A'. 


All  Chicago  newspapers 
entered  the  Illinois  AP’s 
1964  newswriting  contest. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  won  three  of  the 
four  first-place  awards. 


When  Chicago's  newspapers  compete  for 
newswriting  honors,  the  competition  is 
fierce,  indeed.  In  the  contest  sponsored 
by  the  Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors 
Association,  the  judges  ruled  as  follows: 

Best  sports  story:  Cooper  Rollow  of  the 
Tribune.  Mr.  Rollow  also  took  second-place 
honors  for  sports  stories.  Best  feature 


story:  Ridgely  Hunt  of  the  Tribune.  Best 
feature  series:  Joan  Beck  of  the  Tribune, 
Of  four  first-place  awards  that  Illinois 
metropolitan  newspapers  could  win— the 
Tribune  took  three. 

The  T ribune  serves  Chicago  in  many  ways. 
Delivering  the  best  newswriting  is  one 
of  them. 


Chicago  Tribune 


;S 


in  Los  Angeles 


It’s  a  fact !  In  the  Los  Angeles  Standard  Metropolitan  area,  the  Profile 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Market  reveals  the  Herald-Examiner  has  an  exclusive 
audience  of  562,000  in  homes  owned.  That’s  58,000  more  than  the  next 
daily.  No  wonder  advertisers  are  “at  home’’  in  the  Herald-Examiner. 


Profile,  the  only  Los  Angeles  readership  study  ever  made  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Advertising  Foundation,  conducted  by  O’Brien-Sherwood 
Associates  Inc.,  provides  more  factual  data  about  the  total  and  exclusive 
newspaper  audience  in  America’s  No.  2  market.  Get  your  copy  for  addi¬ 
tional  information  about  the  Herald-Examiner’s  leadership  where  it 
counts . . .  readership  where  it  pays. 


LOS  ANGELES 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

Lm  AofeiM  H«rald-ExMinef  Sm  Fmcisca  Ntws  Call  BaUatla 

Na«  Yark  Jawnai^mricM  SaaMa  Past-iaMUfaBcar 

Saa  Antaaia  Ugkt  ^  Pictariai  Saad^f  Magaziaa  Sraap 

tsiktmttm  Saa  Fraaciica  EsaaNaar  Pack—TlN  Caife  HMdy 


AppeolStvdwdtiiV-, 

Woorf$»ille  Cut  ^ 


^(Saies  Management  Survey,  Nov.  10  issue) 


The  test  area  which  comes  closest  to  being  the 
U.S.  market  in  miniature  is  Central  Indiana’s 
47-county  composite  of  highly  diversified  industry, 
commerce  and  agriculture  that  provides  $4.9  bil¬ 
lion  E.B.I.  for  694,800  families. 

Centered  by  the  Indianapolis  Metro  Area,  which 
ranks  27th  in  retail  sales,  this  typical  test  market 


is  large  enough  to  be  projectable.  The  Star  and 
The  News,  full-servic'e  newspapers  that  fit  the 
market’s  distribution  pattern  exactly,  provide 
penetrating  coverage  with  practical  economy. 

For  complete  details,  ask  our  representatives  for 
the  new  Indianapolis  Market  "Facts”  Book,  which 
contains  latest  statistical  data. 


You're  IH...In  Indiana,  with 


The  Indianapolis  Star 

(Morning  &  Sunday) 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


(Evaning) 


Kelly-Smith  Company  •  National  Representatives 
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Flint  Ink  Corporation 
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ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  ClfVElANO  •  DALLAS  •  OINVIK  •  DETROIT  •  HOUSTON  •  INOIAMA90IIS 
iACKSONVIlLE  •  KANSAS  CfTT  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  NCW  YORK 


Anything  may  be  reprinted  or  reproduced . . . 

DO  rOl/ft  READERS  WANT  TO  KNOW 
MORE  ABOUT  THE  SOVIET  UNION? 

You  can  have  an  inexhaustible  source  of  essential  facts  on 
Soviet  culture,  science,  economics,  agriculture,  sports,  family 
and  children. 

Subscribe  to  Soviet  Life  Monthly  Magazine  (formerly  the 
USSR  Magazine).  64  pages  of  articles  and  pictures  (many 
in  full  colors).  Anything  may  be  reprinted  or  reproduced 
with  due  ackno'vledgement  to  Soviet  Life  Magazine. 

Take  advantage  of  our  Christmas  gift  offer.  A  special  rate 
of  $1.50  per  year  or,  if  you  order  three  or  more  subscrip¬ 
tions,  $1.00  per  year. 

The  magazine  Soviet  Life  is  published  by  reciprocal  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  agreement  provides  for  the  publication 
and  circulation  of  the  magazine  Soviet  Life  in  the  United 
States  and  the  magazine  America  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


C  n  U I C  T  I  I C  C  1706  Eighteenth  St  N.W. 

0  U  T  I L  I  Lire  Washington,  D.C.  20009 

Pleas*  enter  my  special  rate  subscription  to  Soviet  Life  Magazine. 
Q  Check  or  money  order  is  enclosed  O  Bill  me  later 

NAME  _ 

(please  print) 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _  STATE _  ZIP 


NOVEMBER 

16- 17 — Seventh  Annual  Freedom  of  Information  Center  Conference,  Urnver- 
sity  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

17- 21 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Mountain  Shadows, 
Camelback  Inn  and  Executive  House,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

18- 19 — International  Federation  of  Editors,  Centre  de  Conferences  Inter¬ 
nationales,  Paris. 

18- 21— National  Editorial  Association,  Pick-Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

19 —  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Sports  News  Workshop, 
Easton  Hotel,  Easton. 

19-21— International  Labor  Press  Association,  International  Inn,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


DECEMBER 

2- 5 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  National  Convention,  Hotel  Muehlebach,  Kansas 

City,  Mo. 

3- 5— New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  America,  Hartford, 

Conn. 

4- 5— California  Press  Association,  Clift  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

4- 5— Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association,  Coach  House  Inn,  Milwaukee. 

5—  Arkansas  Associated  Press  Publishers  Association,  Little  Rock. 

5-6— North  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Sedgefield  Inn,  Greensboro. 

7-18 — American  Press  Institute  City  Editors  Seminar,  Columbia  University, 

New  York  City. 


JANUARY 

7-9 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Pioneer  International  Hotel,  Tucson. 

1 1-22— American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

14- 16— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Jung  Hotel,  New 
Orleans. 

15- 17 — ^Virginia  Press  Association,  Natural  Bridge,  Va.  Q 

15- 18 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Nassau  Beach  Hotel,  C 

Nassau,  Bahamas.  i 

16-  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foreman,  Forest  Grove.  j 

17- 19— Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Schroeder,  1 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  j 

19-21— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  1 

21- 23 — ^Tennessee  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention  and  Press  Institute,  ,] 

Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville.  fc 

22- 23 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Palms  Motel,  Las  Cruces.  h 

25-Feb.  5 — American  Press  Institute  Newspaper  Public  Relations  and  u 

Promotion  seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  P 

3 1 -Feb.  3 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Admiral 
Semmes  Hotel,  Mobile,  Ala.  | 

FEBRUARY  [• 

4-6— Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Columbus  Plaza  Columbus.  I; 

19-20 — National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic,  La  Salle  Hotel,  j 
Chicago.  ] 

l9-2(^MississIppi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  La  1 
Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

1 9-2(^— Oregon  Press  Conference  (School  of  Journalism,  University  of  |' 
Oregon),  Eugene.  i 

21- 23 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago.  [i 

22- March  5— Advertising  Executives  seminar  (under  75,000  circulation), 
American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 

25-26 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Belvedere  Hotel, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

25-27— PNPA  and  Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association  Display 
Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

MARCH 

4-5— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker  I 
House,  Boston.  ' 

4- 6 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers'  Association  Penn-Harris  Hotel,  i 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  i 

5- 7 — National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives,  Eden-Roc  I 

Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  I 

14-16— SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Hotel  Texas, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
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Washington’s  most 
honored  newspaper 
again  named  one 
of  the  world’s  ten  best 


If  that  headline  drew  your  eye 
to  the  signature  on  this  page, 
you  probably  weren’t  surprised 
to  see  The  Washington  Post. 
But  even  though  we’re  not  un¬ 
accustomed  to  winning  a  place 
on  “best”  lists,  we’re  particu¬ 
larly  honored  by  this  one. 

Journalism  professors  in  26 
institutions  were  asked  to  name 
the  “quality”  newspapers  of  the 
world.  Only  four  American 
newspapers,  including  The 
Washington  Post,  were  among 
the  first  ten.* 


It’s  not  surprising  that  a  news¬ 
paper  that  earns  recognition  of 
this  caliber  should  be  read  by 
Washington’s  leaders:  every 
Senator ;  93  percent  of  the  Repre¬ 
sentatives;  95  percent  of  key 
government  personnel;  76  per¬ 
cent  of  professional  people  and 
business  executives.  But  it 
might  be  an  eye-opener  to  learn 
that  the  Post  is  read  by  three 
out  of  five  families  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  area  and  leads  the  second 
newspaper  in  circulation  by 
almost  50  percent. 


*New  York  TIiiict 
Times  (London) 

Giuirdisn  (London) 

Ncne  Zurcher  Zehun^ 
(Zurich) 

Christian  Science  Monitor 
Le  Monde  (Paris) 

The  Washington  Post 
La  Prensa  (Buenos  Aires) 
St  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Frankfurter  AUjemeinc 
(Frankfurt) 


Quoted . . ,  Consulted . . .  Honored 


★  ★  ★ 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL- 

BULLETIN 


HURLETRON 

DC  and  AC 
Press  Drives 
Group  and  Unit 


.  ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 


On  the  outside  trying  to  listen  in?  It's  easy  to  break 
thru  the  silence  barrier  with  a  subscription  to  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Informative,  inspirational,  E  &  P  covers 
the  industry  you  should  understand  —  thoroughly! 

Name  . 

Address . 

City . Zone . . .  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  te 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•SO  THIRD  AVE.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y..  1 0022 
$6JS0  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada— all  ether  ceuntriet,  $10J)0 
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SEVEN  POINTS  in  the  making  of  a  good  reporter  are  listed 
by  Philip  H.  Ault,  executive  editor,  Associated  Desert  News¬ 
papers  of  California,  and  Edwin  Emery,  professor  of  journalism, 

I  University  of  Minnesota,  in  their  hook,  “Reporting  the  News.” 

The  authors  say  the  good  reporter  needs:  An  inquisitive  mind, 

I  imagination,  tenacity,  unswerving  devotion  to  accuracy,  interest 
'  in  his  fellow  humans,  good  general  knowledge  and  an  ability 
I  to  tell  a  story  well. 

i  The  Vs  Have  It 

I  If  newsmen’s  typewriters  could  sinft, 

j  Tlie  one  song  they’d  probably  do— 

In  clear  tones,  that  would  proudly  ring — 

With,  “I  only  have  I’s  for  you!” 

—Frank  Del-Witt 

— C.  Walter  McCarty,  executive  editor,  Indianapolis  News, 
marking  50  years  with  the  paper,  received  a  diamond  service 
pin  at  a  party  in  his  honor  at  the  Indianapolis  Press  Club. 
“Mickey,”  an  Indiana  University  journalism  graduate,  always 
begins  his  column  with  this  sub-title  salutation:  “Fellow  Tax¬ 
payers:”  ....  Calling  all  contributors:  The  file  is  bursting 
its  seams  with  literally  hundreds  of  verses,  nearly  all  of  which 
will  have  to  be  filed  in  No.  13,  of  course,  so  please  cease  and 
desist  until  a  really  novel  idea  for  a  four-liner  strikes  you.  The 
heady  heads  also  are  becoming  so  wholesale,  they’re  not  so 
heady.  Novel  new's  of  the  craft  is  the  crying  need  of  the  day, 
not  verse  or  heads,  clever  as  many  of  those  submitted  are  and 
appreciated  as  they  are.  But  white  space  is  precious;  let’s  fill 
it  with  more  real  news  for  a  while.  Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest 
and  all  that  sort  of  stuff. 

Goos  ISoos 

Humpty  Dumply  sat  on  a  wall; 

Humpty  Dumpty  had  a  great  fall. 

And  what’s  to  be  the  recovery  plan? 

Next  election  we’ll  bark  another  man. 

—Fred  J.  Curran 

Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 

j  — The  AP  reported  20  officers  taking  part  in  an  abortive 

j  coup  will  be  tried  “for  high  reason”;  the  UPI  reported  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  “floating  palace”  was  proceeding  toward  Quebec  in 
“rather  rough  seas  and  high  wines.”  ....  Heady  heads:  “A 
Guy  Pows  His  Peach’s  Pop  in  Court” — New  York  Daily  News; 
“NY  Debate  That  Wasn’t  Was  Hotter  Than  Debate  That  Was” 
— Paterson  (N.  J.)  News. 

I 

Word  Game 

^  APPROXIMATE  ARNOLD:  He  thinks  there  is  a  law  against 
I  being  precise.  He  reports  that  the  meeting  was  attended  by  “about 
‘  six  persons.”  Or  “Some  19,987  fans  were  at  the  game.”  Or  “More 
I  than  14  pickets  demonstrated.” 

I  FADDIST  FRANKIE:  Modern  chap,  grabs  every  new  word  that 
I  comes  along.  Went  for  “finalize”  in  a  big  way.  Now  he’s  on  a 
I  “backlash”  jag. 

PHILIP  PHRASER:  A  literary  conservative  who  is  fascinated  by 
i  the  tried  and  true  phrases.  Any  cop  who  makes  an  arrest  is  an 
“alert  patrolman.”  A  stickup  occurring  between  sunrise  and  sunset 
is  always  a  “daring  daylight  holdup.” 

SLOW  JOE:  He’s  a  year  behind  everyone  else.  Twelve  months 
after  a  line  like  “I’d  rather  fight  than  switch”  has  been  done  to  a 
brown  be  uses  it  in  a  story  and  fancies  he’s  a  bon  mot  maker. 

HEADLINE  HARRY:  Loyal  to  the  end.  If  “Rites  Set”  was  good 
I  enough  for  his  father  in  an  obit  head,  it’s  good  enough  for  him. 

I  SYNONYM  SAM:  He  calls  a  sports  team  a  nine  (baseball),  an 
eleven  (football),  a  five  (basketball),  a  club,  an  organization, 
group,  unit,  aggregation,  gang,  pack,  bevy,  gaggle,  swarm,  flock 
or  bunch.  He’d  rather  die  than  call  a  team  a  team. 

—Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Traveler 
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HUNTSVILLE 

ALABAMA 

ROCKET  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 


i  FASTEST- G ROWI  N G 
MARKET  IN  THE  SOUTH! 

SINCE  1950:  METRO  COUNTY  AREA  POP.  UP  188% 
■>  ...  E.B.I.  UP  460%  . . .  RETAIL  SALES  UP  437% 

Lve 
ten  I 

in  I  _  _ _ _ _ _  _  .  _ _ 


A  GROWING 
MARKET  WITH 
A  BIG  VOICE  . . . 

THE  HUNTSVILLE 
TIMES 

49.435  DAILY  45.835  SUNDAY 
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Repreienfed  Nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


editorial 

Newspapers  and  Elections 

'C’oR  many  years  during  the  Roosevelt  and  Truman  administrations 
-*■  the  nation’s  newspapers  bore  the  brunt  of  criticism  whicli  went 
like  this:  Since  a  majority  of  the  newspapers  supported  the  Republi¬ 
can  candidates  in  those  Presidential  elections,  and  since  a  Democratic 
candidate  always  won,  therefore  the  newspajiers  were  losing  and  had 
lost  their  apjjeal  and  their  influence  with  readers  and  voters. 

When  Eisenhower  was  elected  twice  with  a  majority  of  the  news¬ 
papers  supporting  him  there  was  no  admission  by  the  critics  that  this 
tended  to  refute  the  original  argument.  They  found  it  convenient, 
and  probably  gootl  jxtiitics,  to  revive  the  charge  when  Kennedy  was 
elected  in  spite  of  majority  press  support  for  Nixon. 

In  the  meantime,  .Adlai  Stevenson  created  the  myth  of  the  "one 
party  press"  because  a  majority  of  newspajiers  had  supported  Re¬ 
publican  candidates  for  so  many  years.  Democratic  Party  leaders  had 
a  p>oliticaI  field  day  with  that  one. 

In  contrast,  we  have  just  witnessed  an  election  in  which  a  majority 
of  the  nation’s  newspapers  supjxtrted  a  Democratic  candidate  who 
became  the  people’s  choice. 

We  trust  this  will  eliminate  forever  the  double  baloney  about  a 
"one  party  press’’  and  about  newspapters  neither  leading  nor  reflecting 
the  interests  of  their  readers. 


4-A  and  The  Newspaper 

Scarcely  a  word  was  sjxtken  about  newspapers  during  the  Eastern 
Conference  of  the  American  .\ssociation  of  Advertising  Agencies 
which  ran  for  three  days  this  week  in  New  York.  For  most  of  their 
time  on  the  program,  the  speakers — many  top  agency  pteople  among 
them — expressed  their  concern  with  the  challenge  of  obtaining  the 
most  sales  of  jjrotlucts  for  their  clients’  money. 

.Almost  all  remarks  were  directed  at  television  and  magazines.  One 
panelist  reminded  copy  writers  and  others  of  the  four  "action  drives” 
in  advertising — what  makes  a  human  get  up  and  do  something: 
Hunger,  Sex,  Security  and  Anger.  Another  insisted  there  was  folly 
in  asking  consumers  to  evaluate  the  ptersuasiveness  of  ads.  One  of  the 
old  counsellors  of  the  business  deplored  the  huge  exp)enditures  for 
television  advertising  that  not  only  bores  but  annoys  viewers,  and, 
in  the  same  reference,  an  agency -chief  warned  that  an  advertisement 
to  be  acceptable  to  the  viewer  must  be  comfortable  within  the  context 
of  the  m^ium. 

For  about  a  half-hour  the  agency  people  listened  p>olitely  to  the 
story  of  SpectaColor  and  the  sptectacular  use  of  preprinted  color  ads 
in  newspapers.  But  that  was  all  the  program  allowed  the  newspaper 
medium. 

As  an  interested  bystander,  may  we  be  given  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  to  suggest  that  a  great  deal  of  the  4-A  conference  time  could 
have  been  more  profitable  to  the  participants  if  more  attention  had 
been  given  to  the  known  factors  of  success  in  newspajjer  advertising. 


Eliminating  Competition 

T  T  is  rather  frightening  to  contemplate  the  possibilities  of  one 
privately-owned  business  community  eliminating  competition  from 
another  entrepreneur  with  the  aid  of  the  voting  public  just  as  the 
movie  and  television  industry  wiped  out  the  threat  of  pay-tv  in 
California.  When  the  voters  are  asked  to  decide  how  much  competition 
they  want  in  the  market  place  with  a  ballot  on  which  a  “no”  means 
"yes,”  and  vice  versa,  one  wonders  what  business  will  be  next. 


f 


Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  ttisdom, 
and  the'  man  that  getteth  understanding. 
Proverbs  3,  13. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

o  THE  FOURTH  ESTATI 

Th*  OldMt  Publlikart*  and  Advartitart' 
Nawtpapar  in  Amarica 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
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Short  Takes 


letters 


Editors:  We  have  leads  Planes  and 
Sin-Ins  coming  up.  —  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  wire. 


NO  STRIKE-MONGER 

Some  of  your  subscribers  who  read  your 
editorial  “Nobody  Starves”  (Oct.  24) 
might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Charles 
Dale,  international  representative  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Ctiild.  is  a  provoca¬ 
teur  of  strikes  within  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry. 

Those  of  us  who  know  Chuck  Dale  can¬ 
not  agree  with  your  implied  assumption. 
Mr.  Dale  has  come  to  our  city  twice  in  the 
past  four  years  to  help  the  Seattle-Tacoma 
Newspaper  Guild  settle  serious  differences 
between  the  (iuild  and  the  Seattle  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association.  In  both 
cases  he  was  able  to  help  us  to  resolve  our 
problems  and  avoid  strike  situations. 

When  Mr.  Dale  talks  to  Guild  members 
about  the  mechanics  of  a  strike,  he  is 
attempting  to  lay  a  truthful  picture  before 
Guildsmen.  The  members  of  a  local  are 
the  ones  who  authorize  and  carry  out  a 
strike,  if  such  action  becomes  necessary. 
One  of  the  primary  aims  of  Mr.  Dale’s  job 
is  to  help  Guildsmen  achieve  economic 
progress  and  to  avoid  strikes  whenever 
possible. 

Mr.  Dale  is  not  a  strike-monger.  He  is 
an  honest,  hard-working  man.  The  publish¬ 
ers  of  America  should  be  grateful  that 
men  of  Mr.  Dale’s  character  represent  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild. 

Kenneth  R.  Fleming 

President, 

Seattle-Tacoma  Newspaper 
Guild,  Seattle,  Wash. 


They  sold  the  weekly  after  owning  it 
for  nine  pears.  —  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mr,  Shanley,  a  lawyer  who  had  been 
President  Eisenhower,  was  nominated 
without  a  bruising  fight.  —  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 


Halfback  Tony  Waters  electrified  the 
crowd  with  a  994-yard  punt  return.  He 
collapsed  in  the  end  zone  after  he  scored. 
—  Austin  (Tex.)  American-Statesman. 

• 

Texas,  the  nation’s  No.  1  team,  was 
trailing  the  Cadets,  666-3,  late  in  the 
third  quarter  of  their  first  football  meet¬ 
ing  when  Key  broke  loose.  —  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News. 


So  Free  and  Easy  on  the  Draw 

Ting,  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press 


leaders  have  been  arrested — in  non-elec¬ 
tion  years — and  have  had  their  transgres¬ 
sions  pardoned  by  a  inemlier  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  editorial  divinity. 

I  feel  there  is,  however,  an  even  more 
important  corollary  to  this  unfortunate 
situation.  A  great  clamor  is  being  heard 
these  days  about  the  inability  of  news¬ 
papers  to  attract — and  keep — qualified 
editorial  personnel.  The  most  popular  rea¬ 
son  is  low  pay  scales. 

But  to  the  ex-reporters  and  likely-to-be 
ex-reporters  whom  I  have  known,  money 
alone  was  never  an  overriding  concern. 
Thev  were  in  the  business  because  of  an 
emotional  attachment  for  the  job,  a  sense 
of  professional  pride  and  dignity  that  can 
be  found  in  no  other  occupation. 

When  that  old  newspaper  cliche  about 
printing  the  truth  without  fear  or  favor 
liecomes  just  a  cliche,  the  incentive  is 
gone.  Without  that  intangible  spirit,  a  re¬ 
porter  might  just  as  well  be  a  used  car 
salesman. 

It  is  this  increasing  difficulty  to  main¬ 
tain  pride  in  the  profession.  I  have  found, 
which  has  caused  more  than  a  few  good 
men  to  take  up  another  trade. 

Donald  Barlett 

Akron.  Ohio 


KILLING  INCENTIVE 

As  a  neophyte  reporter  with  just  five 
years  in  the  business,  I  cannot  help  but 
believe  that  a  huge  chunk  of  America’s 
free  press  died  Oct.  14  in  Washington. 
D.  C.  That’s  the  day,  according  to  accounts 
in  other  newspapers,  the  Washington  press 
chose  to  ignore  Walter  W.  Jenkins,  his  un¬ 
usual  visits  to  the  YMCA  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  police  blotter. 

For  years  now,  newspapers  across  the 
country — the  Washington  triumvirate  no 
exception — have  hammered  away  at  secre¬ 
cy  in  government,  news  management  and 
the  people’s  right  to  know.  The  crusade 
has  been  most  commendable. 

But  now  come  the  Washington  news¬ 
papers — all  apparently  reacting  to  a  round 
of  friendly  calls  by  a  pair  of  friendly  at¬ 
torneys — and  engage  in  the  most  blatant 
form  of  censorship.  The  same  censorship 
which,  had  it  been  imposed  from  the  out¬ 
side.  would  have  brought  great  wails  of 
despair  from  the  ivory  towers. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  action  are 
somewhat  curious.  One  editor  said  that 
“we  do  not  normally  run  this  type  of 
story.”  How  a  newspaper  can  square  the 
reputation  of  a  single  government  official, 
against  a  potential  security  gap  that  could 
affect  the  entire  nation,  is  only  one  of  a 
series  of  rather  perplexing  questions. 

'We  Had  Such  Lovely  Days  Togefherl'  One  can  only  speculate,  for  example. 

Crawford,  NEA  about  how  many  other  key  government 
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MISSED 

Whitman,  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record 
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For  millions  of  readers, 
Alton  Blakeslee  is 
the  shortest  distance 
between  the  jargon 
of  science  and 
the  everyday  language 
of  newspapers. 

Simply  stated,  Science  is  the  continuing 
search  for  nature’s  truth.  Simply  stated, 
nobody  tells  it  better  than  Alton  Blakeslee. 

To  be  an  Alton  Blakeslee,  one  would  have  to 
be  current  with  all  the  fields  of  medicine;  up 
on  logic  and  mathematics;  at  home  with 
chemistry,  physics,  astronomy,  biology, 
geology  —  not  to  mention  psychology, 
ornithology,  entomology ichthyology,  and 
every  other  “ology” 

As  AP’s  Science  and  Medical  Editor,  Alton 
Blakeslee  regularly  attracts  the  largest 
newspaper  audience  in  his  field.  Author  of 
"Your  Heart  Has  Nine  Lives"  and  twice  the 
winner  of  the  coveted  Lasker  award, 
Blakeslee  has  also  won  most  every  other 
science  writing  award  at  least  once. 

Judging  by  the  standards  Alton  Blakeslee 
sets  for  science  writers,  few  indeed  can 
qualify.  Yet  The  Associated  Press  has  five 
more  such  men  to  cover  the  field  of  science 
for  you:  John  Barbour  and  Frank  Carey  in 
the  East,  Robert  Goldenstein  in  the  Midwest, 
William  Harrison  and  Ralph  Dighton  in  the 
Far  West. 

Today  when  every  scientific 
breakthrough  represents  important  news, 
you  can  count  on  AP  specialists  like 
Alton  Blakeslee  to  give  your  readers  the 
news  break, through  you. 


( 
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THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

FIRST  IN  THE  WORLD 


'*As  a  reg^ar  reader  of  The  New  York  Times,  I 
find  news  and  depth  of  coverage  that  I  can  find 
nowhere  else.  In  actuality,  it  is  a  daily  history 
of  our  times.  Its  standard  of  reporting  is  a 
g^uge  by  which  all  other  newspaper  reporting 
must  be  measured.** 

Ed  Stone,  Managing  Editor,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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ANA  Conducts  New  Study 
Of  Agency  Relationships 


Size,  Public  Ownership  and 
Emphasis  on  tv  Appraised 


Hot  Springs 

Advertising  agencies  are  once 
again  being  put  under  the  micro¬ 
scope  by  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers. 

The  new  study  to  be  conducted 
by  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton, 
management  consultants,  will  be 
more  comprehensive  than  the 
Frey  Report,  which  placed  em¬ 
phasis  on  agency  compensation. 

Thomas  B.  McCabe  Jr.,  vice- 
president  of  Scott  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  who  was  elected  ANA 
president  at  this  55th  annual 
meeting  here  this  week,  said 
there  was  no  “unhappiness”  and 
no  “unrest”  in  relations  with 
agencies,  but  he  felt  the  time 
was  right  for  an  appraisal  of 
advertiser  -  agency  -  client  rela¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  basic 
changes  in  the  marketing  econ¬ 
omy. 

Points  of  Inquiry 

Asked  to  elaborate  on  his  re¬ 
marks,  Mr.  McCabe  cited: 

The  introduction  of  many  new 
products  and  the  question  of 
when  compensation  for  the 
agency  should  properly  begin; 

The  “concept  of  agencies  as 
corporate  conglomerates  and  the 
implications  of  this  to  tradi¬ 
tional  views  on  product  con¬ 
flicts”; 

The  “size  and  intricate  or¬ 
ganizational  structure  of  many 
agencies,  which  often  makes  it 
difficult  for  advertisers  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  service  and  talents  of 
key  agency  management  execu¬ 
tives”; 

“The  public  ownership  of 
agencies  and  its  impact  on  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  on  the  agencies’ 
employes.” 

The  question  of  fee  vs.  media 
commission  also  remains  unre¬ 
solved,  he  observed. 

Asked  if  the  emphasis  ac¬ 
corded  television  by  many  agen¬ 
cies  was  also  a  “change”  under 
scrutiny,  Mr.  McCabe  said  it 
was. 

The  study  will  consist  of  two 
steps  —  interviews  with  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agency  executives,  by 


Feb.  1,  and  then  a  critical  re¬ 
view  of  the  first  part,  which  is 
being  financed  out  of  the  ANA 
budget.  Mr.  McCabe  said  con¬ 
tributions  from  media  repre¬ 
sentatives  would  be  welcomed. 

The  committee  recommending 
the  study  consisted  of  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cabe,  Ted  McKay,  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.;  A.  L.  Thurm,  Lever 
Brothers,  and  Stephen  Camp¬ 
bell,  General  Foods  Corp. 

« 

Testing  Newspaper  Coupons 

Donald  R.  Keough,  director 
of  marketing  and  sales  of  Dun¬ 
can  Hines  Foods  Co.,  revealed 
that  he  is  testing  coupon  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers,  and 
he  expects  to  increase  use  of 
newspapers.  They  now  get  about 
a  tenth  of  the  ad  budget  of  $4,- 
000,000,  the  bulk  going  to  tv 
spots. 

“When  we  use  newspaper 
space,  we  try  to  coordinate  our 
copy  with  that  of  the  markets 
selling  our  products,”  he  said. 
“A  substantial  part  of  our 
money  goes  into  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Mr.  Keough  sees  his  job  as 
translating  national  advertising 
into  “the  language  of  the  na¬ 
tional  cash  register.” 

“Quit  advertising  and  the  re¬ 
tailer  will  throw  us  out  of  the 
store,”  he  said.  “Let  his  cus¬ 
tomers  fail  to  recognize  our 
brand,  and  out  we  go. 

“Cooperation  at  retail  through 
enthusiastic  store  action  is  the 
most  positive  way  to  complete 
sales  to  consumers  stimulated 
by  our  national  advertising 
campaigpi.” 

*  * 

High  and  increasing  costs  of 
tv  advertising  were  noted  by 
Robert  D.  Stuart  Jr.,  president 
of  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  who  warned 
ANA  members:  “We  may  well 
be  reaching  a  point  of  dimin¬ 
ishing  returns,  if  we  can’t  either 
improve  efficiency  or  reduce 
costs.” 

Mr.  Stuart  reported  that  a 
Gallup  survey  on  Quaker  Oats 


tv  commercials  indicated  the 
cost  per  thousand  viewers  at 
$180  for  the  poor  commercials 
as  compared  with  about  $4.50 
for  the  best  food  commercials. 
Poor  commercials,  he  pointed 
out,  cost  $120,000  per  minute 
on  tv. 

Cost  of  Pre-Testing 

Mr.  Stuart  said  he  was  ask¬ 
ing  agencies  to  assume  the  cost 
of  pre-testing  “up  to  a  maximum 
percentage  of  gross  billings.” 

“By  establishing  a  ceiling 
above  which  we  absorb  testing 
costs,  we  protect  our  agencies 
from  undue  enthusiasm  and  en¬ 
courage  them  to  budget  for  this 
essential  activity,”  he  said.  His 
agencies  are  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son,  Doyle-Dane-Bernbach,  and 
Rapert,  Koenig  &  Lois. 

“If  we  weren’t  optimistic,” 
Mr.  Stuart  said,  “we  wouldn’t 
have  approved  an  increase  of 
some  35%  in  media  expendi¬ 
tures  for  this  fiscal  year,  nor 
would  we  be  stepping  up  the 
tempo  of  our  new  product  in¬ 
troductions.  We  have  four  items 
before  the  buying  committees  of 
our  distributors.  A  fifth  item 
will  be  presented  in  30  days.” 

Henry  Schachte,  executive 
vicepresident  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  maintained  that 
“advertising  evaluation  has  be¬ 
come  over-rated.” 

“Pre-measurement  has  be¬ 
come  so  glamorous  that  it 
threatens  to  become  the  whole 
show,”  he  said.  “It  has  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  overshadow  and  in  some 
cases  eliminate  other  research.” 
*  *  • 

Publicity  for  Formica  House 

How  the  Formica  Corp.,  a 
subsidiary  of  American  Cyana- 
mid,  carried  its  World’s  Fair 
exhibit  to  buyers  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts  through  newspapers  and 
.supplements  in  newspapers  was 
told  by  Edward  A.  More. 

Formica  managers  in  44  cities 
arranged  with  builders  to  erect 
duplicates  of  the  World’s  Fair 
home.  In  24  of  the  cities  a  task 
force  of  six  advertising  men  as¬ 
sisted  the  builders  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  newspaper  supplements. 
A  total  of  20  supplements  of  8 
to  16  pages  each  appeared.  In 
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90  other  cities,  for  a  total  of 
134,  district  managers  accom- 
pli^ed  the  same  job  with  guid¬ 
ance  from  the  task  force. 

The  total  amount  of  local  ad¬ 
vertising  paid  for  by  builders, 
utilities,  department  stores  and 
the  brand  name  manufacturers, 
distributors  and  dealers  amount¬ 
ed  to  better  than  $8  for  every 
$1  spent  by  the  Formica  Corp. 
Mr.  More  said.  This  was  well 
over  $1,000,000. 

He  read  a  report  from  Dud¬ 
ley- Anderson- Yutzy,  Formica’s 
public  relations  counsel,  show¬ 
ing  that  1,278  newspapers  ran 
World’s  Fair  home  stories;  47 
papers  ran  color  editorial  copy; 
248  newspapers,  plus  AP  and 
UPI,  carried  a  story  of  Michael 
Tom  Cat,  first  resident  of  the 
house  at  the  Fair. 

• 

Detroit  Strike 
Break  h  Near 

Negotiators  for  the  publish¬ 
ers  and  pressmen’s  union  were 
meeting  with  mediators  in  De¬ 
troit  on  Thursday,  Nov.  12,  in 
an  effort  to  reach  agreement  on 
a  contract  that  would  end  the 
strike  that  has  kept  the  Free 
Press  and  the  News  from  pub¬ 
lishing  since  July  13. 

Optimism  prevailed  because 
the  paper  and  plate  handlers 
had  voted  by  93  to  8  to  ratify 
an  agreement  which  provides  a 
wage  raise  of  $10.45  a  week 
retroactive  to  March  31.  More 
vacation  benefits  and  a  medical 
program  were  included  in  the 
agreement  which  runs  for  two 
years,  from  Dec.  1,  1963.  The 
union  gave  up  its  demand  for 
premium  pay  for  Saturday 
night  work  at  the  Free  Press 
and  the  publishers  agreed  to  a 
30-day  notice  on  proposed 
changes  in  equipment. 

*  *  * 

Other  strike  situations: 

Terre  Haute  Tribune  Star 
management  and  the  printers’ 
union  were  to  meet  Nov.  13 
with  a  mediator.  The  strike  of 
130  printers  closed  the  paper 
Oct.  22. 

Youngstown  Vindicator  con¬ 
tinued  publication  of  a  small 
paper  for  sale  at  the  plant.  No 
progress  was  reported  in  talks 
with  Guild  representatives. 

Montreal  La  Presse  manage¬ 
ment  resumed  talks  with  typo¬ 
graphical  union  negotiators. 
'The  paper  has  been  shut  down 
for  five  months. 
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LBJ’s  Aide 
Explains  Her 
Ad  Criticism 

Mrs.  Esther  Peterson  showed 
no  signs  of  lessening  her  sur¬ 
veillance  of  the  advertising  in¬ 
dustry  in  a  speech  before  the 
Eastern  Conference  of  the 
American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  in  New  York 
Nov.  11.  She  restated  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  her  job  as 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  Consumer  Affairs. 

Mrs.  Peterson  said  her  com¬ 
ments  on  the  poor  quality  of 
advertising  are  ba.sed  on  the 
thousands  of  observ'ations  she 
receives  from  shoppers;  infor¬ 
mation  provided  her  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies;  personal  con¬ 
versation  with  business  and  con¬ 
sumer  spokesmen;  and  her  own 
experience  as  a  housewife. 

In  her  recent  speeches,  .she  said 
she  tried  to  put  in  proper  per¬ 
spective  whatever  criticism  of 
the  industry  she  had  to  offer 
because  “its  excesses  and  stu¬ 
pidities  make  us  all  feel  guilty 

—  because,  to  a  certain  extent, 
they  are  a  reflection  of  the 
shortcomings  of  our  society.” 

“Generally,  this  criticism,” 
she  said,  “has  been  in  two  areas 

—  the  area  of  claims,  and  of 
taste.” 

Mrs.  Peterson  denied  she  ever 
advocated  full  disclosure  in  all 
advertising.  Rather,  she  said, 
“I  have  stated  that  there  should 
be  full  disclosure  in  relation  to 
finance  charges  on  loans;  there 
should  be  as  much  information 
on  packages  as  is  necessary  for 
the  consumer  to  make  a  wise 
decision,  and  I  have  supported, 
in  principle,  legislation  directed 
toward  these  problems.  I  have 
also  stated  that  advertising 
should  avoid  the  ambig;uous,  and 
present  its  message  in  an  hon¬ 
est,  clear  and  comprehensive 
manner  —  and  that  a  delicate 
balance  of  information  and  per¬ 
suasion  should  be  maintained  in 
all  advertising  messages.” 

Mrs.  Peterson  brought  up  the 
subject  of  prescription  drug  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“Isn’t  it  cause  for  concern 
that  even  in  our  medical  jour¬ 
nals,  advertising  for  prescrip¬ 
tion  drugs  drifted  into  a  situa¬ 
tion  where  our  ethical  stand¬ 
ards  eroded  in  the  face  of  fierce 
competition?  They  eroded  to  the 
point  where  Congress  approved 
controls  which  would  never  have 
been  considered  if  these  excesses 
had  not  become  apparent,”  she 
said. 

President  Johnson  is  not  pro¬ 
posing  new  legislation  on  this 
subject,  she  added,  but  she  sug¬ 


gested  the  advertising  industry 
redouble  its  efforts  to  guard 
against  the  possibility. 

Mrs.  Peterson  indicated  that 
one  way  in  which  pressure  could 
be  eased  off  advertising  was 
through  better  self-regulation. 

• 

Random  Phone  Poll 
Proves  Right  Again 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

A  telephone  poll  put  into  oper¬ 
ation  a  decade  ago  by  the  Char¬ 
lotte  News  kept  its  record  per¬ 
fect  by  predicting  the  Mecklen¬ 
burg  County  winners  in  the 
presidential,  gubernatorial  and 
congressional  races. 

It  has  been  off  on  percentages 
but  has  never  failed  to  predict 
the  outcome  in  any  major  races, 
including  two  presidential  races. 

President  Johnson  carried 
Mecklenburg  County.  So  did 
Democrat  Dan  K.  Moore,  but  by 
only  18  votes.  However,  that  18 
vote  margin  for  the  governor- 
elect  kept  the  News’  telephone 
poll  record  intact. 

The  News  conducted  the  ran¬ 
dom  telephone  poll  every  two 
weeks  for  the  last  two  months  of 
the  campaign. 

• 

4  L.A.  Area  Papers 
Going  Twice  a  Week 

Palos  Verdes,  Calif. 

Carl  P.  Miller,  recently  re¬ 
tired  as  the  West  Coast  execu¬ 
tive  director  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  to  devote  full  time  as 
president  of  Palos  Verdes  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  has  announced  that 
four  w'eekly  newspapers  have 
advanced  to  semi-weekly  publi¬ 
cation. 

The  Miller  newspapers  going 
Thursday-Sunday  are  the  Palos 
Verdes  News,  Rolling  Hills  Her¬ 
ald,  South  Shores  News  and 
Rolling  Hills  News.  Remaining 
on  weekly  publication  are  the 
Lomita  News,  Walteria  News, 
Hollywood  Rh'iera-Tribune  and 
Penins2ila  Netvs-Herald.  All  are 
printed  offset  with  32  to  36 
pages  on  Thursday  and  16  on 
Sunday. 

• 

Georgia  Court  Allows 
Oul-Of-Couiity  Suit 

Atlanta 

A  newspaper  may  be  sued  for 
libel  in  Georgia  in  any  county 
where  it  has  circulation  and  an 
agent,  the  state’s  Supreme  Court 
ruled  last  week  in  a  reversal  of 
a  lower  court  decision. 

As  a  result  of  the  ruling,  a 
case  in  which  Joe  Rives  of  Rock- 
mart,  Ga.,  is  suing  Atlanta 
Newspapers  Inc.  for  $3.1  mil¬ 
lion  damages  for  “wounded  feel¬ 
ings”  will  be  re-tried.  Mr.  Rives, 
coach  of  a  Little  League  base¬ 
ball  team,  complained  that  an 
article  in  the  Atlanta  Journal 
on  Aug.  2,  1963  w'as  libelous. 


Paper  Wins 
Right  to  Sell 
In  Capitol 

Salt  Lake  City 
In  Utah  the  Secretarj’^  of 
State  grants  permission  to 
newspapers  wishing  to  install  a 
news  rack  in  the  state  capitol 
or  on  its  grounds. 

Can  he  withhold  that  permis¬ 
sion  on  personal  grounds? 

Secretary  of  State  Lamont  F.  TJ.  S.  TakcS  Look 
Toronto  agreed  he  could  not  in 

triSSrthe'’^  “•  At  ITU  Election 

The  stipulation  halted  a  suit 

filed  Nov.  2  by  Great  Western  Washington 

News  Inc.,  maintaining  that  its  A  spokesman  for  the  Depart 
newspaper,  the  Rocky  Mountain  ment  of  Labor  declined  this 
Review,  had  been  denied  con-  week  to  discuss  the  nature  of 
stitutional  rights  when  the  Sec-  an  inquiry  that  is  being  made 
retary  of  State  denied  permis-  into  the  election  of  officers  of 
sion  to  install  a  rack  in  the  the  International  Typographical 
capitol,  saying  “I  don’t  like  your  Union  last  May. 
editorial  slant.”  The  department  official  said 

Mr.  Toronto  objected  to  edi-  it  was  unlikely  that  any  an 
torial  treatment  of  the  John  nouncement  would  be  made  if 
Stormer  book,  “None  Dare  Call  the  investigation  ends  without 
It  Treason,”  in  the  Oct.  17  issue  formal  action  being  taken, 
of  the  weekly  newspaper.  Elmer  Brown,  ITU  president, 

“I  am  a  Republican,”  Mr.  To-  said  recently  that  “snoopers' 
ronto  said,  suggest  you  come  a  government  agency  had 

back  after  the  change  of  ad-  contacted  members  of  the  union 
ministration.”  complaints  of  “some  mal 

News  racks  located  at  the  content^  .  ,  .  , 

capitol  require  the  Secretary  of  official  of  the  Bureau  of 

State’s  approval.  Normally  per-  Labor  Management  Welfare 
mission  is  routine  and  most  Pension  Reports  at  Denver  ad- 
other  area  newspapers  are  dis-  fitted  an  investigation  was  be- 
tributed  in  the  building.  ing  made  but  defined  details. 

The  hassle  began  with  an  edi-  Supporters  of  some  of  the  un 
torial  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Re-  successful  candidates  for  ITU 
view  titled  ^‘Campaign  Smears  complained  of  irregular- 

Flood  Book  Racks.”  It  pointed  ities”  in  the  voting  procedures 
out  that  charges  contained  in  ®t  the  union  s  convention  in 
books  such  as  “None  Dare  Call  Honolulu  early  in  Septeml^r 
It  Treason”  are  not  necessarily  Their  attempts  to  change  the 
^j,yg  system  were  defeated. 

Subsequent  articles  drew  pro-  • 

tests  from  John  Birch  Society  $200,000  for  Widow 
members  both  in  person  and  in  ,  „  ^ 

letters  to  the  Editor  Beach.  Calif. 

However  the  paper  was  un-  The  widow  of  William  B. 
aware  of  the  Secretary  of  Hunter,  police  reporter  f(^  the 
State’s  displeasure  until  it  ap-  I^ong  Beach  Independent  Press- 
plied  for  permission  on  Oct.  22  Telegram  who  was  shot  and 
to  install  a  news  rack  in  the  killed  by  an  officer  during  gun- 
capitol.  police  pressroom 

The  Review  played  the  story  agreed  to  a  settlement  of 

with  a  small  front  page  box.  $200,000  in  her  $750,000  wrong- 
During  the  following  'week,  ful-death  suit  against  the  City 
KALL  Radio,  hit  hard  with  an  ot  Long  Beach, 
editorial  by  its  news  director,  • 

Bruce  Miller  He  reported  com-  guburbia  Today  Ends 
ments  were  about  50-,50,  pro  and  ^ 

con.  Chicago 

This  ivas  followed  by  an  edi-  Publication  of  Suburbia  Tu¬ 
torial  in  the  Deseret  News,  also  day,  founded  in  1959  as  a  week- 
criticizing  Mr.  Toronto’s  action,  ly  supplement  for  non-metro- 
Then  on  Nov.  2,  U.  S.  District  politan  newspapers,  will  be  dis- 
Judge  A.  Sherman  Christensen  continued  with  the  December 
granted  a  temporary  injunction  issue.  In  the  past  year  it  has 
against  the  Secretary  of  State  been  on  a  monthly  schedule  in 
restraining  him  from  interfer-  236  newspapers,  according  to 
ing  with  the  paper’s  sale  on  Leonard  S.  Davidow',  publisher. 
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state  property.  A  hearing  va« 
set  for  Nov.  9.  On  Nov.  1  Mr. 
Toronto  changed  his  position  on 
the  issue. 

After  suit  was  filed  in  fed¬ 
eral  court,  the  Rocky  Mouniain 
Review’s  publisher,  Norman 
Rosenblatt,  said,  “We  waited 
for  nearly  two  weeks  because 
we  were  certain  public  opinion 
would  influence  Mr.  Toronto  to 
change  his  mind.  When  he  didn’t 
act,  we  did.” 

A  Review'  news  rack  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  capitol. 
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Fi.OltlDA  STRIKE  REPORT 


Computer  Job  Issue 
Defined  for  NLRB 


Washington, 

Tlie  first  case  exposing  the 
impact  of  computers  on  employ¬ 
ment  in  newspaper  composing 
rooms  will  be  laid  before  the 
National  Lalior  Relations  Board 
in  the  near  future. 

An  appeal  by  Perry  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.  of  Florida  will  re¬ 
quire  the  Board  to  review  the 
decision  of  a  trial  examiner 
which  describes  how  a  large 
numl)er  of  printers  were  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  introduction  of 
electronic  devices  that  prepare 
tape  to  operate  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines. 

“The  computer,”  notes  Trial 
Examiner  Thomas  S.  Wilson, 
who  studied  the  operations  in 
the  plant  of  the  Palm  Beach 
Post-Times,  “has  been  called  a 
‘machine  with  a  brain.’  As  it  is 
being  used  by  Respondent 
(Perry  newspapers),  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
computer  is  revolutionizing  the 
newspaper  industrj\” 

Asks  Kcliiring  of  Strikers 

.After  describing  how  a  stale¬ 
mate  on  language  in  a  contract 
covering  new  job  classifications 
created  by  computerized  type¬ 
setting  had  precipitated  a  strike 
a  year  ago,  the  Examiner  finds 
that  the  Perry  newspapers  at 
West  Palm  Beach  and  Pensa¬ 
cola,  Florida,  committed  unfair 
labor  practices.  He  recommends 
that  the  Board  order  the  new.s- 
papers  to  re-employ  all  of  the 
140  strikers. 

While  the  case  involves  basi¬ 
cally  an  alleged  violation  of  the 
Labor  -  Management  Relations 
Act  in  respect  to  refusal  to  bar¬ 
gain  with  the  recognized  unions, 
it  presents  what  International 
Typographical  Union  leaders 
have  called  a  “test”  of  the  job 
jurisdiction  question  which  is 
arising  in  contract  negotiations 
in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada. 

The  Perry  newspapers  an¬ 
nounced  they  would  carry  the 
matter  to  the  full  Board  for  re¬ 
view  and  decision.  Eventually, 
the  question  might  get  into  the 
courts. 

‘Mechanical  Genius’ 

The  Examiner’s  report  takes 
the  Perry  newspapers’  installa¬ 
tion  of  unconventional  compos¬ 
ing  room  equipment  back  to 
1960,  describing  John  H.  Perry 
Jr.,  the  president  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  as  “somewhat  of  a  me¬ 
chanical  genius  who  was  in¬ 


trigued  with  the  idea  of  auto¬ 
mating  his  chain  of  newspapers 
to  the  ultimate.” 

With  the  help  of  developments 
in  this  area,  the  Examiner  ob¬ 
serves,  the  newspapers  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  publish  since  the  walk¬ 
out  of  printers  and  about  a 
dozen  allied  craftsmen  on  Nov. 
9,  1963. 

In  experimental  .stages  with 
photocomposing  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Ad  Setter  which  Mr. 
Perry  invented,  work  was  done 
by  union  members  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  But  in  August, 
1961,  the  Ad  Setter  was  moved 
to  the  dispatch  room  and  non¬ 
union  workers  were  hired  to  op¬ 
erate  it. 

An  RCA  computer  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  October  1962,  with 
programming  for  tape  for 
straight  matter  and  advertising 
as  well  as  for  accounting  func¬ 
tions.  New  employes  were  hired 
and  trained  as  programmers, 
console  operators  and  computer 
typists. 

Fewer  Workers  Needed 

Examiner  Wilson  marvelled 
at  the  work  done  by  the  com¬ 
puter  and  commented:  “Except 
in  rare  instances,  the  computer 
eliminated  Respondent’s  need 
for  TTS  (justified)  perforators. 
The  record  shows  that  in  less 
than  a  year’s  time  Respondent 
reduced  the  number  of  its  un¬ 
ion  TTS  operators  from  ap¬ 
proximately  25  to  5  or  less, 
while  hiring  some  18  or  20  non¬ 
union  computer  typists,  many  of 
whom  were  employed  on  ac¬ 
counting  or  bookkeeping  work.” 

Automation  was  well  on  its 
way,  the  Examiner  noted,  when 
early  in  1963  the  News  Journal 
at  Pensacola  installed  several 
unjustified  tape  perforating  ma¬ 
chines  and  began  training  com¬ 
puter  typists.  At  the  time  of 
the  hearing  on  the  typographi¬ 
cal  union’s  complaint  last  April- 
May,  the  Examiner  pointed  out, 
the  News  Journal  had  no  com¬ 
puter.  Raw  tape  perforated  at 
the  News  Journal  was  trans¬ 
mitted  by  wire  to  West  Palm 
Beach  where  it  was  processed 
by  a  computer  and  then  relayed 
to  Pensacola  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines. 

“Actually,”  the  Examiner  re¬ 
marked,  “when  all  the  electronic 
devices  have  been  installed,  one 
girl  typist  on  an  unjustified 
tape  perforating  machine  at  the 
Post-Times  building  in  West 
Palm  Beach  could  be  setting 


news  type  in  each  of  Respond¬ 
ent’s  many  newspapers  in  Flor¬ 
ida.  Hence  the  socalled  ‘com¬ 
puter  typists’  perforating  tape 
have  become  a  most  important 
element  in  the  Perry  Newspa¬ 
per  Empire,  both  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  and  in  the  account¬ 
ing  department.” 

Dispute  on  Jobs 

In  contract  negotiations,  the 
union  claimed  that  the  jobs  of 
programmers  and  console  opera¬ 
tors  were  synonymous  and  be¬ 
longed  in  union  jurisdiction.  But 
the  newspapers’  labor  relations 
director,  Grady  Lemons,  pro¬ 
posed  a  new  article  which  ex¬ 
cluded  these  classifications  and 
computer  typists  from  union 
jurisdiction.  Thus  the  conflict 
expanded  from  one  involving 
only  wages  to  one  raising  the 
whole  question  of  job  classifica¬ 
tions. 

Examiner  Wilson  reviews  the 
extensive  testimony  on  the  con¬ 
tract  negotiations  and  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  new  officers  in  the  local 
union.  At  this  time,  early  in 
1963,  the  non-union  employes  in 
the  photocomposing  shop  were 
mov^  back  into  the  composing 
room  and  assigned  to  work 
alongside  union  printers  and 
paste  makeup  employes.  A  series 
of  incidents  involving  changes 
in  job  classifications  and  down¬ 
grading  of  some  traditional  oc¬ 
cupations  occurred. 

The  union  and  management 
differed  over  the  duties  of  the 
programmer,  but  after  a  system 
analyst  explained  them,  the  un¬ 
ion  withdrew  its  demand  that 
the  programmer  be  considered 
a  part  of  its  unit  for  bargain¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Lemons  then  proposed 
that  the  jurisdiction  article  be 
revised  to  read: 

“All  composing  room  work 
shall  be  performed  only  by 
journeymen  and  apprentices. 
Apprentices  may  be  employed 
only  in  accordance  with  a  ratio 
of  apprentices  to  journeymen 
provided  elsewhere  in  this  agree¬ 
ment.  (New  section) — The  word 
‘journeymen’  when  used  in  this 
contract  applies  to  journeymen 
printers,  journeymen  console  op¬ 
erators,  offset  preparatory  jour¬ 
neymen  and  computer  -  typist 
journeymen.  Trainees  may  be 
employed  in  the  last  three  cate¬ 
gories  listed  above  as  needed  by 
the  office.” 

The  union  rejected  this  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Examiner  said,  on  the 
ground  that  it  negated  the  whole 
jurisdiction  section  of  the  con¬ 
tract. 

Wage  Scale  Proposed 

Mr.  Lemons  also  suggested  a 
wage  scale  for  computer-typists 
which  began  at  $62.50  for  40 
hours  for  a  rate  of  a  minimum 
of  70  words  per  minute.  This 


rose  to  $67.50  for  35  hours  when 
they  punched  510  lines  per  hour. 

When  the  strike  began,  the 
report  states,  the  publisher 
transferred  workers  from  other 
publications  to  Pensacola  and 
hired  new  employes  who  were 
paid  the  prevailing  wages  and 
were  housed  and  boarded  at  a 
hotel. 

“After  the  first  week,”  the 
Examiner  says,  “Respondent  re¬ 
duced  this  added  increment  lie- 
ing  paid  the  replacements  by 
restricting  such  charges  to 
lx)ard  and  room  and  thus  elimi¬ 
nating  such  other  items  as  laun¬ 
dry,  telephone  and  bar  bills 
which  had  been  paid  thereto¬ 
fore.” 

Untenable  Pu^iliun  Planned 

On  the  question  of  unfair 
labor  practice,  the  Examiner 
found  that  Mr.  Lemons  had  pur¬ 
posely  maintained  an  untenable 
position  “to  the  bitter  end”  to 
eliminate  the  union  from  the 
composing  room  as  part  of  the 
plan  to  automate  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  said,  “It  was  not  stu¬ 
pidity,  because  Lemons  proved 
himself  to  be  a  very  astute  and 
knowledgeable  person.” 

“Cold  type  and  the  computer 
must  remain  free  of  the  un¬ 
ions,”  the  Examiner  writes. 
“This  had  lieen  since  January 
29,  1963,  and  still  was  on  No¬ 
vember  7,  1963,  the  ultimate  ob¬ 
jective  of  Lemons’  negotiations 
with  the  unions.” 

The  remedy  which  the  Exam¬ 
iner  recommends  is  that  the 
newspapers  reinstate  all  strik¬ 
ing  employes  to  their  former  or 
substantially  equivalent  posi¬ 
tions  without  prejudice  to  their 
rights  and  privileges,  dismissing 
if  necessary  any  employes  hired 
or  transferred  to  replace  them. 

If  there  are  not  enough  posi¬ 
tions  available  for  all  strikers, 
jobs  shall  be  apportioned  ac¬ 
cording  to  seniority  and  the 
surplus  held  on  a  preferential 
hiring  list.  Back  pay  shall  be 
awarded  to  any  strikers  to 
whom  no  offer  of  reinstatement 
has  been  made. 

The  Examiner  also  asks  for 
the  rehiring  of  five  union  mem¬ 
bers  who,  he  finds,  were  illegal¬ 
ly  discharged. 

Potter  to  Be  Chief 
Of  Washinpton  Bureau 

Baltimore 

The  Sun  is  promoting  Philip 
Potter  to  be  chief  of  its  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau.  He  has  been  on 
the  Sun  staff  since  1941. 

Mr.  Potter  will  take  charge 
Dec.  1  after  Gerald  Griffin,  bu¬ 
reau  chief  since  1955,  assumes 
new  duties  as  editor  in  charge 
of  the  Sun’s  editorial  page. 

Joseph  R.  L.  Sterne,  a  Sun 
reporter  since  1953,  will  be  Mr. 
Potter’s  assistant. 
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Whitney  Views  Press 
Rising  to  Challenges 


John  Hay  Whitney,  editor  in 
chief  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  received 
a  Doctor  of  Laws  degree  from 
Colby  College  at  Waterville, 
Maine,  on  Nov.  12  and  later  de¬ 
livered  an  address  as  Colby’s 
1964  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy 
Fellow, 

The  citation  accompanying 
the  degree  to  the  former  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James’s  contained  this  accolade: 
“The  Herald  Tribune  under 
your  leadership  has  become  a 
model  of  artistic  and  stylistic 
innovation,  and  you  have  made 
it  an  instrument  for  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  progress,  decency 
and  gfoodwill  in  our  society.” 

Excerpts  from  Mr.  Whitney”s 
address : 

*  ^  « 

An  Apprentice  Journalist 

Let  us  begin  with  skepticism. 
A  lot  of  nonsense  is  talked 
about  newspapers  and  publish¬ 
ing  —  not  least  by  newspaper¬ 
men  and  publishers.  Quite  sim¬ 
ply,  I  am  proud  to  be  here.  My 
pi^ecessors  at  these  lectures 
have  been  eminent  men  who 
have  all  worked  long  at  their 
profession.  But  I  think  it  is 
clear  that  though  I  have  worked 
at  journalism,  I  am  here  today 
primarily  because  I  am  a  mil¬ 
lionaire.  .  .  . 

In  all  honesty,  I  know,  as  you 
should,  that  I  am  the  fourteenth 
annual  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy 
lecturer  here  today  because  five 
years  ago  I  was  able  to  buy  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
I  have  since  been  able  to  finance 
it  and  help  it  find  new  paths  in 
American  journalism. 

I  did  not  do  so  in  hopes  of 
finding  fame  and  fortune.  Nor 
did  I  do  it,  as  Lord  Beaver- 
brook  used  to  claim  on  his  own 
behalf,  in  order  to  find  a  vehicle 
for  political  propaganda  —  al¬ 
though  my  newspaper  and  I 
share  a  view  of  life  we  like  to 
call  Independent  Republican.  As 
for  business  reasons,  well,  it 
may  be  that  there  are  worse  in¬ 
vestments  in  this  country  than 
running  a  competitive  morning 
newspaper  in  a  busy,  bitterly 
competitive,  sophisticated  town, 
but  I  have  never  run  across  one. 

I  did  it  because  I  had  to.  I 
did  it  because  all  my  life,  in  one 
way  and  another,  I  have  been 
involved  in  —  horrible  word  — 
“communications.”  I  did  it  be¬ 
cause  we  live  in  a  time  when 
there  are  challenges  only  a 
newspaper  can  meet  and  excel¬ 
lences  only  a  newspaper  can  set 
and  because  I  believe  we  cannot 
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let  the  world  go  by  default  to 
the  dullards.  In  short,  I  did  it 
because  when  the  opportunity 
arose  to  buy  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  I  looked  back  on  my  life 
and  found  that  I  was  an  ap¬ 
prentice  journalist.  .  .  . 

*  *  4> 

Some  Proper  Questions 

It  becomes  proper  to  ask 
whether  newspapers  are  not, 
perhaps,  old  fashioned  squares 
in  a  life  which  is  bewilderingly 
complex.  It  is  also  proper  to  ask 
whether,  perhaps,  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  day  has  come  and  gone 
and  television  and  news  mapra- 
zines  are  here  to  bury  it; 
whether  age  has  not  made  it 
infirm  and  challenge  timid; 
whether  there  is  any  excuse  for 
anyone  bothering  any  more  with 
the  craft  of  journalism  except 
as  an  aid  for  the  professional 
few  who  need  technical  infor¬ 
mation  and  the  bored  many  who 
need  a  hiding  place  on  the  com¬ 
muter  trains  and  a  handy  place 
to  find  the  department  store 
ads.  .  .  . 

*  *  * 

We  had  a  campaign  remark¬ 
able  in  the  volume  of  its  re¬ 
porting,  an  election  night  re¬ 
markable  in  tbe  speed  of  that 
reporting.  .  .  .  And  almost  uni¬ 
formly,  using  the  computers 
that  television  brought  and  the 
speed  that  tele\dsion  demanded; 
faced  with  the  drama  that  tele- 
\nsion  could  produce  for  a  new 
generation  of  Americans,  the 
newspapers  of  this  country  — 
with  a  few  minor  typographical 
innovations — produced  the  same 
morning-after  papers  they  pro¬ 
duced  a  generation  ago. 

*  *  * 

Lost  Spirit 

Indeed,  vre  seem  to  have  lost 
something:  a  spirit  of  independ¬ 
ence,  a  spirit  of  our  own  feroc¬ 
ity,  that  has  made  us  captive 
to  the  press  release  and  the 

gentlemanly  code  of  going  to 
great  lengths  to  avoid  embar¬ 
rassing  anyone. 

*  *  * 

"Hie  privileges  we  claim  for 
ourselves  at  every  step  are 

based  on  the  old  conception  of 
ourselves  as  the  public’s  watch¬ 
dog,  as  the  men  a  little  outside 
our  society,  measuring  it  with 
a  pinch  of  skepticism.  If  the 
press  conferences  become  less 
productive  because  they  are 
more  polite,  the  fault  may  be 
ours.  And  it’s  a  fault  that  cuts 
across  the  whole  of  newspaper 
life.  Reporters  who  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  right  to  compete  for 


news;  editors  who  hesitate  to 
offend  an  administration  or  take 
issue  with  it  because  to  do  so 
may  be  uncomfortable;  publish¬ 
ers  whose  political  friends  be¬ 
come  sacred  items  of  news. 

To  be  fair  is  not  enough  any 
more.  We  must  be  ferociously 
fair,  the  way  a  computer  can 
be  on  election  night  when  it 
tells  you  facts  you  would  rather 
not  know  —  but  tells  them  nev¬ 
ertheless,  with  the  emphasis 
they  deser\'e. 

*  *  « 

Devotion  to  Objectivity 

Fifty  years  ago  our  industry 
fell  in  love  with  a  convention 
of  objectivity  that  was  to  lay 
a  dead  hand  of  pattern  on  our 
news  pages  and  freeze  us  into 
“good  form.”  But  the  reporter 
who  writes  “objectively”  still 
selects  the  items  he  puts  into 
the  story,  the  editor  still  selects 
the  stories  that  make  up  the 
page  and  the  publisher  still  se¬ 
lects  the  men.  And  in  the  spaces 
between  their  several  objectivi¬ 
ties  —  in  what  they  leave  out  — 
may  lie  the  real  life  of  our  time, 
the  real  color,  the  grainy  de¬ 
tail  that  mean  the  difference 
between  the  clear  ring  of  life 
on  the  printed  page  and  just 
another  newspaper  story. 

We  all  speak  a  language  of 
marvelous  flexibility  and  great 
precision  that  has  become  tor¬ 
tured  through  the  usages  of 
haste  and  headline  writing  into 
a  cliche  form  that  seems  com¬ 
fortable  because  it  is  old  but 
has  become  almost  unnoticed 
ugly.  Maybe  it  is  only  new 
cliches  we  need.  I  trust  not.  But 
certainly  there  is  a  modem 
idiom  that  has  largely  passed 
the  newspapers  by,  just  as  there 
is  a  grace  and  precision  that 
seldom  seems  quite  translated 
into  their  pages.  It  is  not  good 
enough  to  look  at  the  readers 
and  say  they  are  happy  with 
what  they  have.  We  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  lead;  we  must  chal¬ 
lenge  them  to  move  ahead  with 
us  or  neither  of  us  will  move 
at  all.  We  will  slide,  as  a  craft, 
as  a  profession  and  as  readers, 
too,  into  the  stagnation  of  shop¬ 
ping  sheets,  throwaways  and  the 
junior  partner  of  television. 

The  role  we  can  play  every 
day,  if  we  try,  is  to  take  the 
whole  experience  of  every  day 
and  shape  it  to  involve  Ameri¬ 
can  man.  It  is  our  job  to  inter¬ 
est  him  in  his  community  and 
to  give  his  ideas  the  excitement 
they  should  have.  These  are 
the  excellences  of  our  craft. 

*  4t  * 

Future  CrentneKS 

Perhaps  it  would  be  hard  for 
someone  for  a  lifetime  asso¬ 
ciated  only  with  newspapers  to 
recognize  or  then  to  Imast  that 
newspapers  have  within  them 
the  capability  to  write  the  real 


poetry  of  everyday  life.  Per¬ 
haps,  too,  I  am  a  square  in  a 
hip  world.  But  I  think  that  in 
our  present  problems  lies  fu¬ 
ture  greatness.  I  know  that  I 
have  a  newspaper  reaching 
slowly  forward  along  this  path. 
I  believe  that  together  we  see 
a  profession  that  can  accept  its 
challenges  and  make  them  ex¬ 
cellences. 

• 

Calls  to  Charity 
Agencies  at  9:58 
Help  Fund  Appeal 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  Charlotte  News  devoted 
its  second  front  on  Oct.  27  to 
one  minute  in  the  life  of  United 
Appeal  agencies. 

Each  reporter  placed  a  call 
at  exactly  9:58  a.m.  to  a  United 
Appeal  agency  to  leam  what 
was  going  on  at  that  precise 
moment. 

What  they  found  out  made 
interesting  reading  and  helped 
promote  the  United  Appeal  on 
its  way  to  a  goal  of  nearly  $1.5 
million. 

The  story  was  told  in  one  con¬ 
tinuous  piece  with  four  multi- 
column  pictures.  Although  there 
had  been  prior  coordination  with 
the  sources,  reporters  used  ex¬ 
actly  what  was  happening  at 
9:58  a.m.  to  put  together  the 
story.  Luck  was  with  them  in 
the  lead  item  which  came  from 
Traveler’s  Aid.  It  was  the  story 
of  a  19-year-old  boy  who  has 
drifted  through  41  states  with¬ 
out  direction  due  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  to  a  background  which  in¬ 
cludes  an  alcoholic  father  and 
a  mother  who  is  a  prostitute. 
Miss  Ethel  Huneycutt  was 
winding  up  five-weeks  of  inter¬ 
views  before  the  boy  left  volun¬ 
tarily  for  psychiatric  treatment 
in  Broughton  State  Hospital. 

Not  all  stories  had  the  pathos 
of  this  one.  One  reporter’s  call 
to  the  Prison  Control  Center 
found  Dr.  Gilbert  Colina  doing 
the  mundane  chore  of  filling  out 
reports  in  triplicate  on  past 
calls  for  the  center’s  help.  (One 
copy  for  the  local  health  depart¬ 
ment,  one  for  the  state  health 
department  and  one  for  Wash- 
in^on). 

• 

Executive  C.  E. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Stephen  D.  Donahue  has  been 
appointed  executive  city  editor 
of  the  Worcester  Evening  Gor 
zette.  This  is  a  newly  created 
position.  He  has  been  with  the 
paper  since  1931,  and  has  been 
city  editor  since  1945.  Sidney 
B.  McKeen  has  taken  over  as 
city  editor,  having  been  assistant 
for  the  last  seven  years. 
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Extremist  News  Ban 
Stirs  Row  in  Quebec 

Quebec  City  “Consequently,  there  is  no 
In  the  face  of  mounting  sup-  question  that  Le  Soleil  and 
port  for  their  news  staffs  in  a  L’Evenement  wish  to  interfere 
controversy  over  editorial  policy,  with  the  dissemination  of  news. 
Le  Soleil  and  L'Evenement  pub-  “However,  the  right  to  require 
lishcd  this  week  a  declaration  the  newsroom  management  to 
that  they  intend  to  “treat  news  exercise  close  supervision  over 
on  the  basis  of  recognized  jour-  all  that  is  published  in  our 
nalistic  standards.”  newspapers  cannot  be  contested. 

Labor  unions,  student  groups  so  that  news  will  l)e  treated  on 
and  others  expressed  sympathy  merit  and  take  into  account 
with  the  position  taken  by  the  present  circumstances  and  so 
Quel>ec  Union  of  Journalists  in  that  errors  may  be  detected, 
respect  to  a  directive  that  for-  and  deformations  and  exaggera- 
bade  publication  of  articles  that  tions  in  any  text  may  be  cor- 
might  tend  to  put  separatism  or  rected  as  need  be. 
leftism  in  a  favorable  light.  “In  the  past,  the  newspapers’ 

...  ,,  management  has  given  consid- 

A.med  at  Extremists  ^^^^ble  proof  of  its  respect  of 

Any  employes  who  do  not  freedom  of  the  press.  But  it  also 
agree  with  the  management’s  holds  the  view  that  a  free  press 


decision  to  avoid  giving  promi¬ 
nence  to  extremists  should  le- 


is  a  responsible  press.  Also,  it  is 
in  this  spirit  that  it  acts  con¬ 


sign,  the  staff  instructions  stantly  in  collaboration  with  the 
stated.  The  union  asserted  the  newsroom  management, 
directive  amounted  to  a  charge  r  i  •  »  ■ 

that  certain  reporters  had  prac- 

ticed  yellow  journalism  in  “Our  two  newspapers,  at  the 
stories  of  police  brutality  and  service  of  the  Quebec  commu- 
other  incidents  following  the  nity  and  their  readers,  will  con- 
\dsit  of  the  Queen  here  last  tinue  to  employ  their  freedom 
month.  and  independence  to  the  best  of 

The  union  threatened  to  sue  their  judgment  and  conscience, 
the  newspapers  for  $100,000  As  in  the  past,  they  will  be 
libel  damages  if  they  did  not  guided  by  the  intent  and  will  to 
publish  a  complete  retraction  of  serve  the  liest  interests  of  the 
the  statement  to  the  staffs  by  milieu  with  which  they  are  iden- 
Nov.  7.  tified,  not  ever  forgetting  their 

Management’s  reply  came  in  obligation  to  inform  faithfully 
the  publication  of  a  statement  and  completely.  They  will  treat 
Nov.  9  over  the  signature  of  news  on  the  basis  of  recognized 
A.  P.  Mercier,  vicepresident  and  journalistic  standards,  keeping 
general  manager  of  the  jointly-  in  mind  the  nature  and  the  im- 
published  newspapers.  The  portance  of  facts  and  state- 


statement  said: 


ments,  as  well  as  the  public 


“For  several  days,  Le  Soleil  standing  and  authority  of  per- 
and  L’Evenement  have  been  the  sons  concerned. 


object  of  abundant  publicity. 


“The  purpose  of  this  state- 


“This  is  due  to  remarks,  much  ment  is  to  explain  more  fully 
discussed  in  public,  that  were  remarks  made  before  the  Riche- 
intended  for  those  who  manage  lieu  Club  at  Chicoutimi.” 
our  newsroom.  Mr.  Mercier,  in  his  speech 

“They  have  been  interpreted  said  the  two  dailies  under  his 
in  different  ways  in  various  management  would  not  accede 
places.  to  a  demand  by  their  joumal- 

“For  that  reason  we  believe  ists’  union  for  a  public  retrac- 
the  following  lines  are  necessary  tion  of  certain  passages  of  the 


to  make  our  position  clear.  instructions  to  the  news  super- 

I  .  .•  c.-ii  1  1  visory  staff, 

ns  nu  ions  .  i  .  pp  y  instructions  banned  pub- 

“Le  Soleil  and  L’Evenement  lication  of  statements  preach- 
for  many  years  have  identified  ing  violence  by  .separatists,  na- 
themselves  as  independent  news-  tionalists  and  other  groups  or 
papers,  organs  of  information.  persons;  and  of  protests  against 

“Their  first  and  constant  pre-  established  authority  by  persons 
occupation  is  to  give  to  their  considered  to  have  no  authority 
readers  every  day  accurate,  com-  or  groups  considered  not  repre- 
plete,  honest  and  impartial  news,  sentative  of  the  public  interest. 

“Instructions  to  this  effect  After  a  meeting,  the  Confed- 
have  never  been  withdrawn,  eration  of  National  Trade  Un- 
They  applied  yesterday.  They  ions  affiliates  declared:  “There 
still  apply  today  and  will  con-  is  a  campaign  to  disparage  Que- 
tinue  to  apply  tomorrow  in  all  bee  journalists  which  has  tended 
circumstances.  to  become  systematic  in  the  past 
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few  months  on  the  part  of  some 
highly-placed  persons  in  the 
government,  as  well  as  in  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  the  clergy  and 
among  newspaper  directors.” 

The  organization  recommend¬ 
ed  the  establishment  of  a  com¬ 
mission  to  study  the  role  of  the 
press  during  the  Oct.  10-11 
Royal  visit. 

A  mass  rally  was  lieing  or¬ 
ganized  to  “inform  the  entire 
Quebec  population  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  formal  opposition  to 
the  anti-democratic  and  dis¬ 
criminatory  directive  of  Le 
Soleil  and  L’Evenement.” 

• 

Bertram  J.  Perkins 

Bertram  J.  Perkins,  79,  for¬ 
mer  European  director  for  Fair- 
child  Publications,  died  Nov.  5 
at  Charlottesville,  Va.  He  was  a 
native  of  England  but  became  an 
American  citizen  and  served 
with  Army  Intelligence  in  World 
War  1.  He  was  an  officer  in  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor,  past 
president  of  the  Anglo-American 
Press  Association  in  Paris,  and 


a  founding  member  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  in  New  York. 


Zenger  Ceremony 

Ceremonies  to  commemorate 
the  230th  anniversary  of  the 
imprisonment  of  John  Peter 
Zenger,  Colonial  printer  and 
publisher,  will  take  place  at 
noon,  Nov.  17,  at  Federal  Hall 
in  New  York.  In  1734  his  cell 
was  in  the  then  City  Hall  at 
Broad  and  Wall  Streets,  the  site 
now  occupied  by  Federal  Hall 
National  Memorial.  The  New 
York  City  Rational  Shrines  As¬ 
sociates  is  sponsoring  the  event 
as  part  of  the  city’s  300th  an¬ 
niversary  celebration. 


Record  Edition 

W.  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

The  fourth  annual  Fun  ’N 
Sun  edition  of  the  Palm  Beach 
Post-Times  ran  to  180  pages,  a 
new  record.  Covers  on  five  sec¬ 
tions  contained  full-color  local 
pictures. 


Prince  Charles’  Essays 
Embroiled  in  Legal  Scrap 


By  Edwin  Roth 

London 

Wearing  a  white  wig  and 
scarlet  robe,  a  British  High 
Court  judge  will  have  to  decide 
who  owns  the  school  essays  of 
16-year-old  Prince  Charles,  heir 
to  the  throne.  How  did  Prince 
Charles’  essay  book  leave  his 
possession  —  and  exactly  who 
owns  its  copyright? 

In  September,  the  essay  book 
disappeared  from  Gordonstoun 
School  in  Scotland,  where  the 
Prince  is  being  educated.  The 
book  contains  several  handwrit¬ 
ten  essays  —  each  500  to  1000 
words  long  —  about  the  mon¬ 
archy,  the  British  political  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  press.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  is  an  essay 
dealing  with  social  class  dis¬ 
tinctions. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  30-year- 
old  freelance  journalist  Terence 
Smith,  owner  of  Mercury  Press 
Agency,  called  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  and  said  he  was  proceed¬ 
ing  against  Scotland  Yard 
(London’s  police)  to  return 
“goods  wrongly  taken.” 

The  “goods  wrongly  taken”  is 
Prince  Charles’  essay  book 
which  is  now  in  the  keeping  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  and  Prince 
Philip. 

Mr.  Smith  said  he  went  to 
Gordonstoun  and  there,  in  a 
saloon  near  the  school,  he  signed 
a  contract  with  another  person, 
and  legitimately  obtained  pos¬ 
session  of  the  book.  After  he 


had  made  this  known  in  jour¬ 
nalistic  circles,  he  received  sev¬ 
eral  offers  from  foreign  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines. 

A  man  who  pretended  to  be 
the  representative  of  Le  Figaro 
in  Paris  made  a  very  good  offer 
but  insisted  on  seeing  the  book. 
He  came  with  another  man  — 
Detective-Superintendent  Cyril 
Gold  of  Scotland  Yard.  They 
took  the  book  “acting  under  or¬ 
ders.” 

“In  your  view,  Mr.  Smith  — 
has  Prince  Charles  as  a  minor 
the  right  to  sell  or  give  away 
his  property?”  a  newsman 
asked. 

Mr.  Smith  replied:  “A  minor 
can  sell  or  give  away  his  foot¬ 
ball.” 

But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  opinion  has  a  legal  basis. 
The  trial  will  concern  not  only 
Prince  Charles  and  his  literary 
works  but  also  all  property 
rights  of  British  minors. 

“These  essays  are  not  sensa¬ 
tional,  but  they  are  of  course 
very  interesting  because  of  their 
author,”  says  Mr.  Smith.  “He 
wrote  quite  favorably  about  the 
British  press. 

“For  me,  the  trial  will  be 
mainly  about  whether  the  essays 
can  be  published  in  Britain.  I 
have  photostats  of  the  essays 
and  their  publication  is  already 
assured,  as  foreign  publication 
does  not  depend  on  British 
courts.” 
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Accrediting  Plan 
For  PR  Approved 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Montreal 

The  Public  Relations  Society 
of  America  this  week  formally 
approved  a  voluntary  accredita¬ 
tion  program  “to  raise  profes¬ 
sional  standards  and  improve 
the  practice  of  public  relations.” 

The  assembly  passed  the  pro¬ 
posal  last  November  in  San 
Francisco  and  it  was  ratified  by 
the  PRSA  board  of  directors  by 
a  50  to  10  vote  at  the  17th  an¬ 
nual  conference  here  this  week. 

About  2,000  public  relations 
people  representing  27  countries 
gathered  for  simultaneous  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  PRSA,  the  Canadian 
Public  Relations  Society,  and  the 
International  Public  Relations 
Association. 

Qualifications  required  of  a 
candidate  for  PRSA  accredita¬ 
tion  are  as  follows: 

Basic  Requirt'menls 

•  “Membership  (-active)  in  the 
PRSA  for  at  least  two  years 
immediately  prior  to  the  filing 
of  the  application; 

•  “A  college  degree  or  a  total  of 
10  years  of  public  relations  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  quality  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  accreditation  board; 

•  “High  standards  of  personal 
and  professional  conduct  as  a 
representative  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  community,  and 
good  standing  among  profes¬ 
sional  colleagues; 

•  “Engaged  for  more  than  half 
of  his  working  time  or  teaching 
public  relations  or  administrator 
of  a  full-time  public  relations 
department. 

A  person  who  is  not  an  ac¬ 
credited  member  of  the  PRSA 
is  not  disqualified  from  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  public  relations. 

Only  3,500  members  of  the 
5,000-member  organization  are 
eligible  to  take  the  accreditation 
examination.  A  sur\'ey  among 
these  qualified  individuals  was 
conducted  in  October  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  general  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  program.  About  1,800 
members  expressed  interest  in 
it  and  825  said  they  would  ap¬ 
ply  for  accreditation  the  first 
year;  525  said  they  were  unde¬ 
cided,  and  450  indicated  they 
would  not  apply.  The  825  who 
Intend  to  apply  immediately  are 
made  up  largely  of  corporate 
pr  personnel  and  counsellors. 

Administration  Team 

The  written  test  for  accredita¬ 
tion  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Psychological  Corporation.  It 
will  be  administered  by  this 


company.  Finished  exams  will 
be  turned  over  to  a  three-man 
examination  team  appointed 
from  among  accredited  members 
of  the  PRSA.  This  same  team 
will  administer  the  oral  e.xami- 
nation. 

The  written  part  of  the  exam 
will  require  about  six  hours  and 
the  fee,  to  cover  costs,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  about  $100.  The  test 
will  be  given  twice  a  year 
throughout  the  country  in  key 
locations. 

A  five-man  board  which  will 
administer  the  entire  plan  is 
comprised  of  the  following: 

Kalman  B.  Druck,  president 
of  Harshe-Rotman  &  Druck; 

Milton  Fairman,  vicepresident 
of  the  Borden  company; 

Ed  Lipscomb,  public  relations 
director  of  the  National  Cotton 
Council  Of  America; 

Hale  Nelson,  vicepresident  of 
Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany; 

William  Gaskill,  executive 
vicepresident  of  T.  J.  Ross  & 
Associates; 

G.  Edward  Pendray,  president 
of  Pendray  &  Company,  will 
serve  as  consultant. 

300  Needed  at  Start 

Mr.  Pendray,  who  served  as 
chairman  of  the  accreditation 
board  this  year,  said  300  per¬ 
sons  will  be  needed  at  the  start 
to  get  the  ball  rolling.  These  in¬ 
dividuals  will  not  be  required  to 
take  the  six-hour  written  exam, 
but  will  have  to  pass  an  oral 
exam  and  meet  the  following 
prerequisites : 

•  Have  18  years  experience  in 
public  relations  work. 

•  Made  a  noteworthy  contri¬ 
bution  to  public  relations. 

•  Agree  to  serve  for  3  years 
as  a  member  of  the  examination 
panel. 

•  Never  been  found  guilty  of 
violating  the  PRSA  Code  or 
committed  a  felony  or  been  in¬ 
volved  in  a  scandalous  situation. 

•  Be  endorsed  by  three  active 
members  of  PRSA  who  know 
the  individual. 

Mr.  Pendray  said  the  program 
should  begin  after  Jan.  1. 

Other  members  desiring  ac¬ 
creditation  may  send  their  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  PRSA,  listing 
six  references,  two  of  whom 
must  be  active  members  of  the 
society.  Counsellors  must  list 
major  clients  they  have  served 
within  the  last  10  years. 

The  applications  will  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Accreditation  Sec¬ 


retary  who  will  send  forms  to 
the  applicants’  references  ask¬ 
ing  for  assessment  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  as  a  pr  practitioner. 

The  Vi'rilteii  Test 

The  written  exams  w’ill  cover 
history,  theory,  and  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  public  relations,  as  well 
as  the  techniques  and  ethics. 
The  hardest  part  of  the  exam, 
Mr.  Pendray  said,  is  that  which 
gives  the  applicant  three  hours 
to  answer  one  question  from 
among  a  number  of  choices.  The 
(juestion  consists  of  a  statement 
of  a  problem  situation  and  calls 
for  a  .solution. 

Mr.  Pendray  said  the  Psycho¬ 
logical  Corp.  has  prepared  a 
study  guide  outlining  essential 
knowledge  and  the  reference 
books  to  consult  to  help  the  ap¬ 
plicant  prepare  for  the  exam. 

When  the  applicant  is  ac¬ 
credited,  he  is  entitled  to  use  the 
initials  “PRSAA”  or  “PRSA 
Accredited”  after  his  name  on 
business  cards,  news  releases, 
etc.  Since  it  is  an  individual 
attainment  only,  the  accredita¬ 
tion  mark  must  be  subordinate 
to  the  individual’s  name  and  not 
to  that  of  his  firm,  Mr.  Pendray 
said. 

An  Accreditation  Board  will 
police  the  practices  of  those  who 
are  accredited  and  violators  of 
the  Code  will  be  subject  to  loss 
of  accreditation. 

Only  Alternative 

The  society’s  accreditation 
program  is  another  important 
step  toward  professional  status 
for  pr  practitioners,  said  J.  Car- 
roll  Bateman,  chairman  of  the 
Business  and  Professional  Asso¬ 
ciation  Section. 

“Indeed,”  he  said  in  his  con¬ 
vention  report,  “true  profes¬ 
sional  status  is  the  only  appro¬ 
priate  alternative  to  the  present 
chaotic  situation  in  public  rela¬ 
tions,  with  our  doors  wide  open 
to  any  charaltan,  shyster,  bag- 
man,  inexperienced  clown  or  un¬ 
principled  jackass  who  wishes 
to  hang  out  a  single  and  claim 
that  he  is  in  ‘public  relations.’  ” 

Ovid  Davis  Is  President 

Ovid  R.  Davis,  vicepresident 
of  Coca-Cola  Company,  Atlanta, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of 
America  for  1965. 

Other  officers  of  the  5000 
member  organization  elected  at 
the  annual  meeting  here  in¬ 
cluded:  Robert  B.  Wolcott  Jr., 
president,  Wolcott  &  Associates 
Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  vicepresident; 
John  E.  Sattler,  northeast  pub¬ 
lic  relations  manager.  Ford  Mo¬ 
tor  Company,  New  York,  treas¬ 
urer;  and  John  L.  Rose,  director, 
information  and  editorial  serv¬ 
ices,  Burroughs  Corporation,  De¬ 
troit,  secretary. 


Harold  A.  Bergan,  vicei);esi. 
dent,  Harshe  Rotman  &  Liuck 
Inc.,  Chicago,  and  George  lium- 
mond,  president,  Carl  Byo  r  & 
Associates  Inc.,  New  York,  -ere 
elected  to  two-year  terms  oi  the 
board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Davis  called  for  “a  public 
relations  program  for  Amei  ica” 
that  will  “communicate  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  the  value.s  of 
freedom  and  democracy”. 

He  proposed  a  committee  of 
public  relations  practitioners 
headed  by  Ken  Youel,  a  foimer 
General  Motors  pr  executive,  to 
work  with  the  United  States  In¬ 
formation  Agency  to  help  build 
this  country’s  public  relations 
abroad. 

In  his  speech,  Mr.  Davis 
traced  the  history  of  public  re¬ 
lations  back  to  the  early  days  of 
civilization.  He  said  that  public 
relations  was  practised,  in  more 
primitive  forms,  by  the  “ancient 
despots  of  Babylonia,  Assyria, 
Egypt,  and  Persia,”  and  said 
that  the  brother  of  Cicero  wrote 
the  earliest  knowm  book  on  prop¬ 
aganda. 

Mr.  Davis  stressed  that  public 
relations  has  become  a  “profes¬ 
sion”  and  sighted  the  work  done 
on  a  Code  of  Ethics  by  the  na¬ 
tional  society  and  their  rigid 
measures  of  enforcement  as 
“strides  in  the  direction  of  pro¬ 
fessional  recognition.” 

“The  road  toward  accredita¬ 
tion  is  not  designed  to  eliminate 
everyone  but  the  super  brains 
or  the  most  experienced,”  he 
asserted,  “but  to  afford  all  a 
voluntary  chance  to  meet  rea¬ 
sonable  standards  of  profession¬ 
al  accreditation.” 

“It  can  l)ecome  our  bar  exam, 
our  CPA  exam,  our  CLU,  our 
shingle,  our  Ph.d,”  he  com¬ 
mented. 


Publishing  Company 
Profit  Near  $Million 

VANCOUt'ER,  B.  C. 

Sun  Publishing  Company 
Limited  reported  a  net  profit  of 
$952,814  for  the  financial  year 
ended  Aug.  31. 

Board  chairman  C.  B.  Del- 
bridge  said  in  the  annual  report 
that  net  operating  income,  not 
including  $322,990  profit  from 
the  sale  of  securities  and  assets, 
was  $629,824,  an  increase  of  8.9 
percent  over  operating  income 
of  $577,925  in  1963. 

The  chairman  said  the  gain 
resulted  from  increased  divi¬ 
dends  from  Pacific  Press 
Limited,  which  owns  tw’o  Van¬ 
couver  daily  newspapers,  the 
afternoon  Sun  and  the  Morning 
Province.  Sun  Publishing  owns 
half  of  Pacific  Press. 

The  chairman’s  report  said 
total  retained  income  now  is 
$11,761,291, 
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Cone  Says  All  Media 
Must  Monitor  Ads 


Hot  Springs,  Va. 

Declaring  advertising  is  “being 
conipromised  every  day  by  ex¬ 
pert  bad-actors,”  Fairfax  M. 
Cone,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding,  told  members  of  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  here  this  week  that  media 
must  be  responsible  for  censor¬ 
ing  ad  copy. 

“Unfortunately  there  is  no 
single  authority  available  to 
keep  these  undesirable  adver¬ 
tisers  out  of  print  or  off  the 
air,”  Mr.  Cone  said. 

“If  they  are  local  advertisers, 
as  many  of  them  are,  they  are 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  not  all 
cheaters  are  the  jiroper  quarry 
of  the  Better  Business  Bureaus 
either,  for  they  may  operate 
beyond  the  Bureau’s  authority.” 

It  is  immoral  people  and  not 
the  immoral  nature  of  adver¬ 
tising  that  is  responsible  for 
most  consumer  complaints,  Mr. 
Cone  asserted. 

Examples  of  Bad  Ads 

He  gave  some  examples  of  ads 
that  all  media  should  refuse  to 
accept : 

1.  Suggestive  movie  ads  in 
newspapers. 

2.  Extravagant  promises  by 
cosmetic  and  health  products. 

3.  The  conflicting  aspirin 
claims  on  tv. 

4.  Ads  for  a  dog  food  recently 
in  “some  leading  large  city 
newspapers,”  which  referred  to 
“chunks  of  beautifully  marbled, 
juicy,  broiled  beef”,  when  in 
reality  the  chunks  were  “com¬ 
press^  from  ground  beef  and 
beef  by-products,  mostly  the 
latter.” 

5.  Another  dog  food  ad  that 
asked  bluntly:  “Is  your  dog  a 
walking  garbage  can?” 

6.  A  current  tv  ad  that  “be¬ 
gins,  wordlessly,  with  a  man 
poking  an  index  finger  into  the 
obscene,  fat,  jelly-belly  of  a 

I  second  man  who  is  plainly  suf¬ 
fering  a  gassy  stomach-ache.” 

7.  A  trans-Atlantic  airline  ad 


with  the  headline:  “Show  me  a 
woman  who  won’t  flirt  .  .  .  and 
I’ll  show  you  a  woman  who 
probably  won’t  enjoy  Italy.” 

8.  The  cigarette  ads  showing 
the  black  eyes  people  got  for 
“refusing  to  switch.” 

9.  A  magazine  ad  for  cham¬ 
pagne  with  the  headline:  “The 
trouble  with  drinking  cham¬ 
pagne  ordinarily  is,  you  have  to 
organize  it  like  bridge.” 

10.  An  ad  for  a  movie  camera 
showing  it  being  hammered  in 
with  a  tenpenny  nail. 

11.  Ads  that  belittle  or  dini- 
grate  competitors  like  an  airline 
ad  that  implied  competitors  were 
“soft  on  safety”;  automobile  ads 
v/here  “unselling  a  prospect  on 
competitive  makes  has  long  been 
a  standard  accepted  technique.” 

12.  A  recent  whisky  ad  in 
newspapers  that  “compared  an 
off-brand  of  Scotch  with  six 
better-known,  better-selling  rival 
whiskies  to  the  clearly  implied 
advantage  of  the  former.” 

There  is  a  danger,  Mr.  Cone 
stressed,  that  the  public  will 
become  used  to  denigration  as  a 
tool  of  business,  “and  nothing 
could  be  worse.” 

Mr.  Cone  maintained  that 
various  codes  of  ethics  do  not 
have  “any  total  consequence.” 

“This  is  why  I  believe  it  is  up 
to  each  one  of  us  to  urge  the 
media — all  media — not  to  judge 
advertising,  but  to  monitor  it  to 
the  end  that  each  new  competi¬ 
tive  claim  written  into  any  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  should  be 
accompanied  by  adequate  accept¬ 
able  proof  filed  with  the  medium 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  sound 
gfround  rules.” 

Mr.  Cone  did  not  let  the  agen¬ 
cies  go  scott  free.  He  blamed 
them  for  the  examples  he  gave. 

Dress  shop  ads  and  depart¬ 
ment  and  fo^  store  advertising 
in  print,  according  to  Mr.  Cone, 
are  “probably  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  advertising  in  the  world 
today.” 

“They  say  ‘what’,  ‘where’  and 
‘how  much’;  they  say  these 
things  in  the  fewest  possible 
words,  in  the  plainest  possible 
terms,  and  they  illustrate  them 


CHAIRMAN — Thomas  B.  McCabe 
Jr.,  marketing  vicepresident  of 
Scott  Paper  Co.,  was  elected 
chairman  of.  the  board  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ers  in  the  annual  meeting  this 
week.  A  graduate  of  Swarthmore 
and  Harvard,  ha  began  his  busi¬ 
ness  career  with  Jewel  Tea  Co. 
and  joined  Scott  10  years  ago. 

without  invention,  with  remark¬ 
able  fidelity,”  he  said. 

“This  is  working  advertising, 
not  playful  advertising.  And 
no  one  in  any  advertised  busi¬ 
ness  should  accept  anything 
else.” 

Cone  Code  for  Ads 

Following  is  the  “Cone  Code” 
for  good  ads: 

“First.  Advertising  should  be 
clear — as  to  what  the  proposi¬ 
tion  is;  it  should  select  its  logi¬ 
cal  prospects  (no  one  else 
matters). 

“Second.  Advertising  should 
be  complete — it  should  leave  no 
answerable  question  unanswered. 

“Third.  Advertising  should  be 
important — its  logical  prospects 
would  learn  something  impor¬ 
tant  from  it. 

“Fourth.  Advertising  should 
be  personal — and  it  should  ex¬ 
press  the  advertiser’s  personal¬ 
ity,  just  as  it  appeals  to  the 
prospect’s  own  interest. 

“Fifth,  and  finally:  Adver¬ 
tising  should  produce  an  immedi¬ 
ate  decision  to  do  something 
reasonable  that  the  advertising 
calls  for.” 

• 

Named  for  Heineken 

Leo  van  Munching,  president 
of  Van  Munching  &  Co.  Inc., 
New  York  City,  has  appointed 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  to  han¬ 
dle  national  advertising  for 
Heineken  Imported  Holland 
Beer,  as  well  as  Queen  Anne,  St. 
Leger  and  Something  Special 
Scotches,  Old  Gentry  (5in,  Heid- 
sieck  Dry  Monopole  Champagnes 
and  various  imported  French 
Wines.  John  Nuccio  will  be  ac¬ 
count  group  manager. 


Puzzle  Prize 
Tie-In  Space 
Is  Sold  Out 

Haufax,  N.  S. 

Advertisers  and  agencies 
clamor  for  space  in  a  new  Cross¬ 
word  Puzzle  promotion  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Chronicle-Heraid 
and  Mail-Star. 

For  many  years  the  newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  publishing  a 
weekly  crossword  puzzle  with  a 
cash  prize  which  increased  each 
week  if  no  winner  was  declared. 
The  prize  money  ranged  from 
$300  to  $2000  over  a  period  of 
weeks.  Returns  were  exception¬ 
ally  high,  ranging  from  16,000 
to  50,000  answers  per  week. 

The  newspapers  approached 
10  advertisers  with  the  idea  of 
offering  an  additional  $200  prize 
money  if  a  label  was  enclosed 
from  a  g;iven  product  with  the 
winning  crossword  entry.  A  pre¬ 
mium  rate  was  charged,  and 
each  advertiser  signed  a  13- 
week  contract  for  200  lines  per 
week. 

On  opening  week  the  cash 
prize  was  $1050.  plus  an  oppor- 
timity  to  win  an  additional 
$2000.  if  10  labels  were  enclosed 
with  the  winning  entry. 

Response  from  advertisers 
was  overwhelming,  and  in  the 
words  of  A1  Griffin,  ad  director, 
“For  once  we  had  to  turn  ad¬ 
vertisers  down  when  the  pro¬ 
motion  became  oversubscribe.” 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that 
90%  of  the  advertisers  were 
predominantly  in  the  broadcast 
medium  at  the  present  time. 
Since  the  first  advertisement 
was  published,  more  advertisers 
have  also  requested  space. 

The  papers  backed  up  the  pro¬ 
motion  by  working  with  the 
leading  chain  stores  in  the  area, 
by  supplying  shelf  talkers  and 
point  of  sale  displays.  The  mer¬ 
chandising  ads  were  also  made 
available  to  branch  offices  and 
brokers  representing  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  concerned. 

“This  is  the  kind  of  newspa¬ 
per  selling  we  like  to  see”  was 
the  comment  from  one  agency. 


Ass^t  Ad  Director 

Phoenix 

Promotion  of  Louis  C.  Reyn¬ 
olds  to  assistant  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Arizona  Republic 
and  the  Phoenix  Gazette  has 
been  announced  by  Howard  S. 
Wilcox,  general  manager  of  the 
newspapers.  Mr.  Reynolds,  who 
has  been  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  will  retain  that  post  while 
serving  as  assistant  to  Lee  M. 
Hover,  advertising  director. 
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Stock  Exchange  Ads 
Proving  Readership 


THE  VICTOR  RETURNS— Herbert  L  Stiefel,  at  left,  president  of  Co- 
Ordinated  Marketing  Agency  in  New  York,  welcomes  the  chairman 
and  founder,  Lester  L.  Wolff,  after  his  successful  run  for  a  Congressional 
seat  from  Nassau  County.  Mr.  Wolff,  a  Democrat,  defeated  Republican 
Steven  Derounian,  a  House  veteran. 


Montreal 

Rising  public  interest  in  finan¬ 
cial  and  business  news  has 
brought  about  “an  astounding 
increase”  in  the  readership  of 
newspaper  financial  pages,  Rud- 
dick  C.  Lawrence,  vicepresident 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  said  here  this  week. 

Behind  this  heightened  inter¬ 
est  in  business  and  financial 
news,  Mr.  Lawrence  said  at  the 
17th  National  Conference  of  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of 
America,  is  the  “dynamic 
growth  of  ^are  ownership.” 

More  than  17  million  Ameri¬ 
cans  owned  stock  as  of  early 
1962,  he  noted,  resulting  in 
“more  share  owners  in  America 
than  members  of  labor  unions 
.  .  .  though  many  people  are 
found  in  both  categories.”  In 
addition,  some  100  million  per¬ 
sons  own  stock  indirectly 
through  pension  funds,  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  banks  and  other 
financial  institutions. 

MUIlion  Customers  a  Year 

“On  an  averagfe  the  securities 
business  is  acquiring  new  cus¬ 
tomers  at  the  rate  of  one  mil¬ 
lion  a  year,”  Mr.  Lawrence  said. 
“When  it  comes  to  growth,  the 
securities  business  has  had  more 
first-time  buyers  in  recent  years 
than  such  growth  industries  as 
the  manufacturers  of  room  air 
conditioners  or  automatic  clothes 
washers  and  dryers.” 

“Our  studies  show  that  50% 
to  70%  of  men  readers  and  30% 
of  women  readers  are  reading 
financial  sections,”  he  disclosed. 
Similar  studies  support  the  Ex¬ 
change’s  findings,  he  said,  not¬ 
ing  that  a  New  York  Times  sur¬ 
vey  found  there  is  more  reader- 
ship  in  the  business  sections  by 
men  than  any  other  section  of 
the  newspaper,  including  sports 
and  editorial  pages.  He  also 
cited  reports  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Houston  Post  and 
Louisvi^  Courier  Journal  which 
showed  exceptionally  high  finan¬ 
cial  pagre  readership  by  both 
men  and  women. 

Ads  Moved  to  Business  Page 

Mr.  Lawrence  said  the  Ex¬ 
change  this  year  switched  its 
newspaper  ads  which  carry  a 
coupon  offering  educational  lit¬ 
erature  from  the  general  news 
pages  to  the  financial  pages. 

“Since  moving  our  ads,  the 
coupon  response  per  thousand 
circulation  has  increased  143% 
over  the  previous  Fall,”  he  said. 
The  ads  are  carried  in  some  700 
newspapers. 


“A  lot  of  advertisers  have  not 
caught  up  with  the  tremendous 
growth  in  readership  of  finan¬ 
cial  news  and  the  changing  pat¬ 
terns  of  newspaper  readership,” 
he  pointed  out.  And,  he  added; 
“Perhaps  our  study  will  encour¬ 
age  newspapers  to  provide  more 
information  about  readership  of 
their  various  sections.” 

Along  with  rising  interest  in 
financial  and  business  news, 
there  is  a  “continuing  revolu¬ 
tion”  in  financial  communica¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Lawrence  declared, 
that  will  bring  about  significant 
changes.  They  will  be,  he  said: 

•  More  companies  reporting 
more  fully  on  corporate  and 
financial  news. 

•  More  uniform  and  more 
sophisticated  financial  data. 

•  Greater  stress  on  self-regu¬ 
lation  and  ethical  considerations 
in  handling  communications 
with  the  public. 

•  More  explanation  and  in¬ 
terpretation  in  presenting  finan¬ 
cial  information. 

•  Greater  efforts  to  educate 
the  public  not  just  about  com¬ 
pany  affairs,  but  also  about  the 
profit  system,  how  to  invest,  and 
how  our  economy  works; 

•  Increasing  activity  in  pro¬ 
viding  an  understanding  of  how 
tariffs,  and  other  public  issues 
affect  the  interests  of  share¬ 
holders  and  the  public. 

Demand  for  Specialist 

To  bring  about  these  changes 
and  to  communicate  effectively 
with  the  growing  number  of 
shareholders,  he  said,  public  re¬ 
lations  men  and  financial  jour¬ 
nalists  will  have  to  develop  new 
techniques. 

^r.  Lawrence  said  the  new 
techniques  will  demand  a  “new 
breed”  of  public  relations  ex¬ 
ecutives,  specializing  in  such 
fields  as  security  analysis  and 
economics.  He  described  the 
specialist  as  a  “financial  com¬ 
municator”  who  has  the  “cour¬ 
age  and  ability  to  get  his  or¬ 
ganization  or  clients  to  speak 
up  on  the  business  issues  of  the 
day  and  be  able  to  carry  on 
economic  education.” 

• 

Farber  Associates 

Herbert  J.  Farber,  formerly 
with  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates, 
Ruder  &  Finn  and  the  Belgian 
Government  Information  Center, 
has  organized  Herbert  J.  Far¬ 
ber  Associates  in  New  York  City 
to  specialize  in  industrial,  cor¬ 
porate  and  international  ac¬ 
counts. 


Suburban  Press 
Group  Learns 
Reader  Habits 

Chicago 

The  Suburban  Press  Founda¬ 
tion,  an  association  of  39  pub¬ 
lishers  of  newspapers  located  in 
suburban  community  areas 
served  by  150  newspapers,  has 
been  learning  about  reading 
habits  and  what  advertising 
agencies  think  of  suburban  pub¬ 
lications. 

Each  member  participating  in 
an  information  campaign  offered 
$1,000  in  cash  prizes,  with  a 
$500  first  prize,  $200  second  and 
$100  thini,  plus  20  smaller 
prizes  for  filling  out  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  and  writing  25  or 
more  words  explaining  why 
readers  think  suburban  com¬ 
munity  papers  are  important. 

Questions  included  what  fam¬ 
ilies  regularly  read  in  the  pa¬ 
pers,  where  they  do  most  of 
their  shopping  for  food  and  mer¬ 
chandise,  what  ad  medium  (sub¬ 
urban  community  newspapers, 
metro  dailies,  or  tv  and  radio) 
is  the  greatest  help  in  shopping, 
what  news  or  features  are  de¬ 
sired  and  whether  a  metro  daily 
is  purchased  regfularly. 

The  questionnaire  to  media 
directors  of  representative  ad 
agencies  in  the  United  States 
asked : 

If  suburban  community  news¬ 
papers  have  ever  been  used  as 
a  communications  medium,  what 
response  or  results  they  got, 
what  suburban  publishers  can 
do  to  make  suburban  newspa¬ 
pers  more  useful,  and  whether 
effective  communication  with 


suburban  newspaper  readers  re¬ 
quires  a  specialized  copy  treat¬ 
ment. 

Seventy-five  Chicago  papers 
that  are  members  of  the  Sub¬ 
urban  Press  Foundation  began 
distribution  in  September  of  a 
color  food  supplement.  Distribu¬ 
tion  covered  a  circulation  of 
513,000. 

• 

Weekly’s  Stay-in*Home 
Time  Exceeds  2  Days 

Rockville,  Md. 

More  than  96%  of  a  weekly 
new.spaper’s  readers  keep  the 
paper  in  their  homes  for  two 
days  or  longer,  if  subscribers  to 
the  Montgomery  County  Sentinel 
of  Rockville  are  typical.  More 
than  81%  keep  it  three  days  or 
longer. 

More  than  84%  of  the  Sentinel 
households’  copies  are  read  by 
two  or  more  people  per  edition. 
In  33%  of  the  homes,  three  or 
more  people  read  each  copy. 

More  than  83%  of  the  families 
buy  most  of  their  food  for  the 
home  on  Thursday,  Friday  or 
Saturday. 

These  are  some  of  the  conclu¬ 
sions  from  a  survey  conducted 
by  the  Rockville  newspaper.  The 
readership  study  comprised  47 
questions  prepared  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  Dr.  Leonard  Kapiloff,  and 
editor,  Roger  Farquhar,  with 
Morton  Frank,  vicepresident  of 
Newspaper  Magazines  Inc. 

• 

In  Agency  PR  Job 

Cunningham  &  Walsh  Inc., 
New  York,  has  named  Jack 
Steinberg  director  of  the  public 
relations  department  to  succeed 
Edward  T.  Chase,  now  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  New  American 
Library. 
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Editors  Should  Eye 
Nation’s  New  ‘Look’ 


Both  newspaper  editors  and 
coniiianies  that  advertise  in 
newspapers  should  be  “sensitive 
today  to  the  rapidly  changing 
look  in  the  nation.” 

Don  Underwood,  president  of 
eastern  operations  of  Bozell  & 
Jacobs  Inc.,  oflFered  this  advice 
after  completing  a  study  of  the 
youth  market.  Mr.  Underwood 
said  his  interest  in  the  study 
was  “not  necessarily  products 
and  |)roduct  sales.” 

Bozell  &  Jacobs,  however,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  combined  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  advertising 
agencies  in  the  country,  and,  as 
such,  is  constantly  interested  in 
newspapers  and  the  type  of 
audiences  they  try  to  reach. 
Furthermore,  as  a  former  news¬ 
paperman  (Indianapolis  News), 
Mr.  Underwood  said  he  still 
feels  he’s  a  member  of  the  club, 
thinking  both  like  an  editor  and 

Ian  advertising  agency  execu¬ 
tive. 

Nution  Growing  Younger 

“Within  two  years,  half  the 
population  of  the  United  States 
will  l)e  25  years  of  age  or  un¬ 
der,”  Mr.  Underwood  said.  “Pro¬ 
jecting  census  figures  further, 
by  1970  60%  of  the  population 
will  be  under  25. 

“The  most  popular  age  for 
girls  getting  married,  right  now, 
is  18.  The  next  most  popular  is 
19,  and  the  third,  17.  There  are 
■  more  than  a  million  teen-age 
i  marriages  a  year. 

S  “The  average  youth  today  — 
I  and  I  use  the  word  ‘average’ 
advisedly  —  begins  adult  life, 
thinking  in  terms  of  tvs,  sev- 
i  eral  radios,  multiple  baths,  air- 
:  conditioning,  one  or  two  cars, 
sun  lamps,  and  long  distance 
telephoning  at  the  twirl  of  a 
dial.  What  they  are  interested 
in  buying  are  quality  products. 
They  prefer  brand-name  mer¬ 
chandise.  They  have  a  distrust 
of  bargains  and  ‘closing  out’ 
sales.  They  have  much  more 
1  leisure  time  than  people  of  a 
generation  ago  had. 
j  “Today’s  youth  is  also  more 
inquiring.  They  are,  to  a  degree, 
suspicious  of  hard-sell.  They  are 
I  inclined  to  expect  things  to  be 
a  little  more  orderly  than  we 
ever  hoped  or  dared  them  to 
be.” 

Mr.  Underwood  was  reminded 
of  what  Socrates  said  about 
young  people,  which  sounds  as 


if  it  was  spoken  today. 

“I  agree  that  the  basic  traits 
of  younger  people  have  not 
changed  since  the  days  of  Plato, 
and  Socrates,”  Mr.  Underwood 
said.  “But  when  we  hear  of  ap¬ 
parent  disregard  for  authority, 
or  questioning,  or  disrespectful 
attitudes,  I  think  we  should  keep 
in  mind  that  never  in  history 
has  there  been  such  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  young  people  in  a  na¬ 
tion’s  population. 

“Without  condoning  teen-age 
drinking,  rising  incidence  of 
crimes,  flippancies,  I  think  we 
must  consider  that  we  hear 
more  about  these,  not  becau.se 
young  people  are  worse,  but  be¬ 
cause  there  are  more  of  them.” 

Gonferenee  on  Atom 

Mr.  Underwood  told  of  the 
National  Youth  Conference  on 
the  Atom,  which  Bozell  &  Jacobs 
instituted  and  conducts  annual¬ 
ly  for  67  investor-owned  electric 
utility  companies  which  are  its 
clients.  This  year’s  conference 
was  held  in  Chicago  Nov.  5-6-7. 
The  purpose  is  to  present  to  a 
representative  group  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  most  able  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  “an  authori¬ 
tative  and  inspiring  picture  of 
the  promise  of  the  peaceful 
atom  in  its  various  applications, 
and  to  help  advance  interest  in 
the  study  of  science  in  the 
United  States.” 

This  is  the  seventh  such  pro¬ 
gram  that  the  agency  has  ar¬ 
ranged.  About  350  boys  and 
gprls  17  years  old  attend,  along 
with  250  high  .school  teachers. 
About  60%  are  boys,  40%  girls. 
Each  public  utility  works  with 
their  local  school  officials  to  se¬ 
lect  the  delegates  on  a  merit 
basis. 

“While  some  publicity  natu¬ 
rally  develops  from  the  confer¬ 
ence,  that  is  honestly  not  its 
primary  objective,”  Mr.  Under¬ 
wood  said.  “We  believe  that  offi¬ 
cers  and  staff  of  public  utilities 
will  profit  by  making  friends 
with  the  young  people  in  their 
cities  who  will  be  the  leading 
citizens  of  tomorrow. 

Making  Friends 

“The  most  progessive  news¬ 
papers,  I  know,  are  finding  simi¬ 
lar  ways  to  make  friends  with 
young  people.  The  local  public 
schools  have  always  been  big 


Don  Underwood 


news  in  local  papers.  Because 
newspapers  are  so  personally 
close  to  young  people,  they  make 
excellent  advertising  media  for 
products  and  services  that  our 
young  adults  are  buying. 

“The  youth  market  has  be¬ 
come  more  sophisticated,  be¬ 
cause  their  parents  have  had 
more  of  the  tangible  comforts 
than  the  previous  generation. 
Youths  of  today  consider  com¬ 
monplace  what  we  regarded  as 
luxuries. 

“As  an  agency  we  must  con¬ 
sider  that  there  is  keener  com¬ 
petition  than  ever  before  for 
men’s  minds. 

“Newspapers  must  be  written 
and  edited  to  appeal  to  these 
nearly  100,000,000  young  minds. 
And  it  will  not  be  a  matter  of 
writing  down.  Like  adults, 
young  people  want  their  facts 
straight  and  quickly,  both  in 
reading  matter  and  in  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

Worked  in  Washington 

Formerly  chief  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  India¬ 
napolis  News,  Mr.  Underwood 
joined  Bozell  &  Jacobs  in  1949 
to  open  the  agency’s  Washing¬ 
ton  office.  He  was  transferred 
to  New  York  in  1956  to  direct 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  office 
as  executive  vicepresident.  He 
also  supervised  the  Electric 
Companies  Public  Information 
Program. 

This  summer  he  was  elected 
president,  succeeding  Donald  D. 
Hoover,  also  a  former  newspa¬ 
perman  who  continues  with  the 
agency  as  chairman. 

A  native  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Underwood  attended  school 
in  Indiana  and  joined  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News.  From  1936  to 
1942  he  was  national  and  for¬ 
eign  news  editor.  After  World 
War  II  in  which  he  served  in 
the  Army  enlisting  in  1942  as  a 
private  and  being  mustered  out 
in  1945  as  a  captain,  he  became 
chief  political  writer,  before  be¬ 
ing  assigned  to  Washington  in 
1947. 
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Stores  Look 
For  Boom  in 
Gift  Season 

Nearly  nine  out  of  every  10 
retailers  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  expect 
Christmas  sales  volume  this 
year  to  exceed  that  of  1963,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  surxey  conducted 
through  member  newspapers  of 
the  Bureau  of  .Advertising, 
ANPA. 

In  a  poll  of  retailers,  89% 
look  for  sales  gains  this  Christ¬ 
mas  over  a  year  ago.  Ten  per¬ 
cent  say  they  feel  business  \vill 
remain  about  the  .same  and  one 
percent  look  for  a  .sales  decline. 

Key  reasons  given  for  optim¬ 
ism  are  the  rising  climate  of 
prosperity  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion,  stabilization  of  the  political 
situation,  the  effects  of  the  tax 
cut  on  consumer  spending  and 
credit,  and  the  fact  that  1964 
offers  24  selling  days  between 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  — 
two  more  than  in  1963. 

Because  of  the  extra  selling 
days  this  year,  only  11%  of  the 
surveyed  retailers  say  they  will 
start  their  promotions  earlier 
this  year.  However,  57%  of  the 
merchants  state  they  will  start 
their  Christmas  promotions 
prior  to  Nov.  22,  the  start  of 
Thanksgiving  week. 

Bigger  advertising  budgets 
are  planned  by  more  than  half 
of  the  stores.  Fifty-two  percent 
intend  to  raise  their  ad  budgets 
over  those  for  Christmas  1963. 
Forty-three  percent  plan  to 
maintain  advertising  at  last 
year’s  level  and  less  than  five 
}>ercent  expect  to  trim  their 
.spending. 

Nearly  three  out  of  four  — 
some  71%  plan  to  invest  80% 
or  more  of  their  total  Christmas 
ad  budgets  in  newspapers.  Seven 
percent  will  invest  100%  and 
45%  will  invest  from  90  to  99% 
of  their  ad  dollars  in  newspaper 
advertising  during  the  holiday 
season. 

Included  in  the  survey  were 
200  retailers  covering  97  mar¬ 
kets  in  32  states  and  3  Canadian 
provinces.  All  major  retail  store 
categories  were  represented. 


Joins  Ad  Agency 

Fred  Webber  has  joined  Knox 
Reeves  Advertising  Inc.,  as  an 
Account  Executive,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Robert  W.  Stafford, 
president.  Mr.  Webber  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  as  an  account  rep¬ 
resentative  on  financial  institu¬ 
tions  and  with  the  media  depart¬ 
ment  of  BBDO,  Minneapolis. 
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Drug  Price 
Ban  Voided 
In  Oregon 

Eugene,  Ore. 

An  Oregon  State  Board  of 
Pharmacy  ruling  which  pro¬ 
hibits  druggists  from  advertis¬ 
ing  prescription  drugs  to  con¬ 
sumers  was  declared  null  and 
void  by  Circuit  Court  Judge  Val 
Sloper,  in  a  verbal  ruling  last 
week. 

Suit  again.st  the  board  was 
brought  by  the  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
and  four  newspapers  —  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  Eugene 
Register-Guard,  Salem  Oregon 
Statesman,  and  Rosehurg  News- 
Review  —  challenging  its  pro¬ 
mulgation  issued  Aug.  11,  1961. 
Suit  was  started  early  in  1962 
and  the  trial  was  held  in  June, 
1964. 

Plaintiffs  attacked  the  ruling 
on  the  grounds  that  the  Phar¬ 
macy  Board  exceeded  its  powers 
granted  by  the  legislature  and 
that  the  rule  violated  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantees  of  due  proc¬ 
ess,  reasonableness  and  freedom 
of  speech.  Defendants  argued 
that  this  kind  of  advertising 
creates  a  desire  for  drugs  and 
causes  confusion  between  doctor 
and  patient. 

“We  have  always  taken  the 
position  that  the  public  has  the 
right  to  know  prices  of  drugs 
and  other  items  before  they  en¬ 
ter  a  store  and  that  the  stores 
should  have  the  right  to  ad¬ 
vertise  those  prices  if  they 
wish,”  said  Carl  C.  Webb,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  in  com¬ 
menting  on  the  judge’s  decision. 

While  voiding  the  regulation 
under  challenge.  Judge  Sloper 
ruled  that  the  board,  under  its 
general  grant  of  powers  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  practice  of  pharmacy, 
did  have  the  power  to  regulate 
advertising  but  that  the  promul¬ 
gation  under  attack  bears  no 
reasonable  relation  to  public 
health  and  welfare. 

• 

Turkheimer  Heads 
Mathes  PR  Division 

Nathan  A.  Turkheimer  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the 
public  relations  and  publicity 
department  of  J.  M.  Mathes 
Inc.  He  succeeds  Arthur  F.  Mon¬ 
roe,  who  has  resigned. 

Mr.  Turkheimer  joined  the 
agency  in  1959  and  has  served 
as  an  account  supervisor,  was 
associated  with  Hill  &  Knowlton, 
and  as  a  reporter  with  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun, 
New  York  Times,  and  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch. 


Anton  W.  Bondy 

Boiidy  Joins  Bureau 
Of  Adverlisinp  Staff 

Anton  W.  Bondy,  formerly 
corporate  media  director  of  Jo- 
•seph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons  Inc., 
has  joined  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  as  an  account 
executive  on  the  Eastern  sales 
staff. 

At  Seagrams,  Mr.  Bondy 
serv’ed  as  coordinator  and  su¬ 
pervisor  for  Seagram  sales  com¬ 
panies  and  their  advertising 
agencies.  He  also  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  Lever  Brothers 
Company  as  manager  of  mar¬ 
keting  information  and  earlier 
with  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  as 
media  supervisor.  His  advertis¬ 
ing  background  also  includes 
agency  experience.  He  started 
in  the  advertising  business  with 
Hearst  Enterprises. 

• 

Ex-Newsman  Opens 
Publicity  Agency 

Los  Angeles 

Auto  racing  columnist  Wilson 
R.  Springer  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner  staff  has  re¬ 
signed  after  more  than  28  years 
to  open  his  own  public  relations 
and  publicity  agency  here. 

Mr.  Springer  is  said  to  be  the 
first  West  Coast  columnist  to 
devote  news  and  features  to 
sports  car  racing  and  activi¬ 
ties  connected  to  motorized 
sports.  In  addition  to  serving 
as  a  writer,  he  also  worked  as 
cartoonist,  illustrator  and  lay¬ 
out  man  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment. 

• 

Section  for  Factors 

The  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun  published  an  adver¬ 
tising  section  Oct.  26  devoted 
entirely  to  commercial  finan¬ 
cing  and  factoring.  The  supple¬ 
ment  was  sold  to  the  members 
of  the  National  Commercial  Fi¬ 
nancing  Conference  Inc.  by 
William  Elliot,  the  Telegram’s 
financial  advertising  manager. 
The  Telegram  has  installed 
equipment  to  get  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  publishing  tabloids. 


Ad  Research 

Stimulates 

NewThinking 

An  unnamed  “major”  national 
advertiser  has  instructed  its  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  to  re-evaluate 
their  methods  of  weighing  me¬ 
dia  as  a  result  of  findings  re¬ 
cently  made  public  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  in 
a  study  co-sponsored  with  the 
Newsprint  Information  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Revealing  this  development  in 
a  forthcoming  issue  of  News¬ 
print  Facts,  the  NIC  further 
states  that  the  advertiser  in 
question  currently  places  “more 
stress  on  media  other  than 
new’spapers.” 

Principal  conclusions  of  the 
research  were  that  national  ads 
in  newspapers  attract  many 
more  readers  than  hitherto  be¬ 
lieved  and  that  the  newspaper 
ad  “acts  as  a  magnet  for  the 
people  likely  to  buy.”  (E&P, 
Oct.  3.) 

Presentations  based  on  the 
“Study  of  the  Opportunity  for 
Exposure  to  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising,”  as  the  re¬ 
search  is  titled,  have  been  made 
by  the  Bureau  in  several  major 
cities. 

Cost  of  this  research  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  NIC  as  $90,000, 
to  which  the  Bureau  added  a 
substantial  amount,  according 
to  Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  NIC  has  made  three 
studies  at  a  total  cost  of  $200,- 
000, 

Jack  Kauffman,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Bureau, 
said  this  week  that  research 
sponsored  by  NIC  “has  been 
the  most  effective  sales  infor¬ 
mation  we  have  had.” 

Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  Bu¬ 
reau  president,  has  estimated 
that  this  latest  NIC  study  will 
help  newspapers  get  “many  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  national  ad¬ 
vertising  that  wouldn’t  other¬ 
wise  be  forthcoming.”  Mr.  Lips¬ 
comb  said  it  should  be  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  competitive  battle  with 
other  media. 

Paul  E.  Roberts,  Abitibi 
Power  &  Paper  Co.,  and  NIC 
chairman,  said  the  six  com¬ 
panies  that  comprise  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  “extremely  gratified 
at  the  response  to  this  latest 
of  three  projects  w'e  have  under¬ 
taken  in  behalf  of  newspapers.” 

The  six  companies  account  for 
40%  of  Canada’s  newsprint  ca¬ 
pacity.  Besides  Abitibi  they  are: 
Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper 
Mills,  Ltd.  (Montmorency  Pa¬ 
per  Co.),  Domtar  Newsprint 


HOW  WOULD 
YOU  LIKE  TO 
MAKE  LOVE 
TO  THE  TWELVE 
MOST  BEAUTIFUL 
GIRLS  IN  AMERICA? 

If  you  have  the  Matt  Helm 
look;  Tail,  rugged,  virile, 
suave  and  ruthless,  then  you 
may  have  the  opportunity 
to  star  in  an  exciting  nevn 
motion  picture.  Send  a 
photograph  and  a  resume 
of  your  acting  background 

tO: 

^  Mr.  Billy  Gordon  ^ 
I  Casting  Director  I 
Photographs  I  Columbia  Pictures  | 

cannot  be  fl  Corp.  ■ 

returned  ■  2433  North  Gower  St.  ■ 

5  Hollywood  28,  Calif.  ! 


TALENT  HUNT— A  series  of  three 
display  want  ads  have  been  sched¬ 
uled  by  Columbia  Pictures  to  6nd 
a  leading  man  to  play  the  part  of 
Matt  Holm  in  their  new  movie, 
"The  Silencers."  The  3  inch  size 
ads  appeared  Nov.  I  in  news¬ 
papers  in  10  major  cities. 


rtising,”  as  the  re-  Ltd.  (Wright  Co.),  Great  Lakes 
itled,  have  been  made  Paper  Co.,  (Lake  Superior 
*eau  in  several  major  Newsprint  Co.),  James  Mac- 
laren  Co.,  (Maclaren  Newsprint 
this  research  was  an-  Sales  Ltd.),  MacMillan,  Bloedel 
7  the  NIC  as  $90,000,  Powell  River  Ltd.  (Powell 
the  Bureau  add^  a  River- Alberni  Sales  Corp.). 

I  amount,  according  • 

;o  Bogart,  vicepresi-  Retail  Rate  Cards 

:  has  made  three  Like  National 

a  total  cost  of  $200,- 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele- 
Cauffman,  executive  9ram  and  Gazette  have  revised 
mt  of  the  Bureau  thoir  retail  rate  cards  to  re¬ 
week  that  research  semble  their  national  cards 
by  NIC  “has  been  which  comply  with  the  Ameri- 
effective  sales  infer-  Association  of  Advertising 
have  had.”  Agencies  standard  format, 

m  T  •  u  T  T»  “Now,  anyone  can  compare 
•/I  ^  the  national  and  retail  cards,” 

Leland  J.  Adams,  advertising 

latest  NIC  study  wi  1 

papers  ge  *  item  can  be  found  in  a  similar 

Dilars  in  national  ad-  ,  u  au  j-  » 

.  ij  *1.  At.  or  close  position  on  both  cards, 
that  wouldn  t  other-  duplication 

of  continuity  of  data  and  in- 
it  should  be  an  im-  f^^^mation  was  not  100%  possi- 
ictor  m  the  Jiewspa-  ble  on  both  cards  because  of  the 
ipetitive  battle  with  ^^riables,  exceptions,  additions, 
etc.,  but  “we  believe  that  we 
li.  Roberts,  Abitim  came  pretty  close  .  .  .  and  de- 
Paper  Co.,  and  NIC  veloped  a  better,  two-depart- 
said  the  six  com-  ment  card  system.” 
it  comprise  the  com-  , 

(  “extremely  gratified  ni  -i  a  i  rv* 
sponse  to  this  latest  Philco  Ad  Director 

•ejects  we  have  under-  Philadelphu 

ehalf  of  newspapers.”  Charles  S.  Grill  has  been  ap- 
companies  account  for  pointed  to  the  newly  created  post 
inada’s  newsprint  ca-  of  director  of  advertising  of 
sides  Abitibi  they  are :  Philco  Corporation’s  Consumer 
ladian  Pulp  &  Paper  Products  Division.  He  had  been 
!.  (Montmorency  Pa-  national  advertising  manager  of 
Domtar  Newsprint  the  division. 
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A  WORLD  OF  NEWS 

Far  Eastern  Bureaus/Hong  Kong,  Tokyo  Central  American  Bureau/Mexico  City  South  American  Bureaus /Caracas, 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires  European  Bureau /Paris  Mideastem  Bureau/Beirut  Washington  Bureau/Washington,  D.C. 

Midwest  Bureau/Springfield  West  Coast  Bureaus/Sacramento,  Los  Angeles  Headquarters/San  Diego 

For  complete  information  on  CNS  features, 
contact  Rembert  James,  editor,  Copley  News  Service, 

940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  California 


Grocery  Chain 
Urges  More  Ads 
By  Manufacturer 

Chicago 

A  food  store  chain  executive 
here  last  week  urged  food  manu¬ 
facturers  and  distributoi’s  to  in¬ 
crease  their  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers. 

Or\'ine  W.  Johler,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  advertising 
and  merchandising  for  the  5,000 
Independent  Grocers  Alliance 
Food  Stores,  told  a  group  of 
IGA  advertising  managers  that 
more  food  manufacturers  should 
tell  the  advantages  of  their 
products  in  the  same  section  in 
which  stores  features  the  prices 
of  their  products. 

Mr.  Johler  said  his  organiza¬ 
tion  believes  enough  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  invest  $5,- 
483,192  annually.  “It  is  time,” 
he  said,  “for  the  food  manufac¬ 
turers  and  distributors  to  take 
another  look  at  newspapers  as  a 
proven  source  for  more  of  their 
national  advertising  dollars.” 

Newspapers  have  helped  IGA 
to  become  the  world's  largest 
voluntarj'^  food  store  chain,  Mr. 
Johler  said.  IGA  uses  2,896 
newspapers  for  advertising,  52 
weeks  a  year,  he  said. 


Eversrtliing 
in  Baltimore 
revolires  around 

THE  SUN 


Morning 

Evening 

Sunday 

That's  why 
The  Sunpapers 
carry  more  than 
70% 

of  all  advertising 
in 

Baltimore 

metropolitan 

newspapers. 


NtliontI  Representatives; 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O' Mara  &  Ormsbee 
Now  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia, 
Minneapolis 


.411  Chun  King  Foods 
.4t  Thompson  Agency 

Duluth,  Minn. 

The  Chicago  office  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company  has  been 
named  advertising  agency  for 
all  Chun  King  brand  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  it  was  announced  here  by 
Rolrert  H.  Beeby,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Chun  King  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

The  change  is  being  made  to 
consolidate  advertising  for  Chun 
King  frozen,  canned  and  mixed 
products  formerly  handled  by 
the  Campbell-Mithun  and  Mc¬ 
Cann  Marschalk  agencies.  The 
McManus  John  and  Adams 
agency,  of  Minneapolis,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  handle  the  Wilderness 
brand  of  wild  rice  and  Jeno’s 
Italian  foods  of  the  Northland 
Division  of  Chun  King  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Advertising  budgets  for  the 
Chun  King  brand  items  have 
been  in  excess  of  $2,500,000 
annually. 

Thompson  handled  advertising 
for  Chun  King  from  1954  to 
1959. 

Duffy-Mott  Account 
Goes  to  Kudner  Agency 

Duffy-Mott  Company,  Inc., 
food  processors,  and  Sullivan, 
Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles  Inc., 
of  New  York  have,  mutually 
agreed  to  discontinue  their  rela¬ 
tionship  as  of  Jan.  1,  1965. 

H.  E.  Meinhold,  president  of 
Duffy-Mott,  named  the  Kudner 
.\gency  Inc.  to  handle  all  phages 
of  his  company’s  advertising 
from  that  date  on. 

Duffy-Mott  processes  and  dis¬ 
tributes  four  food  product  lines 
with  an  advertising  billing  of 
about  $2  million. 

j  Account  Changes 

!  •  Seeman  Brothers,  Inc.  has 
'  consolidated  its  advertising  ac- 
I  counts  with  Doherty,  Clifford, 
Steers  &  Shenfield.  The  billings, 
estimated  at  $1  million  annually, 
will  include  all  of  the  brand 


Settiru)  narrow  rneasur<! 
cornposi  Iron  rs  Simple 
when  justification  is 
automatic  rather  than 
left  to  o()erator  judgment 


names  of  the  company  and  its 
subsidiaries,  Seabrook  Farms 
Company  and  Francis  H.  Leg¬ 
gett  &  Co.  The  company’s  two 
previous  agencies  were  A1  Paul 
Lefton  Co.,  Inc.  and  Kastor  Hil¬ 
ton  Chesley  Clifford  &  Atherton. 
.  *  « 

West,  Weir  &  Bartel  has  been 
chosen  to  handle  the  advertising 
and  sales-promotion  account  of 
Republic  Van  &  Storage  of  Los 
Angeles.  The  firm  expects  to 
hike  ad  expenditures  as  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  increased  efforts  in  new- 
business  activities,  according  to 
Jan  T.  Fischer,  client  President. 
... 

A.  L.  Johnson,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  International  Shoe 
Company  of  St.  Louis,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Hockaday  Associates,  Inc.,  New 
York,  as  its  advertising  agency 
for  all  children’s  brands,  Poll- 
Parrot,  Weather-Bird  and  Red 
Goose,  and  the  following  men’s 
brands,  Ambassador,  Rand, 
Randcraft,  City  Club,  Wesboro, 
John  C.  Roberts  and  Kingsway. 
«  «  « 

Ditto  of  Canada,  Ltd.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Al¬ 
bert  Jay  Rosenthal  &  Company 
as  advertising  agency.  Former 
agency  is  the  Canaline  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  of  Toronto.  A  con¬ 
sumer  and  trade  advertising 
program  is  planned. 

• 

Newspaper  Ads  Build 
Chain  of  Pet  Shops 

Philadelphia 

Whether  you’re  advertising 
elephants,  tigers,  or  flea  and 
tick  spray,  the  only  yardstick 
a  pet  shop  has  for  its  adver¬ 
tising  program  is  volume  and 
sales,  according  to  Milton  Dock- 
tor,  merchandising  manager  for 
Docktor’s  Pet  Shops  in  Greater 
Philadelphia. 

Docktor’s,  trying  a  new  con¬ 
cept  in  pet  merchandising  with 
franchised  supermarkets,  re¬ 
cently  opened  their  third  shop 
at  the  Cedarbrook  Mall,  north 
of  Philadelphia,  with  a  gross 
of  $19,000  for  the  first  15  days. 
The  opening  was  widely  her¬ 
alded  in  Philadelphia  dailies  and 
Montgomery  County  weeklies. 

Originally  founded  by  Morris 
E.  Docktor  in  center  city,  the 
.shop  has  always  been  a  large 
user  of  newspaper  space,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Milton  Docktor,  who 
with  his  brother,  Norman,  op¬ 
erates  the  firm. 

“In  Philadelphia,  Docktor’s 
Pet  Shops  advertise  eight  times 
more  than  all  other  42  pet  shops 
combined,”  Milton  Docktor  said. 
“You  must  let  the  public  know 
what  you  have  and  when  and 
where  it  is  available  and  for 
how  much.  Newspapers  do  the 
best  job  here.” 


Data  Booklet 
Index  Issued 

San  Diego,  Calif, 

If  you  want  facts  about  San 
Diego,  the  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune  has  a  list  of  16  booklets 
in  its  facts  series. 

Lest  you  miss  the  one  espe¬ 
cially  desired,  a  four-page  facts 
report  on  the  booklets  has  been 
issued  by  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  separate  booklets  are  de¬ 
voted  to  business  activity,  super¬ 
markets,  autos,  retail,  food,  re¬ 
tailing,  an  annual  market  an¬ 
alysis  and  the  continuing  home 
audit. 

Also  a  branded  liquor  report, 
drug  store  routes,  classified,  cir¬ 
culation  and  readership,  travel, 
and  a  map  report. 

There’s  a  booklet  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  testimonials  of  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  retail  advertising  as 
well  as  a  special  report  on  how 
to  win  votes  through  adver¬ 
tising. 

Of  general  public  interest  is 
the  new  1965  edition  of  the  San 
Diego  Facts  Book.  This  empha¬ 
sizes  “you  and  San  Diego.”  It 
has  special  sections  on  the 
county,  family  life,  jobs,  govern¬ 
ment,  autos  and  property  as  well 
as  two  pages  devoted  to  “you 
and  your  newspapers.” 

Attractions,  amusements,  con¬ 
veniences  alike  are  listed.  The 
focus  is  on  leisure  but  the  facts 
book  also  includes  such  data  as 
emergency  police  and  fire  phone 
numbers  by  areas. 

The  booklets  are  available  at 
the  national  offices  of  Nelson 
Roberts  &  Associates,  represen¬ 
tatives. 

• 

Whirlpool  Turns 
To  Comics  Again 

RCA  Whirlpool  Corporation 
is  repeating  a  $1  million  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  Sunday  com¬ 
ics  during  1965. 

The  program  which  is  the 
same  as  in  1964  includes  one- 
sixth  page  ads  on  the  front  page 
of  53  color  comic  sections,  plus 
a  backup  space  program  of  13 
one-third  pages  in  the  same 
markets  and  30  additional  mar¬ 
kets. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
contract  renewal  was  the  high 
Starch  rating  scores.  The  Starch 
study  showed  each  ad  is  noted 
by  11  million  adults  and  read 
most  by  3%  million  adults. 

John  Netedu,  president  of 
Whirlpool’s  advertising  agency, 
Netedu,  pointed  out  that  the 
campaign  reached  not  only 
women  but  a  large  share  of  men 
and,  had  exceptionally  high 
readership  among  teenagers. 
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Why  The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia 


Look  at  it... 
and  see  the 
wonderful 
world 
we  live  in 


This  picture  of  a  hapj)y  l)Iind  boy  who 
just  caught  his  first  fish  is  a  moment  of 
ecstasy  forever  captured  hy  the  camera 
and  skill  of  I3om  Ligato,  Philadelphia 
bulletin  staff  photographer,  who  calls  it: 
“Fingers  That  See.” 

Look  at  it  and  you  step  inside  from 
page  one  headlines  of  world  unrest.  Look 
at  it  and  you  see  the  wonderful  world 
that  surrounds  us. 

Warm  expressions  of  delight  came 
from  readers  of  The  Bulletin :  “. . .  I  cut 
it  out  of  the  paper  and  will  treasure  it 
always  ...  I  never  tire  looking  at  it .  .  . 
It  uplifted  my  heart.” 

Professionals  reacted  quickly.  Judges 
in  an  Associated  Press  photography  con¬ 
test  named  it  “Best  in  Show.” 

Seldom  has  one  picture  transmitted  so 
much  understanding  to  the  beholder. 

The  picture  also  tells  a  great  deal  about 
what  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is. 

The  Bulletin  is  people  and  the  lives 
they  live,  their  community  and  the  world 
they  live  in,  told  in  the  best  way  possible, 
in  print  with  words  and  pictures,  with 
the  understanding  and  knowledge  of  a 
dedicated  staff  of  newspaper  men  and 
women. 

The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia  in  tone, 
character,  expression  and  spirit. 

In  this  friendly,  welcome  atmosphere, 
your  advertising  in  The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  goes  home,  stays  home,  is  read 
by  the  family  at  home. 

To  sell  Philadelphia,  begin  with  The 
Bulletin  . . .  very  often,  it  is  all  you  need. 

In  Philadelphia 
Nearly  Everybody 
Reads  The  Bulletin 

Member  Million  Market  Newspapers  Florida:  The  Leonard  Company 


Differential 
Has  to  Go, 
Fitting  Says 

Olympia,  Wash. 

Elimination  of  the  national- 
local  rate  differential  is  a  must 
if  all  of  today’s  newspapers  are 
to  survive,  according  to  John  W. 
Fitting  Jr.,  Western  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Nelson  Roberts  &  As¬ 
sociates. 

The  competition  for  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars  already  has  extended 
from  the  national  field  into  the 
retail  field  and  newspapers  face 
agonizing  times,  the  represen¬ 
tative  declared. 

His  analysis  was  developed  in 
a  message  to  the  Pacific  North¬ 


west  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  here  Nov, 
12-14. 

Mr.  Fitting  reviewed  figures 
showing  differentials  ranging 
from  32.3  to  106.5  percent  for 
Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho 
in  declaring  the  rate  structure 
“is  going  to  have  to  go  x  x  to  at 
least  a  reasonable  differential.” 

Musts  Given 

He  also  listed  a  long  sequence 
of  musts  facing  advertising 
managers. 

These  include  demographic  in¬ 
formation  on  trading  and  city 
zones,  data  on  editorial  and  ad 
readership  as  well  as  on  buying 
habits,  he  submitted. 

Today’s  factors  include  me¬ 
chanical  change,  he  reported, 
asking:  “Will  you  consider  a 
major  radical  revision  of  your 
deadlines?” 


These  also  include  innovation, 
Mr.  Fitting  said,  inquiring:  “Are 
you  interested  in  sampling  your 
readers  by  using  a  tip-on  prod¬ 
uct  attached  to  a  page  of  your 
paper?” 

Price  Puzzler 

Price  problems  vary,  he  add¬ 
ed,  saying:  “Would  you  charge 
less  for  a  guarantee  position 
on  a  woman’s  page  based  on  the 
theory  that  this  page  would 
have  fewer  readers?” 

The  rate  differential  began  in 
the  era  when  publishers  and  ad 
managers  figured  the  retailer 
should  have  a  lower  rate  than 
the  manufacturer  because  he 
would  realize  fewer  benefits 
from  total  circulation,  Mr.  Fit¬ 
ting  said. 

In  that  era  the  basic  rate 
structure  was  built  on  the  de¬ 
gree  of  benefit  the  advertiser 


Tacoma  isn’t  the  only  puppy  in  the  yard 


We  don’t  say  that  we’re  the  "only  puppy  in  the  yard’’. , .  nor  are  we 
the  “only  fish  in  the  sea,"  nor  do  we  claim  to  be  the  only  “pebble  on 
the  beach.” 

What  we  do  claim  is  this: 

Tacoma  is  Washington  State’s  second  market,  and  the  Tacoma  News 
Tribune  has  such  dominant  penetration  in  this  market,  it  is  all  but 
unbelievable! 

The  penetration  of  the  News  Tribune  in  the  Tacoma  market  is  a  big 
fat  82%.  Compare  this  with  the  readership  of  the  Seattle  newspapers 
in  this  market.  The  combined  circulations  of  both  Seattle  dailies  pro¬ 
vide  a  skinny  13%  penetration  in  the  Tacoma  area. 

So  remember  these  facts  when  you  plan  promotions  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Think  Twice  About  Tacoma  and  advertise  in  The  Tacoma 
News  Tribune  and  a  Seattle  newspaper. 

P.  J.  BOLSTAD,  District  Manager, 

GENERAL  CIGAR  COMPANY,  INC.,  Wholesale  Branch,  Seattle 
Mr.  Bolstad  says;  “We  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  realize  Tacoma  is  an  im¬ 
portant  ‘puppy  in  the  yard’  in  Washington  State.  Tacoma,  the  state's 
second  marKet,  adjoins  the  Seattle  market,  but  is  not  a  part  of  it,  at  least 
as  far  as  newspapers  are  concerned.  Because  of  its  dominant  coverage, 
we  always  advertise  in  the  News  Tribune  when  we  promote  cigars  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.’’ 


TACOMA  NEWS  TRIBUNE 

COVERING  WASHINGTON  STATE’S  2N0  MARKET  /  CIRCULATION  88,000 
Represented  by  SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER  COMPANY 


i-eceived  from  his  copy.  But  tiiat 
was  before  the  populatioit  mo¬ 
bility  created  by  the  auto  iiad 
been  accepted  by  the  people,  it 
was  pointed  out. 

Today,  television  has  soared 
until  the  national  set  ownership  I 
is  91  percent  and  there  are  more  I 
tv  sets  than  telephones  across 
the  country,  he  added.  n 

Other  Media  Hit  H 

During  this  tv  expansion,  [ 
new’spapers  were  able  to  count  I 
on  the  retailer.  Magazines  fell  j 
and  radio  withered,  but  radio 
held  on  by  increasing  the  solici¬ 
tation  of  local  dollars. 

Localization  was  next  adopted 
by  magazines,  and  last  year  45 
magazines  provided  some  re¬ 
gional  flexibility.  This  accounted 
for  $135,000,000  in  magazine 
ad  sales. 

This  year  there  are  45  re¬ 
gionalize  magazines.  For  the 
first  nine  months  of  1964  “par¬ 
tial”  ad  sales  have  increased  5% 
to  $106,000,000  he  added. 

Newspapers  have  declined  in 
number.  Today  there  isn’t  a 
competitive  newspaper  city  be¬ 
tween  Seattle  and  Sacramento, 
Calif.  In  the  11  Western  states 
there  are  only  five  markets  with 
competitive  dailies,  according  to 
Mr.  Fitting. 

There  have  been  some  news¬ 
paper  innovations. 

Color  of  Age  j 

Color  has  come  of  age,  offset  1 
is  here  and  cold  type  is  arriving,  jj 
he  reported.  I 

Representatives  are  now  seek-  M 
ing  pre-printed  inserts  at  both  [ 
retail  and  general  levels  for  | 
those  newspapers  that  will  have  j 
them.  1 

SpectaColor  is  only  as  far 
West  as  Forth  Worth. 

But  the  entire  world  has 
changed,  and  “many  of  your 
basics  date  back  to  the  turn  of 
the  century  and  your  rate  struc-  I 
tures  to  the  horse  and  buggy 
days,”  he  charged. 

“Meanwhile  your  competition 
dropped  back,  regrouped  and  is 
now  moving  ahead  again,”  he  . 
told  the  PNNAEA  gathering.  I 

As  one  example,  the  represen-  | 
tative  said  a  50-newspaper  sur¬ 
vey  in  the  Northwest  showed  22  j 
different  page  widths,  18  differ¬ 
ent  page  depths,  13  different  j 
page  sizes  for  total  lines  per 
page  and  10  papers  with  nine 
column  pages,  40  with  eight. 

“This  makes  it  easy  for  the  ^ 
agency  production  department  I 
eh?,”  he  submitted.  jj 

• 

Media  Director  I 

Paul  M.  Reardon  has  been 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  Ted 
Bates  &  Company  Inc.,  and 
named  a  media  director  of  the 
Agency.  Mr.  Reardon  had  been 
manager  of  network  relations. 
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600,000  COMBINED  DAILY  •  665,000  SUNDAY 


Surprise . . .  this  year  it  comes  in  individually  tailored  packages! 


Interested  in  peas  but  not  potato  chips?  Lingerie  but  not 
lawn  supplies?  Sparkling  water  but  not  scouring  pow¬ 
der?  Or  vice  versa?  Then  write  for  the  new  Minnesota 
Homemaker  Survey  No.  17— now  available  in  a  handy 
folder  and  tailored  to  your  part/cu/ar  product  group.  At  a 
glance  you  can  see  how  your  brand  stacks  up  to  competing 
brands  in  1,000,000  homes  throughout  Minnesota,  the 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul  Metropolitan  Area  and  Hennepin 
County  (Minneapolis).  Four-year  trends  are  shown  in  most 
cases.  Compiled  from  incentive-free  home  interviews  with 


Remember  the  good  old  Minnesota  Homemaker  Survey? 
It  gave  you  everything  from  soap  to  knits ! 


Star 


Minneapolis 


CL4SSIF1E1)  CUMC 

Extension  of  USES 
A  Matter  for  Concern 

By  Stan  FinHnesH 

CAM,  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 


An  area  of  legislation  regard¬ 
ing  the  employment  situation  is 
of  special  interest  to  newspaper 
classified  advertising  managers. 

In  August,  1963,  Representa¬ 
tive  John  E.  Fogarty  (D-R.  I.) 
introduced  a  joint  resolution 
V’hich  was  referred  to  the  Labor 
Committee  of  the  House. 

Essentially,  the  resolution 
asked  that  a  “committee  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  develop  plans  to  as¬ 
sure  impartial  and  efficient  job 
placement  service  for  all  who 
seek  employment  and  for  all 
employers,  as  a  public  service.” 

“All  placement  service  should 
be  provided  free  of  charge,”  the 
resolution  declares. 

The  committee  would  develop 
plans  for  legislative  and  execu¬ 
tive  action  which  would  “assure 
impartial,  efficient,  and  prompt 
job  placement  service  to  all  who 
seek  employment,  or  who  seek 
improved  employment,  and  to 
all  employers ;  and  would  assure 
that  such  services  be  rendered 
exclusively  as  a  public  service 
at  no  charge.” 

This  strengrthening  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  and  state  employment  serv¬ 
ice  activity  was  viewed  with 
considerable  alarm  by  private 
employment  agencies  and  was 
considered  by  some  newspapers 
to  be  the  beginning  of  a  giant 
federal  system  that  would  han¬ 
dle  all  employment  functions  — 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  em¬ 
ploye  as  well  as  the  employer. 

It  was  felt  that  not  only  would 
this  affect  employment  adver¬ 
tising  as  we  know  it  today;  it 
might  restrict  freedom  of  choice 
in  employment  to  the  individual. 

One  of  the  spokesman  against 
this  legislation  is  Representa¬ 


tive  Frank  T.  Bow  (R-Ohio). 
In  a  recent  Reader’s  Digest 
story,  “The  Great  Manpower 
Grab,”  he  says,  “If  it  succeeds, 
every  working  man  and  woman 
in  America  will  one  day  be 
forced  to  seek  work  through 
government  employment  offices. 

“Already  USES  exerts  iron- 
fist  financial  control  over  some 
1,900  state  employment  offices. 
Now  it  is  extending  its  hand 
into  high-school  counseling,  col¬ 
lege  placement,  company  per¬ 
sonnel  offices,  union  hiring  halls, 
and  even  into  private  industry’s 
executive  suites. 

“USES  is  doing  all  this  — 
and  more  —  under  the  guise 
of  ‘helping  the  unemployed.’  But 
it  makes  no  bones  about  its  ulti¬ 
mate  goal.  That  goal,  according 
to  USES  Director  Louis  Levine, 
is  to  build  the  Employment 
Service  into  ‘the  manpower 
agency’  for  the  nation,  through 
which  all  job  hiring  would  be 
funneled.’  ” 

Leo  J.  Kubiet,  CAM  of  the 
Detroit  News,  says,  “  ‘The  Great 
Manpower  Grab’  gives  us  a  chill 
that  makes  Antarctica  seem  like 
an  early  October  frost. 

“Carried  to  fruition  the  end 
result  may  well  be  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  our  employment  service 
classification  and  eventually  the 
untimely  death  of  all  help  want¬ 
ed  (advertising).” 

“Battle  flags  are  flying  in  all 
private  employment  service  of¬ 
fices  here  and  with  good  reason. 
The  reported  aim  of  the  USES 
coupled  with  the  non-discrimi¬ 
nation  provision  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Law  which  goes  into  ef¬ 
fect  July,  1965,  signals  storm 


warnings  for  all  help  wanted 
advertising.” 

The  federal  and  state  employ¬ 
ment  services  hav'e  been  grow¬ 
ing.  Part  of  this  is  tied  in  with 
manpower  retraining.  Part  of 
it  has  been  a  trend  toward  sepa¬ 
rate  “profe.ssional  placement” 
offices.  Some  of  it  has  been  the 
placing  of  people  already  em¬ 
ployed. 

The  private  employment  agen¬ 
cies  contend  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  services  should  aid  the  un¬ 
employed,  not  the  employed. 

They  question  the  adequacy 
and  effectiveness  of  the  USES 
and  its  .state  employment  offices. 

21%  Hired  Through  Ads 

Some  of  these  doubts  might 
be  borne  out  in  the  results  of 
a  recent  surv'ey  undeidaken  by 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Industry.  Their  study 
of  1,217  responding  companies 
in  five  Illinois  counties  and  two 
in  Indiana  showed  that  25.5% 
of  the  300,000  employes  of  the 
companies  interviewed  were 
newly  hired  in  1963. 

Employers  reported  that 
“24%  of  the  new  workers  were 
employed  through  unions;  21% 
as  a  result  of  newspaper  ads; 
20%  through  applications  at 


(Report  to  the  40th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Philadelphia,  Oct.  23.) 

The  purpose  of  the  Retail  Ad¬ 
vertising  (ilinic  is  to  give  adver¬ 
tisers  a  stronger  appreciation 
and  knowledge  of  the  impact 
and  results  of  proper  newspaper 
advertising.  Our  original  ex¬ 
perimental  aspects  concerned  the 
use  of  a  presentation  for  both 
rural  and  urban  weekly  news¬ 
papers — to  contrast  and  compare 
the  differences  and  similarities 
in  retail  advertising.  The  experi¬ 
ment  is  completed;  it  was  suc¬ 
cessful;  we  now  have  a  finished 
program. 

One  point  that  should  be 
stressed  is  that  the  purpose  of 
the  Clinic  is  NOT  to  sell  adver¬ 
tising  on  the  spot,  but  to  help 
your  merchants  appreciate  how 
advertising  can  make  more 
money  for  them. 

The  initial  step  is  to  handle 
this  as  a  non-competing  coopera¬ 
tive  effort,  as  the  original  news¬ 
papers  did,  or  as  a  single  news¬ 
paper  event.  The  initial  coordi¬ 
nation  and  planning  is  very 


plant  or  office;  12%  on  recrm- 
mendations  from  employes;  9% 
through  commercial  placement 
agencies,  and  6%  through  Ihe 
state  employment  service.  Oth¬ 
ers  were  hired  through  custom¬ 
ers,  friends,  and  other  sources.” 

It  is  also  felt  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  employment  agency  is 
going  too  far  and  moving  in  loo 
many  directions. 

Here’s  an  item  that  turned 
up  on  a  bulletin  board  of  a 
Rhode  Island  automatic  laun¬ 
dry: 

“ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN 
TRAINING  AS^  A^ HOMEMAKER 

YOU  MAY  EVEN  BE  ENTITLED  TO 
REGEIVE  P.\YMENTS  WHILE  IN 
rRAlNINC.  UNDER  CERTAIN 
CONDITIONS. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 
CONTACT  THE  R.I.  STATE  EM¬ 
PLOYMENT  SERVICE. 

155  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 
or 

CALL  TEmole  1-6410.  THE  NUMBER 
OF  APPLICANTS  IS  LIMITED 
SO  DON’T  DELAY  .  .  .  ARRLY 
TODAY!” 

George  Kelly,  an  aide  to 
Rhode  Island’s  Congressman 
Fogarty,  said  he  thought  the 
message  should  probably  have 
read,  “training  as  a  house¬ 
keeper”  and  that  it  was  likely  a 
part  of  the  job  re-training  pro¬ 
gram. 

Future  developments  will  bear 
watching. 


important.  You  will  need  to  coor¬ 
dinate  three  things:  Your  own 
advertising  representative  or 
representatives ;  publicity  for 
your  own  presentation ;  the 
advertiser. 

Here,  briefly,  is  the  outline  of 
how  you  go  about  concocting  one 
of  these  retail  advertising  pro¬ 
grams. 

1.  Your  advertising  represen¬ 
tative  calls  on  the  local  merchant 
and  “just  mentions”  the  idea  of 
the  clinic  very  informally.  He 
might  ask  the  merchant  for  a 
few  “suggestions”  as  to  what  to 
include — getting  him  interested. 

2.  On  the  next  call  the  repre¬ 
sentative  might  ask,  informally, 
if  the  merchant  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  such  a  clinic.  The  pur¬ 
pose  should  be  explained  in  a 
per.sonal  manner.  Here  is  where 
the  personal  salesmanship  be¬ 
comes  important. 

3.  Fir.st  publicity  begins  in 
your  newspaper — about  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  the  event.  The  story  is 
written  and  placed  so  as  to  gain 
client  interest,  and  build  the 
program  up  in  their  eyes. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 

When  the  Postmaster  General  told  Jim  Comstock  and  Bronson 
McClun^  to  change  the  name  of  their  Nicholas  County  News 
Letter  (mspiration  for  the  present  W.  Va.  Hillbilly)  or  put 
a  stamp  on  each  one,  they  sought  a  suitable  name  change.  But 
in  America  you  never  change  a  name  without  a  contest.  So 
they  had  a  name-changing  contest.  They  liked  the  name  News 
Leader,  which  was  close  to  News  Letter,  and  they  also  wanted 
to  lead.  Too,  a  store  called  The  Leader  had  just  gone  bank¬ 
rupt  in  Richwood  and  had  a  nice  doorstep  stone  with  The 
Leader  in  bronze  which  they  could  get  for  nothing.  So  they  had 
a  contest  and  when  the  entry  with  News  Leader  came  in,  they 
stopped  it,  and  called  the  lady  and  told  her  how  lucky  she 
was  to  win  a  free  subscription.  But  ^e  was  already  a  sub¬ 
scriber,  she  said.  So  Jim  told  her  she  was  double  lucky  be¬ 
cause  she  could  give  it  for  a  Christmas  gift.  The  other  day 
Jim  checked  the  subscription  list  and  found  that  both  winner 
and  recipient  are  still  on.  He  figures  he  is  about  the  only  man 
who  has  got  the  best  in  a  government  deal. 
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and  here  is  why- 


POPULATION... 

and  last  month  hit  a  new  p<'ak  of 
tS53,5(X).  While  California’s  popula¬ 
tion  was  inereasin;;  77%  from  1950, 
Santa  Clara  County  leaped  ahead  by 
188% — easily  one  of  the  fastest- 
Rrowing  metropolitan  areas  in  the 


EMPLOYMENT... 

Employment  has  risen  sinee  1951 
from  1 19,000  to  .310,000.  Personal  in¬ 
come,  at  $1.9-billion  in  1961,  had  vir¬ 
tually  (|iiadnipled  since  1950,  and 
two-thirds  of  that  was  from  wages 
and  salaries  as  compared  with  about 
half  in  19,50. 


EDUCATION, 

AGE,  INCOME... 

iiig,  and  variations  in  domestic  sta¬ 
tus,  the  jx-ople  who  have  made  the 
valley  a  mother  lode  for  the  aggres¬ 
sive  marketer  are  young — 82%  under 
50  years  old,  55%  under  30,  and  41% 
under  20.  They’re  well-paid,  averag¬ 
ing  $6,847  per  federal  ta.\  return  in 
1961. 

Big  incomes.  Some  15%  of  the 
adult  iKvpulation  has  college  degrees, 
which  accounts  in  some  part  for  the 
fact  that  Santa  Clara  County,  with 
20%  of  its  federal  tax  returns  listing 
income  alvove  $10,000,  leads  all 
metroixilitan  areas  in  the  U.  S. 
(Washington  is  second  with  18%, 
Sacramento  third,  Chicago  10th. 
New  York  16th.) 


FOOD  SALES... 

food  sales  run  to  $1,233  per  house¬ 
hold.  ranking  it  among  the  10  highest 
areas  in  the  U.  S. 


RETAIL  SALES... 

Retail  gains.  Retail  sales  in  the 
county  quadrupled  from  $300-mil- 
lion  in  1950  to  $1.2-billion  last  year. 
In  four  years,  ,500  new  retail  stores 
have  Ix’en  op«-ned.  Last  year,  16  new 
shopping  centers  brought  the  county 
total  to  104,  with  24  more  still  in  the 
works,  according  to  a  study  com¬ 
pleted  last  month  by  the  Mercury 
&  .News. 


ADVERTISING  LINAGE.. 

In  total  advertising  linage  for  the 
first  seven  months  of  19M,  Media 
Records,  Ine.,  rated  the  Mercury  Pc 
News  second  in  the  alternoon  field, 
filth  in  the  morning,  and  10th  on  a 
morning-and-Sunday  basis  among  all 
U.  S.  nevvspa|x>rs.  including  the  big 
city  metruiM>lilan.s. 


WHAT  IT  ALL  MEANS 
TO  ADVERTISERS... 


Hard  facts.  What  this  means  for 
manufacturers  of  virtually  every¬ 
thing  from  abacuses  to  zipjxjrs  is 
that  it’s  no  longer  safe  to  assume,  as 
they  could  in  1940  or  even  1950,  that 
they  can  tap  this  market  e.xclusively 
through  distribution  outlets  and  aa- 
vertising  media  in  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland.  San  Jo.se  is  no  longer 
the  tail  on  anybody’s  kite. 

The  San  Jose  Metropolitan  .Xrea 
now  is  swelling  toward  1-million 
(vopidation.  The  e.\ix*rience  of  other 
areas  that  have  hit  that  figure  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  Atlanta,  for  example 
[BkVl  Sept.'7’63,p54],  indicates  that 
just  taking  care  of  that  many  people 
creates  business  in  itself. 
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SAN  JOSE 
MERCURY 
NEWS 

REPRtStNUO  NRIIONRliy  BV 
Sawyei-Feiguson-Walkei  Company 


How  long  has  it  been  since 
you've  taken  your  wife  along 
on  a  trip  ...  or  out  to  a 
champagne  dinner?  You  can 
do  both  at  once  on  a  Delta 
Jet.  And  thrifty  Family  Plan 
fares  make  it  a  bargain. 


the  air  line  wUh  the  BIG  JETS 


Retail  Clinic 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

4.  Per.sonal  contact  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  might  be  made  at  this 
point — in  meetings,  on  the  golf 
course,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Rotary,  etc.  Trying  to  explain 
to  each  one — personally — that 
you  want  him  to  come  to  your 
program.  Try  to  make  him  feel 
a  part  of  it. 

5.  Follow-up  call  by  adver¬ 
tising  representative  to  drop 
hints  about  the  planning  pro¬ 
gressing  well  .  .  .  we’re  hoping 
by  now  that  the  merchant  who 
has  not  agreed  to  participate  is 
beginning  to  feel  a  little  left  out. 
Stress  that  this  won’t  cost 
anything. 

6.  General  publicity  continues 
in  your  newspaper.  It  wouldn’t 
hurt  to  list  the  retailers  who 
are  “helping  plan  the  affair’’ 
(those  who  have  agreed  to 
come).  It  w’ill  boost  their  egos 
(unless  they  are  extreme  cyn¬ 
ics),  and  make  the  outsiders 
feel  that  they  are  “missing  out’’. 

7.  A  “thank  you  for  help, 
looking  forward  to  seeing  you 
there’’  letter  from  the  publisher 
should  go  to  all  the  “signed-up” 
clients  now.  The  others  should 
get  a  personal  sales  letter  asking 
“why  not?” 

8.  General  publicity  continues. 

9.  Final  follow-up  by  adver¬ 
tising  representative  to  tie-down 
the  “see  me  next  week”  boys 
and  others  who  have  been  “out¬ 
side”  the  fold.  Stress  the 
“nothing  to  spend — all  to  gain” 
idea. 

10.  Final,  formal  RSVP  invi¬ 
tation  from  the  publisher  .  .  . 
This  is  merely  a  matter  of  cour¬ 
tesy  of  those  who  have  agreed 
and  may  be  a  good  final  push  at 
the  non-members. 

Seminar  Planning 

1.  Time  (day  of  week  and 
month).  This  should  be  left  to 
you.  However,  as  the  program 
.strength  lies  in  the  number  of 
“visiting  firemen”  it  should  be 
coordinated  with  the  publishers 
and  panel  so  as  to  get  a  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  visiting  pub¬ 
lishers  for  the  “panel  of 
experts.” 

2.  Place — the  local  sponsor’s 
decision  based  on  knowledge  of 
his  advertisers  and  his  market. 

3.  Tie-in  event:  This  is  "en¬ 
ticement”  in  the  form  of  a 
dinner,  cocktail  party,  coffee  and 
doughnuts,  etc.  This  should  be 
left  completely  to  the  local  pub¬ 
lisher. 

1  4.  Further  newspaper  public¬ 

ity  should  appear  after  items 
1,  2,  and  3  (above)  have  been 
I  decided. 

5.  When  the  finished  program 
is  printed  listing  all  partici¬ 
pants,  it  should  be  mailed  to  all 


the  merchants  who  have  signed 
up  for  the  seminar. 

6.  Final  newspaper  story 
about  the  seminar — containing 
program,  guests,  participants, 
etc.  Phone  call  on  day  of  seminar 
reminds  merchants. 

The  Seminar 

1.  Have  an  attractive  female 
greeter  at  the  door  to  hand  out 
the  follow’ing  materials  in  a 
packet : 

A.  A  letter  from  the  pub¬ 
lisher  welcoming  the  guests. 

B.  A  weekly-newspaper  pro¬ 
motional  sheet. 

C.  A  written,  informal,  letter 
on  weekly  hometown  advertising. 

D.  A  brief  history  and  infor¬ 
mation  sheet  about  the  local 
newspaper. 

E.  A  Linotype  slug  and 
printed  paper  with  the  name  of 
each  merchant.  Each  one  would 
get  his  own  name. 

F.  A  gimmick  “press  card” 
naming  the  merchant  (by  name) 
as  an  Honorary  Advertising 
Consultant  for  the  local  news¬ 
paper. 

G.  Tearsheets  of  sample  ads — 
ones  with  good  pulling  histories 
— it  would  be  good  to  use  local 
ads.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
putting  competitor’s  ads  in  the 
packet. 

H.  A  sample  rough  layout  and 
the  resultant  ad. 

2.  Informal  meeting  and  wel¬ 
come.  This  w’ould  involve  the 
guest  publishers  mingling  with 
the  merchants  as  they  come  in — 
introductions,  and  “ice  breaker” 
so  that  there  is  rapport  between 
speakers  and  audience  once  the 
formal  portion  begins.  There 
will  be  better  communication  if 
you’ve  talked  informally  with 
these  people  before  the  “ser¬ 
mon.” 

3.  Formal  welcome  by  the  local 
publisher  who  will  introduce  the 
local  advertising  representative. 
He  is  the  man  the  merchants  are 
most  familiar  with.  He  will  in 
turn  introduce  the  panel  of 
experts  and  the  main  speaker. 

4.  Presentation 

A.  Definition  of  advertising  as 
it  applies  to  the  group. 

B.  Explanation  of  why  the 
adv'ertiser  should  spend  his 
money  on  advertising. 

C.  Why  his  money  should  be 
spent  with  the  local  paper. 

I.  Good  business 

2.  His  market  area. 

3.  Added  value  factor  of  local 
news  and  ads  together. 

4.  A  profile  study  of  your 
local  reader — statistics. 

5.  The  help  the  advertising 
representative  can  give. 

6.  The  newspaper’s  services 
to  boost  your  profit. 

D.  What,  when  and  how  to 
advertise. 

1.  Seasonal. 

2.  Consider  the  reader. 

3.  “YOU”  benefits. 


4.  What  to  include  in  the  ad. 

A.  pictures,  price,  reasons  to 

buy,  etc. 

5.  Cooperative  advertising. 

A.  What  it  is. 

B.  How  to  get  it. 

C.  How  to  use  it. 

E.  Use  of  visuals  in  presenta¬ 
tion. 

F.  Introduction  of  local  “suc¬ 
cess”  stories  and  their  informal 
presentation.  These  are  two  or 
three  of  your  best  customers — 
your  best  salesmen.  You  can  use 
them  to  great  advantage — if 
they’re  willing  to  help.  They’ll 
get  added  recognition  and  pres¬ 
tige,  and  you’ll  benefit  from  the 
“unsolicited”  support. 

G.  Informal  question  and  an- 
.swer  session  from  the  floor. 

These  could  be  directed  at 
your  entire  panel  of  visiting 
publishers.  Since  it  is  always 
hard  to  get  the  first  question 
or  two  started,  utilize  a  “plant” 
to  ask  the  first  two  questions  in 
a  manner  which  might  make 
others  ask. 

H.  Presentation  of  the  certifi¬ 
cates. 

I.  Informal  seminar  which 
may  be  held  afterwards  for  a 
volunteer  group  of  merchants 
who  may  want  a  “cold  one”  or 
two.  This  would  solve  the  cock¬ 
tail  idea  for  those  who  cannot 
put  on  a  party  for  one  reason  or 
another.  This  turned  out  to  be 
a  most  valuable  tool. 

• 

Hints  for  Atlmaii 
In  Brewer  Booklet 

“Helpful  Hints  for  the  News¬ 
paper  Admen,”  an  illustrated 
handbook,  is  being  distributed 
free  to  subscribers  of  the 
Stamps-Conhaim  Creative  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service. 

The  booklet,  which  highlights 
the  planning  advertising,  cre¬ 
ating  effective  layouts,  writing 
copy,  selecting  type,  cropping 
illustrations,  etc.,  was  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  W.  M. 
Brewer,  SCW  creative  director. 

Based  on  Mr.  Brewer’s  14- 
year  study  of  problems  con¬ 
fronting  newspaper  admen,  the 
booklet  also  supplies  valuable 
information  on  simple  methods 
of  using  color,  a  convenient  mat 
filing  system,  tips  on  better  mat 
casting,  etc. 

Copies  of  “Helpful  Hints  for 
the  Newspaper  Admen”  are 
available  at  $1  each  from  SCW 
Inc.,  555  North  La  Brea  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  California.  90036. 
• 

Tabloid  to  Full-size 

Erie,  Pa. 

The  Sunday  Dispatch  has 
changed  from  tabloid  to  stand¬ 
ard  size.  The  13-week-old  offset 
weekly  has  added  supplements, 
comic  sections,  classifi^  adver¬ 
tising  and  area  spot  news. 
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The  Boston  Globe’s 
daily  drculation  is  now 

370^69 ...  up  22,703 


On  Sunday:  517,080 ...  up  28,975 

This  seven-day  increase  for  April-September  is  the  greatest  in  our  history  —  and  has  been 
accomplished  without  gimmicks,  contests  or  giveaways.  The  Globe  just  gives  more  people 
more  of  what  they  want  in  a  newspaper.  More  news  coverage.  Better  news  coverage.  Better 
features.  Better  business,  finance,  sports,  editorial  and  women’s  sections.  Better  every¬ 
thing.  No  wonder  more  people  read  The  Globe  than  any  other  New  England  newspaper. 
No  wonder  more  people  advertise  in  The  Globe  than  in  any  other  New  England  newspaper. 


The  Boston  Globe  —  Morning,  Evening.  Sunday.  A  Million  Market  Newspaper;  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 


The  Weekly  Editor 

NOT-SO-QLIET  WEEKLY 


Ruth  and  Kelly  Morton  read  their  Dartmouth  (N.S.)  Free  Press. 


By  Harry  Culnek 

In  1954  Ralph  “Kelly”  Morton 
resigned  as  news  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press'  New  York 
foreign  desk  to  seek  every  news¬ 
paper  man’s  dream;  a  quiet 
weekly  in  a  quiet  town. 

In  realizing  this  dream  Mr. 
Morton  has  been  a  colossal  fail¬ 
ure.  As  a  weekly  newspaper 
publisher  he  has  been  an  as¬ 
tounding  success. 

From  an  initial  investment  of 
$25,000,  Mr.  Morton  and  his 
wife,  Ruth,  have  built  the  Dart¬ 
mouth  (N.  S.)  Free  Press  into 
one  of  Canada’s  most  modem 
and,  at  8,500,  one  of  its  largest 
ABC-circulation  weeklies. 

I.cft  New  York  10  Years  Ago 

This  year  he  converted  com¬ 
pletely  to  photo-offset,  a  move 
that  cost  $250,000  in  equipment 
and  .staff  training. 

Loading  his  wife,  two  daugh¬ 
ters  and  dachshund  into  the  car 
and  leaving  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
10  years  ago  he  thought,  per¬ 
haps  naively,  that  he  was  leav¬ 
ing  liehind  the  rat-race. 

“I  figured  I  could  publish  a 
weekly — after  all,  it  only  comes 
out  once  a  week — by  only  work¬ 
ing  three  days  a  week,”  he  says 
now.  “My  God,  if  I’d  only 
known.  .  .  .” 

They  chose  Dartmouth,  first, 
because  both  were  natives  of  the 
area;  second,  because  it  seemed 
a  prosperous  little  town.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  people 
who  agreed  to  buy  shares,  they 
were  discouraged. 

“The  mayor  told  me  I  was 
nuts,  told  me  I’d  go  bankrupt, 
told  me  I  couldn’t  buck  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  Mail  (Halifax’s  one- 
owner  morning  Chronicle-Her- 
ald  and  afternoon  Mail-Star 
across  the  harbor),”  says  Mr. 
Morton. 


Discouragement  was  tangible 
when  he  began  to  move  rusty 
job  presses  purchased  from  the 
bankrupt  and  defunct  Dart¬ 
mouth  Patriot,  The  mayor  sent 
police  to  halt  the  move  until 
Mr.  Morton  scraped  up  $850  in 
back  taxes. 

Four  years  later,  when  the 
Free  Press  opened  a  new  $40,- 
000  building,  the  succeeding 
mayor  officiated  and  .sent  flow¬ 
ers.  And  a  couple  of  years  after 
that  the  same  mayor,  taking  ex¬ 
ception  to  Mr.  Morton’s  vitriolic 
pen,  threw  a  punch  at  a  Free 
Press  photographer. 

A  staff  of  seven  put  out  the 
fir.st  Dartmouth  Free  Press  July 
21,  1954.  The  press  run  wras  3,- 
.500.  The  mailing,  which  now  oc¬ 
cupies  .several  people  and  a  large 
corner  of  the  press  room,  was 
done  by  Kelly  and  Ruth  on  their 
dining  room  table. 

“That  first  issue  was  a  real 
ordeal,”  recalls  Mr.  Morton. 
“We  couldn’t  find  a  linecasting 
operator.  Finally  we  got  an  im¬ 
migrant  right  off  the  ship  and 
it  turned  out  he  couldn’t  speak, 
read  or  w'rite  anything  but  Ger¬ 
man.” 

And  a  self-billed  expert  as¬ 
sembled  their  flatbed  Duplex  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  lubri¬ 
cate  most  of  the  bearings. 

“It  got  blacker  every  day  — 
but  there  weren’t  really  days  or 
weeks,”  says  Ruth.  “If  there 
was  anything  good  about  it,  it 
was  that  we  went  to  bed  so  ex¬ 
hausted  we  slept  as  though  we 
had  a  million  dollars  in  the 
bank.” 

The  first  big  break  came  in 
1955  when  a  cash  box  was  stolen 
from  a  locked  desk  in  the  police 
station.  The  Halifax  papers 
mentioned  the  theft  briefly  on 
an  inside  page.  Mr.  Morton 


splashed  it  over  the  front  page 
and  kept  up  the  attack  for 
weeks.  Circulation  jumped  to  5,- 
000  and  never  declined. 

“The  attitude  was:  ‘Why  buy 
two  papers?’  Then  people 
learned  we  could  give  them 
something  the  dailies  didn’t,”  he 
adds. 

Scooping  the  Halifax  dailies 
was,  and  still  is,  almost  an  ob¬ 
session  with  him.  He  needles 
them  editorially  and  grumbles 
because  they  refuse  to  take  the 
bait. 

Diaper-Chungcr 

“It’s  completely  Kelly’s  baby,” 
says  Ruth.  “I  only  change  the 
diapers.” 

While  her  husband  concen¬ 
trated  on  an  exclusive  front 
page  she  looked  after  the  guts 
of  the  paper;  the  correspond¬ 
ents,  the  features,  the  editorial 
page.  For  10  years  she  has  also 
produced  a  weekly  column. 

Of  the  staff,  she  says: 

“We  always  seemed  to  attract 
all  the  oddballs.  We  still  do. 
There  was  the  little  lovesick  girl 
who  had  to  be  talked  out  of  sui¬ 
cide.  Then  there  was  the  young 
man  who  idolized  Yul  Brynner 
to  the  point  of  shaving  his 
head.” 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Morton 
didn’t  have  a  quiet  little  town 
to  work  in  was  partly  his  own 
fault.  He  used  his  paper  to  stir 
up  civic  action  and  campaigned 
relentlessly  for  annexation  of 
suburbs  and  a  city  charter. 

He  now  publishes  his  newspa¬ 
per  in  Nova  Scotia’s  youngest 
but  second-largest  city. 


After  the  move  to  the  new 
plant  the  Free  Press  replaced 
the  rattling  old  flatbed  with  a 
small  rotary.  The  growth  of  the 
paper  soon  made  this  obsolete 
and  Mr.  Morton  began  search¬ 
ing  for  an  alternative  press. 
This  brought  him  face-to-face 
with  photo-offset. 

“I  really  got  carried  away  by 
it  when  I  visited  plants  in  New 
York  that  produced  20  or  30 
tabloids.  Maybe  I  was  most  in¬ 
fluenced  by  one  plant  when  I 
was  introduced  to  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman  —  a  beauti¬ 
ful  blonde.” 

Change  to  Cold  Type 

Once  the  decision  had  been 
made  to  convert  to  cold  type, 
the  Free  Press  went  about  the 
business  methodically.  Business 
manager  John  Nesbitt,  an  ener¬ 
getic  former  navy  man  and  ad¬ 
vertising  .salesman,  travelled  ex¬ 
tensively  in  Canada  and  the 
U.  S.,  scouting  other  operations. 

They  finally  settled  on  a  Goss 
Suburban  press  and  began  the 
big  move.  Senior  staff  members 
were  sent  away  for  training. 
Mr.  Nesbitt  cut  costs  in  many 
areas.  For  examnle,  he  Iwught 
a  makeup  table  and  then  had  a 
local  carpenter  copy  the  design 
for  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

The  change  from  hot  to  cold 
type  was  made  in  one  week. 

“We  were  scared  psychologi¬ 
cally,  but  everyone  agreed  to 
tackle  it,”  Mr.  Morton  says. 
“There  were  problems,  but  by 
now  we  had  become  accustomed 
to  them.  Our  senior  compositor 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


The  word  for  STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT  is.. .WOOD 

^  New  Standcud  Pony  Autoplate  ^  Special  Autoplate 

^  New  Heavy  Duty  Pony  Autoplate  ^  Supermatic  Autoplate  0 
^  Tensionplate  Heavy  Duty  Pony  ^  Tensionplate  Supermatic 

^  Tensionplate  Automiller 

it  ^  Plate  Pre-Registering  Machine 
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The  Knight  Tradition 

Monday  in  Akron,  Ohio,  John  S.  Knight  will 
he  honored  on  his  5()th  anniversary  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

l'\)r  the  last  2"  years  we  have  been  a  part  ot 
the  Knight  tradition.  In  that  time  we  could  mea¬ 
sure  our  progress  in  the  number  ot  awards  won 
tor  editorial  excellence  ...  or  in  the  increase  in 
advertising  linage  .  .  .  or  in  circulation  gains  .  .  . 
or  in  the  building  ot  one  ot  America’s  largest  and 
nH)st  modern  newspaper  plants. 

Itut  this  testimonial  dinner  in  Akron,  spon¬ 
sored  by  civic  leaders  outside  the  newspaper 
protession,  says  it  better  than  any  ot  these  .  .  . 
an  impartial  tribute  to  the  man  who  has  made 
Knight  newspapers  honored  and  respected 
throughout  the  world  ot  journalism. 

We’re  proud  of  our  boss.  Jack  Knight,  proud 
that  his  standards  are  our  standards.  He  is  truly  a 
newspaperman’s  newspaperman. 


m'3 


«  i* 


M  » 


ii  Id  ei 


Weekly  Editor 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


was  skeptical ;  in  fact,  he  pasted 
up  his  first  page  upside  down 
and  backwards.  Now  he’s  an 
expert.” 

There  were  staff  parings  be¬ 
cause  of  the  change.  But  the 
additional  business  —  advertis¬ 
ing  flyers,  organizational  organs 
—  actually  brought  an  increase 
in  staff.  The  paper  now  employs 
about  40. 

The  new  appearance  of  the 
paper,  its  crisp  white  and  star¬ 
tling  photo  reproduction  is  find¬ 
ing  increased  favor  with  adver¬ 
tisers  as  well  as  subscribers. 
The  skillful  use  of  color  has 
increased  linage. 

“We  don’t  work  24  hours  a 
day  any  more,”  says  Ruth.  “We 
still  have  headaches,  of  course. 
The  most  wonderful  thing  is 
that  everyone  goes  home  at 
night  with  clean  hands.” 

♦  *  « 

2  Alabama  Weeklies 
Join,  Go  Semi-Weekly 

Albertville,  Ala. 

The  publishers  of  the  Sand 
Mountain  Reporter  and  the 
Albertville  Herald,  have  an¬ 
nounced  the  merger  of  the  two 
newspapers  into  one  enlarged 
twice-weekly  newspaper,  serving 
the  Sand  Mountoin  area  of 
Northeast  Alabama. 

The  paper  will  continue  under 
the  name  of  the  Sand  Mountain 
Reporter,  also  carrying  the  Her¬ 
ald  name  on  its  masthead.  Jesse 
Culp,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Sand  Mountain  Reporter,  will 
continue  in  this  position.  Jack 
Thompson,  formerly  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Albertville  Her¬ 
ald,  will  become  assistant  editor 
of  the  Reporter,  and  will  also 
continue  as  president  of  Thomp- 


P|tOOF  POSITIVE  . . . 

Iha^AUtro  Ncwtpopw  S«rvic*  DOES 
MORE  to  holp  nowiiMport  tonic#  od- 
vortiting  BETTER  .  .  .ond  toll  MORE  of  III 


son  Printing  Company,  a  com¬ 
mercial  printing  concern. 

Mr.  Culp  said  the  merger  will 
make  the  Sand  Mountain  Re¬ 
porter  have  more  than  6,000 
paid  circulation,  largely  in  Mar¬ 
shall,  DeKalb,  and  Etowah 
counties. 

The  Sand  Mountain  Reporter 
was  established  in  1955  as  Ala¬ 
bama’s  first  offset  newspaper. 
The  Albertville  Herald  was 
established  in  1934  and  was  later 
consolidated  with  the  Sand 
Mountain  Banner,  established  in 
1897. 

*00 

Washington  Weeklies 
Group  Names  Manager 

Seattle 

The  new  manager  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation — an  organization  of 
136  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
State  of  Washington — is  Jerry 
Zubrod  of  Renton,  Washington. 
Announcement  was  made  this 
week  by  John  Pavlik,  president 
of  WNPA  and  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ritzville  Journal- 
Times. 

Mr.  Pavlik  said  that  Mr.  Zu¬ 
brod  was  chosen  from  a  field  of 
35  candidates  to  replace  Robert 
M.  Shaw,  the  former  manager 
who  had  accepted  the  manager¬ 
ship  of  the  Minnesota  News¬ 
paper  Association. 

Mr.  Zubrod  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Washington 
with  a  major  in  journalism  and 
minors  in  business  administra¬ 
tion  and  political  science.  The 
major  portion  of  his  15  years 
experience  in  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  field  has  been  in  a  man¬ 
agerial  capacity. 

o  *  * 

Pitts  Brothers 
Buy  Iowa  Paper 

•  Le  Mars,  Iowa 

Chan  and  Carter  Pitts,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Le  Mars  Daily 
Sentinel,  have  exercised  an 
option  to  buy  the  twice-weekly 
Le  Mars  Globe-Post  which  they 
have  been  publishing  under  a 


A  single  keystroke 
fills  a  line  with  justi¬ 
fied  leaders,  auto- 
niatically  You  save 
time'  Operator  cal¬ 
culations  eliminated 


•0  MADISON  AVE. 


NEW  YORK  IB,  N.V. 


lease  since  May.  The  sellers  are  All  rp  17 1 

R.  R.  Jackson  and  John  Greer  All  1  Op  £iieCllOIl 

of  Spencer  and  Burton  Dull  of 

LeMars.  CoUtestS  ShoWll 

The  Sentinel  owners  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  lease  has  been  ¥_  4  4  ¥>_ 
taken  on  a  building  which  for-  CJCCllOU 

merly  housed  bowling  alleys  to  Diexso 

provide  adequate  space  for  pub-  ^ 

hshing  both  the  daily  and  semi-  j  newspaper,  published  a  4^ 
weekly  newspapers.  A  three-unit  / 

Goss  offset  press  will  be  moved  ^ 

*”^^1,  o  *•  I  was  the  most  complete  published 

Chan  Pitts  ^ught  the  Sentinel  the  country. 

from  J  C.  G.llespi  in  1949  and  ^he  section,  “Elections  ’64,” 
his  brother.  Carter,  joined  him  contained  photos  of  every  ma¬ 
in  the  business  after  obtaining  j^,,.  ^^.ty  candidate  for  Con- 
a  masters  de^ee  in  journalism  governor,  plus  all 

at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  candidates  for  the  California 
For  many  years  the  Globe-  Legislature  -  more  than  1,200 
Post  was  published  by  R.  F.  ^otos  in  all.  Text  for  each  race 
Starze  ,  a  brother  of  Frank  included  a  brief  rundown  on  the 
Starzel,  retired  general  manager  candidates,  previous  election  re- 
of  the  Associated  Press.  suits  and  a  description  of  the 

*  congressional  district.  A  map 

Denville,  N.  j.  outline  of  the  state  and  a  sum- 
Gordon  A.  Glover,  an  Associ-  mary  of  its  political  character- 
ated  Press  newsman  for  10  istics  accompanied  each  state’s 
years,  has  purchased  two  north-  heading. 

ern  New  Jersey  weeklies,  the  Two  color  maps  detailed  Sen- 
Citizen  of  Morris  County  and  the  ate  and  gubernatorial  races 
Lake  Land  News,  from  Fred  L.  across  the  country,  a  third  map 
Palmer  and  his  son,  David.  The  detailed  California  State  Senate 
newspapers  are  published  at  races  and  the  fourth  map  was 
Denville.  an  index. 

Mr.  Glover  is  a  graduate  of  In  gathering  photos  and  data, 
the  University  of  Tennessee  and  the  San  Diego  Union’s  Sunday 
a  former  reporter  for  the  Knox-  Department  was  assisted  by  the 
villc  News-Sentinel.  He  served  Associated  Press,  United  Press 
with  the  AP  in  Buffalo,  Port-  International,  Coyigressional 
land,  and  Concord,  N.  H.  Quarterly,  many  newspapers 

The  Palmers  assumed  owner-  across  the  country,  the  political 
ship  of  the  Citizen  in  1959  and  parties  and  by  candidates  them- 
the  Lake  Land  News,  a  Sunday  selves.  First  requests  were 
weekly,  last  January.  mailed  Aug.  11. 

George  J.  Cooper  of  Allen  The  staff  for  “Elections  ’64" 
Kander  Associates  Inc.  negoti-  consisted  of  Alfred  JaCoby, 
ated  the  sale.  Sunday  editor;  John  Noble  and 

*  *  •  Gene  Ingle,  supervising  editors; 

Oblong,  Ill.  Mike  Curtis,  Judy  Boyd  and 
Mrs.  Marie  Price  Shelton  has  Cathy  Pearson.  Bill  Noonan  de- 
announced  the  sale  of  the  Ob-  signed  the  cov’er.  The  project 
long  Oracle  to  John  F.  Hurlbut,  was  directed  by  Herbert  G. 
publisher  of  the  Mt.  Carmel  Klein,  editor. 

Daily  Republican-Register.  • 

^'as  ^tablished  in  Member  Groups 
1894  and  Mrs.  Shelton  and  her  nrr.i,  o  1 
brother,  T.  J.  Price  Jr.,  pub-  Will  Study  Merger 
lished  it  for  the  past  16  years.  Columbus,  Ohio 

•  The  Associated  Press  Society 

Pg|  I^ellv  Returilillir  Ohio  and  the  Ohio  Associated 

T  W  t  Press  Broadcasters  Association 

lo  W  instOH-Saleni  have  agreed  to  begin  explora- 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  tory  talks  on  combining  into  a 
Two  changes  in  the  manage-  single  organization, 
ment  of  the  Winston-Salem  Jour-  The  the  first  combined  Ohio 
nal  and  Sentinel  have  been  an-  meeting  of  150  newspaper  edi- 
nounced.  tors  and  radio  and  television  ex- 

James  B.  L.  Rush,  executive  ffutives,  here  Oct.  30-Nov.  1. 
news  editor  since  1959,  becomes  the  two  groups  appointed  a  corn- 
associate  editor  and  director  of  Pllftee  to  investigate  ^e  possi- 
special  projects.  of  a  merger.  They  are 

T  A  Tr  11  •  j  A  composed  of  Associated  Press 

J.  Pat  Kelly,  managing  ^itor  n^ember  newspapers  and  radio 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  wiW  be-  television  stations, 
come  executive  news  editor  on  Mutual  problems  were  dis- 
Nov.  30.  He  is  a  former  member  cussed  by  the  representatives  of 
of  the  Journal-Sentinel  staff.  media  at  the  sessions,  in- 

The  appointments  were  an-  eluding  those  arising  from  cov- 
nounced  by  Wallace  Carroll,  edi-  erage  of  gubernatorial  news 
tor  and  publisher.  conferences. 
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over  Richard  Nixon  within  less  than  one 
percentage  point  of  the  actual  outcome  — 
correctly  forecasting  the  congressional  elec¬ 
tion  two  years  later. 

But  forecasting  elections  serves  only  to 
test  and  underline  the  accuracy  of  the  Gal¬ 
lup  Poll.  The  Gallup  Poll’s  primary  aim  is 
to  provide  the  American  press  with  a  con¬ 
tinuing  referendum  of  public  opinion  on 
all  important  issues  at  all  times. 

For  28  years,  the  Gallup  Poll  has  been  report¬ 
ing  what  people  think  in  36  areas  around  the  globe 
—  wherever  a  free  press  exists  and  can  print  the 
state  of  public  opinion  and  the  relative  popularity 
of  political  figures  and  their  parties. 


The  Gallup  Poll  recently  scored  two  suc¬ 
cessful  major  election  forecasts,  with  final 
pre-election  figures  indicating  the  full  di¬ 
mensions  of  President  Johnson’s  landslide 
victory  over  Goldwater  and  an  advance 
forecast  revealing  the  Conservative  Party’s 
close  margin  over  Labor  in  Great  Britain. 

In  the  U.S.,  the  Gallup  Poll  has  now  suc¬ 
cessfully  forecast  14-out-of-15  presidential 
and  congressional  elections  since  1936.  In  baseball 
terms,  the  Gallup  Poll’s  batting  average  is  .935,  a 
record  no  national  poll,  agency  or  person  has  come 
even  close  to  approximating  in  the  same  period. 

In  1960,  the  Gallup  Poll’s  final  pre-election  fore¬ 
cast  estimated  John  F.  Kennedy’s  razor-thin  margin 


George  Gallup 
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PROMOTION 

Papers  Are  Sponsors 
In  ‘Miss  Teen’  Contest 

By  Georjje  Wilt 


A  jfroup  of  talented  and  at¬ 
tractive  high  school  girls  ar¬ 
rived  in  Dallas,  Texas,  this 
week,  finalists  in  the  “Miss 
Teenage  America”  Competition. 
Eight  of  the  finalists  were  the 
winners  of  “Miss  Teenage 
Hometown”  competitions  spon¬ 
sored  by  daily  newspapers  in 
their  local  markets. 

Sponsoring  newspapers  were 
the  Baltimore  News- American, 
Boston  Herald-Traveler,  Chica¬ 
go's  American,  Detroit  News, 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  Dal¬ 
las  Times-Herald,  New  York 
JoumaD American,  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Daily  News. 

The  combination  local-nation¬ 
al  competition  set  its  sights  on 
the  purchasing  power  of  teenage 
spending  power,  with  local  spon¬ 
sors  aiming  at  their  share  of  the 
$10-million  spent  each  year  in 
the  age  bracket.  Newspapers 
participating  hope  to  cash  in 
four  ways:  linage,  readership, 
circulation,  national  prestige. 

Stories  and  Ad  Tie-ins 

Each  newspaper  used  hun¬ 
dreds  of  column  inches  of  news 
space  to  promote  their  partici¬ 
pation,  along  with  in-paper  ads, 
entry  blanks,  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  spots  and  other  promotions. 
Contestants  and  finalists  in  the 
local  competitions  were  featured 
in  Sunday  magazines,  fashion 
and  food  pages,  teen-age  pages, 
as  well  as  run-of-paper.  Some 
of  the  sponsors  worked  tie-ins 
with  local  department  stores 
and  specialty  shops,  with  the 
entrants  featured  in  retail  ads 
as  well  as  in  personal  appear¬ 
ances  at  the  stores. 

National  sponsors  for  the 
competition.  Dr  Pepper  Com¬ 
pany,  Lincoln-Mercury,  Armour 
Star  Frankfurters,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Airlines,  lent  advertising 
and  publicity  assistance,  tie-ins, 
and  other  cooperation  to  the  lo¬ 
cal  sponsors. 

Pri7.es 

Prizes  in  the  competition  in¬ 
cluded  a  $10,000  scholarship, 
all-expen.se  trip  to  Dallas  for  a 
week,  a  Comet  convertible,  com¬ 
plete  wardrobe,  luggage,  rec¬ 
ords,  cosmetics  and  other  gifts. 
Local  sponsoring  newspapers 
added  other  prizes  to  the  na¬ 
tional  kitty.  The  New  York 
Journal-American,  for  instance, 
arranged  for  Miss  Teenage  New 


York  to  get  an  audition  for  a 
Broadway  show,  by  David  Mer¬ 
rick.  A  role  on  a  television  show 
was  another  prize  arranged  by 
the  Journal-American. 

All  newspapers  pointed  out 
that  the  competition  was  not  a 
beauty  contest,  but  a  competi¬ 
tion  to  select  the  girl  between 
13  and  17  with  the  perfect  blend 
of  talent  and  intelligence,  poise 
and  personality. 

In  Detroit  Despite  Strike 

The  finals  of  the  pageant  are 
featured  on  network  television 
from  Dallas.  While  newspapers 
are  sponsors  of  eight  of  the  42 
local  competitions  this  year,  the 
sponsors  anticipate  a  greater 
participation  by  newspapers  in 
the  future.  In  many  cities  the 
primary  sponsors  of  the  contest 
and  pageant  are  retailers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Detroit  News  handled  spon¬ 
sorship  of  a  local  competition  in 
spite  of  a  crippling  strike,  pro¬ 
moting  “Miss  Teenage  Detroit” 
competition  on  radio  and  tv. 

Let’s  hope  that  one  of  the 
newspaper-sponsors  brings  home 
the  tiara. 

*  *  * 

HOMEMAKER  SURVEY  — 
Separate,  loose  data  sheets  in 
a  special  folder  is  the  format 
of  Minnesota  Homemaker  Sur¬ 
vey  No.  17,  just  released  by  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
as  part  of  the  Continuing  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Minnesota  Living. 

The  copyrighted  survey  of 
brands  on  hand  and  in  use  by 
Minnesota  women  21  years  and 
older,  contains  information  on 
110  product  categories.  The  new 
format  makes  it  possible  to  give 
advertisers  and  agencies  only 
the  information  they  want, 
eliminating  the  need  for  a  user 
to  scan  all  product  categories, 
as  with  previous  bound  volumes 
of  the  surveys.  This  year’s  sur¬ 
vey  asked  questions  about  shop¬ 
ping  habits,  food,  meat,  health 
and  beauty  aids,  paper  products, 
soaps  and  cleansers,  appliances, 
lingerie  and  lawn  products.  New 
product  categories  include  ori¬ 
ental  foods,  smoked  hams,  yeast, 
carbonated  beverages  used  as 
mix,  interior  and  exterior  paint, 
packaged  rice,  and  margarine. 
Most  product  categories  show 
standings  back  to  1961. 

if  if  m 

CIRCULATION  —  The  Rich¬ 


mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  and 
News-Leader  have  distributed 
“Circulation  1964,”  a  brochure 
detailing  circulation,  household 
coverage  and  number  of  house¬ 
holds  in  the  counties  in  the  pa¬ 
pers’  primary  circulation  area. 
Insert  sheets  mailed  with  the 
folder  show  results  of  a  Louis 
Cheskin  survey  on  the  image  of 
advertising  in  various  media, 
and  Reader  Households  of  the 
Richmond  newspapers. 

«  *  « 

SALESFACTS  —  A  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Trentonian,  prepared  by  Mulli¬ 
gan  &  McDonald,  shows  total 
retail  sales  per  household  for 
Trenton  and  other  New  Jersey 
cities,  Philadelphia,  the  states 
of  Pennsyh'ania  and  New  Jer- 
.sey.  Also  included  is  data  on 
food  sales,  and  market  cover¬ 
age. 

*  * 

BOOK  FAIR  —  The  1964  De¬ 
troit  Children’s  Book  Fair,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
in  cooperation  with  local  organi¬ 
zations,  opened  last  week.  Near¬ 
ly  1,000  highly  selected  books 
of  all  types  for  children  were 
exhibited.  The  Show  runs 
through  November  14,  at  the 
Community  Arts  Center  at 
Wayne  State  University. 

• 

Miss  America  Given 
Achievement  Award 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

The  14  women  chosen  to  be 
honored  at  the  Jersey  Journal’s 
.second  annual  Women  of 
Achievement  luncheon  received 
an  extra  thrill  when  Miss  Amer¬ 
ica  1965  (Vonda  Kay  Dyke) 
was  presented  a  medallion  with 
them. 

Eugene  Farrell,  editor  of  the 
Newhouse  newspaper  who  wrote 
an  editorial  that  led  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  promotion  event  a  year  ago, 
gave  the  award  to  Miss  Van 
Dyke  before  an  audience  of  800 
persons.  Other  recipients  were 
teachers,  homemakers,  civic 
leaders,  a  policewoman  and  a 
Peace  Corps  member. 

The  event  was  arranged  and 
supervised  by  Lois  Fegan, 
women’s  editor  of  the  Journal. 
• 

Woman’s  World  Grows 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  “Woman’s  World”  tabloid 
published  with  the  Sunday  Her- 
ald-American  featured  stories 
about  282  women’s  groups,  as 
well  as  pictures  of  most  of  their 
presidents.  The  stories  gave 
brief  histories  of  the  groups, 
their  officers  and  their  current 
programs.  Prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Women’s  Editor 
Arlene  LaRue,  the  section  filled 
64  pages.  The  section,  the 
seventh  annual,  was  up  eight 
pages  over  last  year’s. 


Voters  Approve 
Almost  All  of 
Paper’s  Choices 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Timts, 
which  has  endorsed  candidates 
in  every  race  for  elective  office 
on  the  local  ballot  for  more  than 
25  years,  scored  its  most  impres¬ 
sive  record  Nov.  3  when  24  of  its 
27  choices  won  office. 

County  voters  also  followed 
100  percent  the  paper’s  recom¬ 
mendations  on  13  amendments 
to  the  state  constitution  and 
one  straw  vote  which  also  were 
on  the  ballot. 

In  a  county  which  has  voted 
overwhelmingly  Republican 
since  1952,  the  Times  endorsed 
17  Democrats  and  10  Republi¬ 
cans.  Fifteen  of  the  Democrats 
and  nine  Republicans  won. 

The  Times  urged  approval  of 
10  amendments  and  the  straw 
vote  and  rejection  of  three 
amendments.  That’s  the  way  the 
county  vote  came  out. 

Times  endorsements  are  made 
by  an  editorial  board  of  seven 
headed  by  Nelson  Poynter,  edi¬ 
tor  and  president.  This  board 
interviews  all  candidates  prior 
to  making  its  choices. 

The  Times  listed  its  recom¬ 
mendations  daily  on  its  editorial 
page  for  10  days  prior  to  the 
election. 

• 

Photographer  Helps 
U.S.  Narcotics  Agents 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Using  a  variety  of  disgruises, 
photographer  Harry  Batz  of  the 
Hartford  Courant  worked  with 
detectives  in  a  three-month  nar¬ 
cotic  ring  roundup  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall. 

The  photographer’s  part  in 
the  roundup  of  21  men  was  re¬ 
vealed  on  Oct.  29  when  he  testi¬ 
fied  for  the  federal  government. 
He  identified  two  pictures  show¬ 
ing  a  defendant  meeting  an 
undercover  agent  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Narcotics.  The  man 
was  convicted. 

Mr.  Batz  began  working  with 
the  bureau  in  June  and  worked 
on  the  case  at  intervals  through 
September.  At  one  time,  having 
to  carry  a  camera  with  a  four 
foot  lens  attachment  and  a  five- 
foot  tripod  through  the  streets 
without  identifying  himself,  he 
donned  workman’s  clothing.  He 
carried  the  camera  and  lens  in  a 
plumber’s  tool  box  and  the  tripod 
in  a  tarpaulin.  The  equipment 
weighed  more  than  60  pounds. 

At  another  stake-out  in  a  room 
at  the  Hartford  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  building,  he  carried  books 
and  a  briefcase. 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Piffle,  Not  Comment, 
Merely  a  Foul  Ball? 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  is  leavinp  unan¬ 
swered  the  question  of  whether 
it  intended  its  landmark  libel 
decision  of  Feb.  27,  1964  (Times 
V.  Sullivan)  to  include  well- 
known  sports  fipures  with  pub¬ 
lic  officials  as  subjects  for  fair 
comment. 

This  apparent  vacuum  per¬ 
sists  liecause  the  court  recently 
declined,  without  comment,  to 
review  a  decision  of  a  lower 
court  that  denied  immunity  to 
Look  map^azine  from  a  million- 
dollar  libel  claim  made  by  Or¬ 
lando  Cepeda  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Giants  baseball  club. 

Althouph  it  had  won  a  sum¬ 
mary  judgment  in  its  favor  in 
the  district  court  of  California, 
Cowles  Maftazines  and  Broad- 
castinp  Inc.  was  held  by  the 
Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
to  be  liable  to  trial  and  a  jur>’’s 
judgment  on  the  question  of 
damafrinp  Cepeda’s  reputation 
as  a  ball  player. 

‘Dollhouse’  Report 

In  essence,  an  article  by  Tim 
Cohane  in  Look  said  that  Ce¬ 
peda  was  “in  the  dophouse”  with 
the  Giants’  manapement  be¬ 
cause  of  his  temperament. 

Cowles  asked  the  Supreme 
Court  to  rule  on  this  question: 
“W’hether  the  ripht  of  fair  com¬ 
ment  under  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  is  interpreted  in  Times  v. 
Sullivan  protects  critical  but 
honest,  mixed  statements  of 
fact  and  opinion  published  con- 
cerninp  a  nationally  knowm 
sports  fipure.” 

The  Ninth  Circuit  opinion, 
it  was  noted,  came  10  days  be¬ 
fore  the  Supreme  Court  laid 
down  its  broad  philosophy  of 
protectinp  a  publication  from 
libel  damapes  when  it  criticizes 
a  public  official  on  matters  per- 
taininp  to  his  conduct  of  public 
duties,  repardless  of  the  truth, 
as  lonp  as  there  w^as  no  malice. 

The  Cowles  brief  arpued  that 
a  man  like  Cepeda  acquires  a 
public  position  and  cannot  es¬ 
cape  the  necessary  consequence 
— the  free  expression  of  public 
opinion.  It  contended:  “Sports 
fipures,  in  particular,  who  elect 
a  livelihood  which  thru.sts  them 
daily  before  the  public  eye 
should  be  able  to  thrive  in  a 
hai'dy  climate  of  free  public 
opinion  and  comment.” 

In  the  Ninth  Circuit  opinion, 
however,  the  judpes  held  to  a 
view  that  Cohane’s  article  was 
not  strictly  comment  by  an  au¬ 
thority  on  sports  but  merely 


the  reportinp  of  what  Cepeda’s 
employers  were  thinkinp  and 
sayinp  al)out  him. 

Fmiii  an  Eavesdropper 

“W'e  do  not,”  the  court  said, 
“have  a  situation  in  which  the 
interested  but  relatively  unso¬ 
phisticated  baseball  buffs  amonp 
Look  Mapazine’s  millions  of 
readers  were  beinp  enliphtened 
by  a  nationally  recognized  au¬ 
thority’s  analysis  and  opinion 
of  V affaire  Cepeda. 

“If  the  article  were  a  true 
report,  the  reader  still  pot  only 
what  an  eavesdropper  with  an 
acute  ear  and  an  accurate  mem¬ 
ory  mipht  have  learned  by  lis- 
teninp  at  the  keyhole  of  the 
Giants’  front  office.  There  are 
obvious  difficulties  about  fittinp 
this  kind  of  writinp  into  the 
philosophy  upon  which  the  priv- 
ilepe  of  fair  comment  is  based.” 

In  short,  the  court  said,  the 
article  is  “a  lot  of  piffle”  and 
not  much  of  a  “think  piece,”  as 
the  publisher  asserted.  The 
question  left  for  the  jury  was 
how  much  Ce]jeda  should  be  en¬ 
titled  to  collect  on  the  basis  of 
this  one  sentence  in  the  article: 
“When  thinps  po  wronp,  he 
blames  everybody  but  Orlando.” 
This,  the  court  said,  accuses  Ce¬ 
peda  of  beinp  a  trouble  maker. 

•  *  ♦  ♦ 

DOPE  ARRE.ST  PRIVILEGED 

A  charge  of  libel  apainst  the 
publisher  of  the  Baton  Rouge 
(La.)  Morning  Adi’ocate  for  a 
report  of  a  “narcotic  ring”  ar¬ 
rest  has  been  dismissed  by  the 
Louisianna  Court  of  Appeal. 
(166  So.2d  84) 

Nuborn  Francois,  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  was  listed  amonp  those 
charged  with  possession  of  nar¬ 
cotics  and  contributing  to  the 
delinquency  of  a  juvenile.  He 
alleged  the  report  was  false, 
defamatorj'  and  published  with 
malice. 

In  its  defense  the  publisher 
contended  that  the  article  had 
the  l)enefit  of  a  qualified  or  con¬ 
ditional  privilege,  in  that  it  was 
based  on  the  Log  Book  in  the 
State  Police  Headquarters. 

The  court  ruled  that  this  Lop 
Book  and  the  entries  which  it 
contained  must  be  classified  as  a 
public  record  under  the  laws  of 
the  state. 

“In  Louisiana,”  the  court 
stated,  “it  has  been  held  that 
a  newspaper  has  a  qualified  or 
conditional  privilege  to  report 
the  fact  that  a  person  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  the  charge  for  which 
he  is  beinp  held,  provided  that 


the  report  does  not  assume  tne 
guilt  of  the  accused  person 
and  is  not  otherwise  defama¬ 
tory  .  .  . 

“We  feel  that  since  a  news¬ 
paper  may  report  the  fact  that 
a  person  was  arrested  and  the 
chaipe  for  which  he  was  ar¬ 
rested,  it  may  rely  for  such  a 
report  upon  the  principal  rec¬ 
ord  kept  by  the  arrest  authority 
which  record  is  a  ‘public  record,’ 
to  show  accurately  whether  the 
arrest  was  made  and  the  spe¬ 
cific  charges  which  were  being 
filed  apainst  the  arrested  per¬ 
son. 

“This  is  particularly  true 
where  there  has  lieen  nothing 
to  indicate  to  the  publisher  that 
.such  public  record  may  not  be 
reliable.” 

• 

JaiiiPH  L.  Wick  Dies; 
Publisher  Was  67 

Washington 

James  Le.ster  Wick,  67,  editor 
and  publisher  of  Human  Events, 
a  conservative  newsletter,  died 
of  cancer  Nov.  6.  Mr.  Wick  was 
also  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Roanoke  Rapids  (N.  C.) 
Daily  Herald,  the  Rogalusa 
(La.)  Daily  News,  the  New 
Iberia  (La.)  Daily  Iberian,  and 
the  Niles  (Ohio)  Daily  Times. 

He  began  his  journalism 
career  in  1925  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Stoughton  (Wis.)  Daily 
Courier-Hub.  A  year  later  he 
became  publisher  of  the  Niles 
Daily  Times. 

In  1953  he  organized  a  tour 
of  Europe  for  37  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  who  spoke  to  world  leaders 
in  at  least  nine  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Soviet  Union. 

>»  *  * 

John  L.  King,  94,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Jaekson  (Minn.) 
Pilot  for  50  years;  Nov.  3. 

*  *  * 

James  A.  Cotey,  65,  retired 
treasurer  of  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany,  publisher  of  the  Chieago 
Tribune;  Nov.  3. 

*  *  Id 

Fred  R.  (Barney)  Ballard, 
57,  Tennessee  state  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press;  Nov.  1. 

Id  *  * 

John  J.  Daly,  59,  editor  of 
the  weekly  Catliolie  Virginian 
at  Richmond,  Va.;  city  editor  of 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub- 
liean  when  it  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1939;  Nov.  5. 

ill  Hf 

Ralph  Korngold,  81,  onetime 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
World  and  former  correspondent 
for  the  .Amsterdam  (Nether¬ 
lands)  Daily  Telegraaf ;  Oct.  27. 

*  *  « 

David  W.  Bowman,  72,  for¬ 
mer  telegraph  editor  for  the 
Cincinnati  Times-Star  and  copy 
editor  for  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer;  Oct.  22. 


Prof.  Stewart  Harral 
Of  Oklaliuiiia  U.  Dies 

Denvt  it 

Stew'art  Harral,  a  member  tf 
the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
faculty,  died  Oct.  28  short!  ■■ 
after  he  collapsed  while  speal  - 
inp  to  850  delegates  at  tie 
American  Occupational  Theraj;,’ 
Association  at  the  Denver-Hi  - 
ton  Hotel. 

Mr.  Harral,  58,  was  a  profe.'- 
.sor  of  journalism  and  directo- 
of  public  relations  studies  in  th" 
OU  School  of  Journalism.  Hi 
had  .served  as  director  of  the 
school  and  as  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  university. 

He  was  in  continuous  demand 
as  a  public  speaker,  was  tbe 
author  of  a  number  of  books 
and  articles  on  public  relations 
and  journalism,  and  was  a 
leader  in  the  work  of  the 
Methodist  Church. 

Michael  Desmond,  65,  a  for¬ 
mer  political  writer  for  the 
Columbus  (O.)  Citizen;  Nov'.  4. 

♦  «  « 

Robert  B.  Evans,  52,  a  for¬ 
mer  sports  writer  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (O.)  Plain  Dealer;  Nov'.  4. 

«  9(C  « 

William  H.  Hattich,  93,  for¬ 
mer  owner  and  jiublisher  of  the 
Tombstone  (Ariz.)  Epitaph; 
recently. 

4c 

Samcel  Cahan,  68,  former 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Journal 
reporter  and  moie  recently  pub¬ 
lic  relations  officer  of  the  New 
York  State  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission;  Oct.  29. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Johnston, 
71,  president  of  the  Review  Co., 
Foi-t  Erie,  Ont.,  and  editor  of 
the  Times-Review ;  Oct.  30. 

*  *  * 

Daniel  L.  Moriarty,  67,  re¬ 
tired  police  reporter  for  the 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Item;  Nov.  1. 

4c  ♦  4c 

James  A.  MacDonald,  about 
90,  better  known  as  Col.  John 
R.  Stingo,  who  wrote  a  column 
for  the  New  York  Enquirer 
and  turf  editor  for  the  old  New 
York  Evening  Journal;  Nov.  1. 

*  *  * 

Glenn  E.  Whitehead,  72, 
publisher  of  the  Perry  (Iowa) 
Daily  Chief  since  1926;  Oct.  21. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

J.  R.  Bahne,  75,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Eldora  (Iowa) 
Herald  -  Ledger  and  Sibley 
(Iowa)  Osceola  County  Trib¬ 
une;  Oct.  20. 

4c  4c  4c 

Jean  F.  Russell,  68,  former 
circulation  promotion  manager 
for  the  New  York  Daily  Neu's; 
Oct.  25. 

*  *  Hi 

William  L.  Blair,  81,  long¬ 
time  editor  of  newspapers  in 
Pasadena,  Calif.;  Oct.  22. 
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PEOPLE  ARE  TALKING  ABOUT  THE  NATIONAL  DIVIDEND: 


is  my  unqualified  belief  that  a  eentury  from  now,  the  economic 
philosophy  —  for  that  is  what  it  really  is  —  of  John  Perry  will  be  discussed 
by  thoughtful  humans  as,  long  afterward,  contemplative  and  responsible 
people  diseuss  and  ponder  upon  the  philosophies  of  Adam  Smith,  Marx, 
Kissinger  and  Baruch  and  Berle  .  .  .  You  will  find  nowhere  in  current 
literature  a  more  easily-read,  easily-understood,  graphic,  dynamic  and 
dramatic  presentation  of  the  values  of  the  wondrous  American  private 
enterprise  system.” 

—  Donald  1.  Rogers,  Distinguished  Economics  Columnist 
and  Dean  of  INew  York  Financial  Editors 


“I  find  Mr.  Perry’s  ideas 
about  stimulating  econom¬ 
ic  growth  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  democracy  at  the  same 
time  significant  and  pro¬ 
vocative  ...  I  would  like 
to  distribute  copies  among 
the  members  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  so  that 
they,  too,  can  have  the 
benefit  of  his  original  and 
far-reaching  thoughts  in 
connection  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  our  free  enterprise 
system.” 

— IJ.S.  Senator 
(fcorge  A.  Smathers, 
Member,  Senate 
Finance  (Committee 


iWHWCMWftri _ 

sgasrag 


NATIOJ^ 

dividend 

J9ltl «.  It 


”Mr.  Perry  has  faced  up 
to  a  problem  which  cannot 
continue  to  be  ignored. 
The  book  was  a  great  stim¬ 
ulation  to  my  own  think¬ 
ing,  and  I  am  sure  it  will 
have  a  similar  effect  on 
others  who  read  it  ...  I 
think  he  has  rendered  a 
real  service  in  presenting, 
in  such  an  interesting  and 
understandable  way,  the 
case  for  a  new  approach  to 
some  very  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  we  will  be  facing  in 
the  future.” 

— Former 
Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon 


The  National  Dividend  is  a  plan  conceived  by  John  Perry 
which  has  aroused  major  interest  among  the  significant 
financial  and  political  leaders  of  the  United  States.  The  plan 
would  provide  the  registered  voter  with  a  share  in  the  profits 
of  the  American  capitalistic  system.  The  National  Dividend 
plan  provides  a  sound  and  significant  answer  to  Karl  Marx's 
theories  on  state  welfare. 

Particularly  important  is  the  fact  that  Perry  anticipates 
the  vast  dynamic  forces  which  are  coming  to  bear  on  the 
economy  as  a  result  of  the  technological  revolution.  As  a 
leading  exponent  and  authority  on  the  techniques  of  auto¬ 
mation,  John  Perry  presents  a  blueprint  for  the  future 
which  will  provoke  the  interest  of  responsible  and  thinking 
Americans. 


Available  at  your  bookstore  or  Ivan  Obolensky  Inc.,  1114  First  Ave,,  New  York  City  21,  N.  Y. 


28  ‘Fringe’  Items 
Buried  in  Payrolls 


There  are  at  least  28  varieties 
of  frinjfe  benefits  in  newspaper 
contracts  with  labor  unions,  and 
it  is  not  unusual  for  one  pub¬ 
lisher  to  have  as  many  as  20  of 
them  in  effect. 

A  checklist  compiled  by  Herb¬ 
ert  E.  Hetu,  Sharon  (Pa.)  Her¬ 
ald  treasurer,  for  the  Institute 
of  Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers,  included  the 
following: 

Overtime  premium. 

Holiday  premium. 

Shift  differential. 

Bonuses. 

Commissions. 

Profit  sharing. 

Christmas  bonus. 

Rest  period. 

Severence  pay. 

Complimentary  newspaper. 

Paid  absences  for  funeral  in 
family. 

Pay  during  jury  duty  and 
military  leave. 

Health  and  accident  insurance. 

Air  flight  insurance. 

Travel  accident  insurance. 

Suggestion  awards. 

Life  insurance  for  retired 
employes. 

Pension  funds. 

These,  Mr.  Hetu  pointed  out, 
were  some  of  the  “unusual” 


items  found  in  contracts  reported 
by  a  variety  of  newspapers.  The 
usual  areas  of  fringe  benefits, 
he  noted,  are  social  security,  un¬ 
employment  compensation  and 
workmen’s  compensation. 

A  wide  range  of  other  “extras” 
show  up  in  such  provisions  as 
pay  for  call-back,  substitution 
premiums,  and  special  compensa¬ 
tion  for  specific  assignments. 

Cost  Is  Calculated 

Presenting  his  report  to  the 
recent  annual  conference  of  the 
controllers  in  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Hetu  asked:  “Should  an  annual 
summary  of  all  employe  benefits 
be  prepared  and  distributed?” 

At  the  Sharon  Herald,  he  re¬ 
lated,  11  cents  out  of  every  pay¬ 
roll  dollar  is  paid  for  four  em¬ 
ploye  benefits  which  are  referred 
to  in  some  studies  as  “time  not 
worked.” 

Overhead  dollars,  he  said,  pay 
for  seven  more  benefits  which 
are  the  equivalent  of  another  10 
cents  of  the  payroll  dollar.  The 
total  sum  of  $167,036  of  benefits 
comprises  19  percent  of  the  total 
payroll  costs,  he  said. 

The  Herald  is  owned  by  59 
employe-shareholders. 

Reporting  on  studies  in  the 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  is  exemplified  in  George  Dahl's  news¬ 
room  et  the  ennual  meeting  of  the  Imtitute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  Officers  in  Cleveland.  Hare,  picking  up  summaries  of 
principal  talb  are:  Left  to  right — Fred  E.  Carr,  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press 
and  Enterprise;  Ida  W.  Zoch,  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers;  Guy  Beaudin, 
Le  Petit  Journal,  Montreal;  and  Barbara  Jones,  Albany  (Ga.)  Herald. 


same  field,  W.  J.  Pennington, 
business  manager  of  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times,  said  fringe 
benefits  tend  to  get  buried  in  the 
regular  accounting  records  and 
become  hidden  payroll  costs. 

“It  is  important,”  he  said,  “for 
the  finance  officer  to  extract  them 
and  present  them  on  the  same 
basis  as  regular  payroll  costs — 
on  a  cost-per-hour-worked  basis. 

“We  prepare  on  an  annual 
basis  a  fringe  benefit  cost  study 
which  expresses  each  of  19  dif¬ 
ferent  fringe  benefits  on  a  cost- 
per-hour-worked  basis.  These 
fringes  are  then  related  to 
hourly  straight-time  pay  and 
expressed  as  a  percentage  there¬ 
of.  In  1963,  our  aggregate  fringe 
costs  amounted  to  23  percent  of 
straight-time  pay. 

• 

Noyes  Family  Buys 
And  Sells  Interests 

Ironwood,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Linwood  I.  Noyes,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Globe  Publishing 
Co.,  has  announced  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Howard  A.  Quirt,  of 
Marshfield,  Wis.,  and  Mrs. 
Walter  C.  Janson,  of  Marinette, 
Wis.,  in  the  Ironwood  Daily 
Globe  have  been  purchased  by 
the  Noyes  family. 

It  was  also  announced  that 
the  family  has  sold  its  interests 
in  the  News  Publishing  Co.  of 
Marshfield,  which  publishes  the 
Marshfield  News  -  Herald,  to 
Wisconsin  Valley  Television 
Corporation,  Wausau. 

Mr.  Quirt  retains  his  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  Marshfield  Company 
and  will  continue  as  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  News-Herald. 
Fred  Sappington,  former  busi¬ 
ness  and  advertising  manager 
of  the  Globe,  has  been  elected 
executive  vicepresident  of  Globe 
Publishing.  He  is  president  of 
the  Eagle  Printing  Co.  of 
Marinette  and  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Marinette  Eagle- 
Star. 

• 

Down  Mexico  Way 

Los  Angeles 

October  issues  of  10  news¬ 
papers  carried  a  Western  Air¬ 
lines  eight-page  full-color  maga¬ 
zine  supplement  to  more  than 
4,000,000  California  homes  in 
San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Oakland  and  San 
Jose  areas.  The  press  ran  24 
hours  a  day  for  a  week  at  Alco 
Gravure  in  Inglewood,  to  pro¬ 
duce  4,250,000  copies  of  “Let 
Yourself  Go  .  .  .  Mexico”  to  pro¬ 
mote  Mexico  travel.  The  project 
was  directed  by  Bert  D.  Lynn, 
WAL’s  director  of  advertising. 
Pat  Kater,  account  executive  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born  Inc.;  John  Laurie,  BBDO 
art  director  and  Bob  Leib, 
BBDO  production  manager. 


Merger  Creates 
New  Daily  for 
County  in  Ohio 

Medina,  G 

Medina  County  has  a  new 
daily  newspaper. 

The  Medina  County  Gazette 
and  Leader-Post  is  a  result  of 
the  merger  of  the  semi-weekly 
Gazette,  the  county’s  oldest 
newspaper,  and  the  daily  Leader- 
Post.  It  is  the  only  daily  in  the 
county. 

The  Gazette  and  Leader-Post 
is  published  by  Medina  County 
Publications  Inc.,  owned  by  the 
Lorain  County  Printing  and 
Publishing  Co.,  which  also  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Elyria  Chronicle- 
Telegram. 

Arthur  D.  Hudnutt  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  Medina  County  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  and  is  vicepresident 
of  the  Lorain  County  Printing 
and  Publishing  Co. 

Otto  B.  Schoepfle,  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Medina  County  Publica¬ 
tions  and  president  of  Lorain 
County  Printing. 

The  general  manager  of  the 
newly  formed  newspaper  is 
Stuart  Borden,  formerly  of  the 
Lima  Citizen. 

Joe  Cowden,  formerly  of  the 
Chronicle-Telegram,  is  acting 
editor. 

The  printing  company  is 
owmed  by  Neil  Gowe  who  will  be 
a  production  supervisor.  Mr. 
Gowe  was  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Leader-Post  but  his  firm 
was  not  part  of  the  newspaper 
sale. 

The  Gazette  had  a  paid  circu¬ 
lation  of  about  10,000  and  the 
Leader-Post  about  5,000. 

• 

Kruger  Co.  Sets  Up 
Newsprint  Division 

Montreal 

In  the  reorganization  of  the 
Kruger  Companies,  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  of 
Canada  Limited  has  become  the 
Newsprint  Division  of  Kruger 
Pulp  and  Paper  Limited.  Other 
divisions  have  been  created  for 
fine  paper,  packaging  and  paper- 
board. 

Kruger  Paper  Company  Inc. 
continues  as  the  sales  arm  of  the 
Newsprint  Division  in  the  United 
States.  The  mill  at  Brompton- 
ville,  Que.  has  annual  capacity 
of  130,000  tons,  foliowring  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  first  stage  of  a 
modernization  program  that  cost 
$800,000.  Since  the  company  be¬ 
gan  operating  the  mill  in  1950, 
it  has  spent  more  than  $16  mil¬ 
lion  on  improvements. 

Kruger  is  family-owmed  but 
consideration  is  being  given  to 
making  a  public  offering  of 
shares. 


I 
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MONEY  TALKS 

for 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  America 


Nothing  in  newspapers  is  hotter  today — with  the  possible 
exception  of  bosoms  and  cheesecake — than  straight  talk  about 
stocks  and  money.  MERRYLE  STANLEY  RUKEYSER  for 
a  generation  has  been  the  most  distinguished  byline  in  this  field 
of  promoting  personal  success.  His  widely  known  column, 
“EVERYBODY’S  MONEY’’,  treats  getting  ahead  as  an  ex¬ 
citing  adventure.  Based  on  RUKEYSER’S  wide  contacts  with 
top  news  sources,  the  column  presents  timely  inside  usable  infor¬ 
mation  and  ideas,  and  is  lightened  up  with  real  life  anecdotes. 


The  thrice-a-week  column  is  an 
important  reader  service.  RUKEY¬ 
SER  makes  and  holds  friends  by 
telling  how  to  achieve  financial 
independence.  Many  readers  from 
coast  to  coast — workers,  teachers 
housewives,  small  businessmen, 
lawyers  and  doctors — owe  their 
stake  in  America  to  fresh,  specific 
information  and  ideas  in  the 
RUKEYSER  column. 

This  newsworthy  column  is  es¬ 
pecially  timely  in  these  bull  market 
days.  At  this  moment  when  suckers 
are  being  taken,  “EVERYBODY’S 
MONEY’’  constitutes  a  sophisti¬ 
cated  guide  to  prudence  and  com¬ 
mon  sense. 

RUKEYSER’S  wisdom  and  ex¬ 
perience,  which  have  made  him  a 
consultant  to  mass  audiences,  are 
equally  respected  by  the  elite  in 
government,  industry  and  finance. 
A  frequent  contributor  to  national 
magazines,  RUKEYSER  has  writ¬ 
ten  nine  outstanding  books  on 
personal  finance,  has  been  a  best¬ 
seller  lecturer  in  48  of  the  50  states, 
and  has  often  been  headlined  on  net¬ 
work  TV  and  radio.  RUKEYSER 
taught  financial  writing  at  Columbia 
University  for  seventeen  years. 

The  dramatically  intimate 
RUKEYSER  self-help  column 


opens  doors  in  the  reader’s  mind  to 
specific  opportunities  in  earning, 
saving,  investing  and  spending. 
“EVERYBODY’S  MONEY’’ 
brings  business  trends  into  the  focus 
of  the  reader’s  immediate  self  in¬ 
terest.  The  RUKEYSER  column  is 
as  fascinating  and  provocative  to 
women  as  to  men,  as  disclosed  by 
heavy  reader  mail.  RUKEYSER 
uncovers  the  basic  human  interest 
in  money  and  makes  clear  that 
many  marriages  are  broken  on  the 
rocks  of  poor  financial  planning. 
RUKEYSER  gets  down  to  brass 
tacks  and  tells  how  to  bring  home 
the  bacon. 

In  light  of  its  universality  of 
reader  appeal,  some  newspapers 
play  the  column  up  on  the  editorial 
or  feature  page,  or  woman’s  sec¬ 
tion,  or  in  the  run-of-paper,  and 
sometimes  even  on  the  front  page. 

Running  the  RUKEYSER  col¬ 
umn  builds  newspaper  quality  and 
earnings.  RUKEYSER,  as  a  by¬ 
product,  creates  a  climate  in  which 
advertisers  can  operate  more  pro¬ 
ductively.  As  a  bonus,  the  column 
attracts  new  prestige  advertising 
from  such  sources  as  banks  and 
trust  companies,  life  insurance  un¬ 
derwriters,  mutual  funds,  and  high 
grade  investment  and  brokerage 
houses. 


What  a  RUKEYSER  column 
will  do  for  you: 


•  Reveal  What  Smart  Money  Is  Doing 

•  Suggest  Investment  Procedures  for 
Little  Fellows 

•  Give  Hints  for  Making  Money  Go 
Further 

•  Bring  Prestige  and  Attract  Advertising 


Introduced  by  the  McNaught  Syndicate, 
the  new  RUKEYSER  column  can  now, 
by  special  arrangement,  be  procured  ex¬ 
clusively  through: 

B.  H.  Simon,  Syndicate  Manager 
1 50  West  Pinebrook  Drive 
New  Rachelle,  New  Yark 

Teiephone:  (Area  Code  914)  NE  6-0200 


T flegraph,  phone  or  write  for  samples, 
rates  and  aids  for  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  promotion.  No  salesman  will  be 
around.  See  Who's  Who  in  America  for 
RUKEYSER’S  biography. 


Course  for  Africans 
At  Berlin  Institute 


By  Omer  Anderson 
Mcmtreal  Star  CkMTespondent 


West  Berlin 

Writing  in  the  Daily  Express, 
Ibadan,  Nigeria,  Victor  Ogun 
Ereku  reported: 

“To  the  average  German  today 
the  18-year-old  problem  of  the 
reunification  of  Germany  is  a 
question  to  which  time  and  good¬ 
will  alone  can  find  a  lasting 
answer." 

Analyzing  why  the  Commun¬ 
ists  built  the  Berlin  wall,  Ch- 
hotu  Karadia  of  the  Daily  Na¬ 
tion,  published  in  Nairobi,  Ken¬ 
ya,  concluded: 

“Without  the  wall,  Ulbricht 
(Walter  Urbricht,  the  East  Ger¬ 
man  leader)  would  have  faced  a 
‘Hungary'  in  his  sector  (of  Ber¬ 
lin).  As  long  as  Khrushchev 
holds  the  bargaining  position, 
the  wail  will  stand,  as  the  ugliest 
scar  on  the  face  of  Europe.  It  is 
a  challenge  of  our  time." 

Simon  Dikuba  of  the  Came¬ 
roon  Times,  published  at  Vic¬ 
toria,  West  Cameroon,  wrote: 

“The  city  of  Berlin  is  like  a 
huge  blister  in  the  heart  of 
Europe.  One  of  the  most  sensi¬ 
tive  spots  on  this  ‘blister^  is  the 
Berlin  wall,  a  grotesque  and 
monstrous  creation  whose  hor¬ 
rible  existence  has  biased  a  trail 
of  tragedy  no  less  wicked  that 
the  intentions  of  its  designers." 

Ereku,  Karadia,  and  Dikuba 
are  three  of  10  African  journal¬ 
ists  who  attended  the  opening 
course  of  the  Berlin  Institute 
for  Mass  Communication  in  De¬ 
veloping  Countries,  which  re¬ 
ceived  a  gn"ant  of  $200,000  from 
the  Hobby  Foundation  of  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas,  and  one  of  whose 
advisers  is  Dr.  Ralph  0.  Naf- 
ziger,  director  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  original  American  grant 
has  inspired  the  Berlin  Senate 
and  the  publishing  house  of  Axel 
Springer  &  Sohn  to  contribute 
substantial  yearly  donations 
with  a  view  to  perpetuating  the 
Institute. 

The  president  of  the  Institute 
is  Hans  Wallenberg,  managing 
editor  of  Die  Welt,  West  Ger¬ 
many’s  influential  national  daily. 
Herr  Wallenberg  is  a  native 
Berliner,  an  American  citizen, 
who  first  as  a  U.S.  Army  major 
and  later  as  a  Foreig^n  Service 
Reserve  officer  edited  the  U.S.- 
sponsored  newspaper  for  the 
German  population  Die  Neue 
Zeitung,  until  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  ceased  its  publi¬ 
cation  in  1954. 


The  institute  is  sponsored  by 
the  Berlin  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Mass  Communi¬ 
cation  in  Developing  Countries, 
which  was  founded  in  1962  by  a 
grroup  of  publishers  and  jour¬ 
nalists.  The  chairman  of  its 
board  is  Axel  Springer,  the  head 
of  Europe’s  largest  publishing 
enterprise.  Other  members  of  the 
board  are  Prof.  Dr.  Fritz  Eber- 
hard,  professor  of  mass  commu¬ 
nication  at  the  Free  University 
of  West  Berlin,  deputy  chair¬ 
man;  Walter  Steigner,  director 
general  of  Radio  Free  Berlin, 
secretary;  and  Herr  Wallenberg, 
general  manager. 

The  Berlin  institute  provides 
young  journalists  from  the  de¬ 
veloping  countries  with  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  working  alongside 
top  journalists  in  European  mass 
media. 

The  first  course  began  in 
March,  and  the  second  course 
will  run  until  January.  Future 
courses  will  begin  each  March 
and  September  and  run  for  three 
to  four  months. 

Candidates  for  admission  must 
be  active  journalists  between  the 
ages  of  22  and  45  who  have  had 
a  minimum  of  two  years  full¬ 
time  journalistic  experience.  At 
the  time  of  application  they 
should  be  employed  by  a  news¬ 
paper,  radio  or  television  station, 
and  be  able  to  return  to  their 
previous  positions  at  the  end  of 
the  course. 

Paid  While  on  Leave 

Since  the  course  is  designed 
to  inlprove  the  participant’s  pro¬ 
fessional  qualifications,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  applicant’s  em¬ 
ployer  will  provide  him  with 
appropriate  leave  and  continue 
his  salary  while  he  is  attending 
the  course  in  Berlin. 

Each  course  will  be  able  to 
accommodate  up  to  15  journal¬ 
ists  who  have  a  good  written  as 
well  as  oral  command  of  the 
English  language.  A  knowledge 
of  German  is  not  required,  but 
intensive  instruction  in  German 
is  provided  at  the  institute. 

The  Berlin  institute  has  a 
number  of  scholarships  covering 
round  trip  air  fare  and  living 
expenses  during  the  course.  It 
provides  accommodations  in  stu¬ 
dent  dormitories  and  private 
pensions. 

Dr.  Nafziger  conducted  the 
first  course,  and  Dr.  William  A. 
Hachten,  also  of  the  University 


of  Wisconsin’s  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  the  second  course. 

Horst  M.  Scheffold  is  executive 
director;  Stefan  Gaensicke,  as¬ 
sistant  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Berliner  Morgenpost,  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  Institute. 

The  institute  is  hou.sed  in  a 
skyscraper  opposite  the  Axel 
Springer  newspaper  plant  and 
the  wall. 

In  addition  to  Victor  Ereku, 
Chhotu  Karadia,  and  Simon 
Dikuba,  participants  in  the  first 
course  were:  Boaz  Resa  Omori, 
Kenya  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Nairobi;  Jehan  Zuel,  the 

News  Agency 
Suggested 
For  Guiana 

On  the  heels  of  a  successful 
Journalism  seminar  in  British 
Guiana  conducted  by  Professor 
Nathan  Blumberg,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  Montana 
State  University,  has  come  a 
suggestion  for  setting  up  a  na¬ 
tional  news  agency  for  this  self- 
governing  British  colony. 

The  suggestion  is  for  the  joint 
establishment  and  financing  by 
all  newspaper  and  radio  stations 
of  a  small  national  news  agency. 

British  Guiana  (pop.  640,000) 
now  has  two  national  morning 
dailies — the  pro-American  anti- 
Communist  Daily  Chronicle, 
owned  by  the  right-wing  Opposi¬ 
tion  political  party  leader,  Peter 
D’Aguiar,  and  the  Independent 
Guiana  Graphic,  one  of  the 
London-based  Overseas  Group. 

There  are  two  evening  dailies 
( Evening  Post  and  Mirror) ,  four 
Sunday  papers,  two  political 
party  weeklies  and  two  radio 
stations  carrying  a  total  of  14 
news  bulletins  daily  (most  of 
their  sponsored  programs  are  of 
American  origin). 

Aim  For  Country 

In  suggesting  the  setting  up 
of  the  national  news  agency, 
Lloyd  Searwar,  head  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Information  Services, 
and  local  member  of  Britain’s 
Institute  of  Public  Relations, 
noted  that  as  far  as  emergent 
nations  go,  British  Guiana  was 
comparatively  well  served  with 
mass  media.  UNESCO  had  sug¬ 
gested  that,  as  an  immediate 
target,  a  developing  country 
should  aim  to  provide  for  every 
100  of  its  inhabitants  the  follow¬ 
ing  facilities — 10  copies  of  daily 
newspapers,  5  radio  receivers, 
and  two  cinema  seats. 

“Unesco  has  recently  carried 
out  a  world  survey  of  some  of 
the  problems  and  difficulties 
which  confront  the  press  in  the 
new  nations  .  .  .  problems  of 


daily  newspaper  Advance  rt 
Port  Louis,  Mauritius;  Sum,/ 
Patrick  Adidi,  Mobil  Nigern 
News  (Mobil  Oil  Nigeria,  Ltd.;, 
Lagos;  Moses  Frank  Ekp  >, 
Eastern  Nigeria  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  Enugu ;  Stephen 
N.  C.  Enwezor,  Nigerian  Spokes¬ 
man,  Onitsha;  Linus  Egbunatn 
Okechi,  West  African  Pilot  Ltd., 
Yaba-Lagos;  and  Victoria 
Omene,  women’s  editor  of  the 
Daily  Mail  at  Fagge-Kano, 
Nigeria. 

A  feature  of  the  course  is  :i 
study  trip  of  three  week.s 
through  West  Germany. 

low  purchasing  power,  and  low 
advertising  revenue  and  hence 
low  incomes  and  salaries,  the 
problems  of  distribution  outside 
the  urban  areas,  the  high  cost 
of  modem  equipment,  newsprint 
and  news  agencies,  the  lack  of 
training  of  managerial,  editorial 
and  mechanical  staff. 

Papers  remain  almost  wholly 
preoccupied  with  Georgetown 
(the  capital).  Except  for  dis¬ 
asters,  strikes  and  murders  little 
or  intermittent  attention  is  paid 
to  other  parts  of  the  country.  “A 
solution  might  lie  in  the  joint 
establishment  and  financing  by 
all  the  newspapers  and  radio 
stations  of  a  small  national  news 
agency,”  Mr.  Searwar  said. 

Among  those  who  listened  to 
Mr.  Searwar’s  address  were  the 
USIS  Public  Affairs  Officer  in 
Georgetown,  Kenneth  Bache, 
and  the  USIS  Information  Offi¬ 
cer,  Lee  Lederer. 

USIS  sponsored  the  Journal¬ 
ism  Seminar  by  Professor  Blum¬ 
berg  from  August  4  to  7.  The 
Seminar  at  the  USIS  Library 
was  attended  by  members  of  the 
working  press  nominated  by 
their  respective  papers,  radio 
stations  and  other  publications. 


Best  Real  Estate 
Feature  Wins  $75 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Senti¬ 
nel  and  David  E.  Link,  editor 
of  the  newspaper’s  Modern  Liv¬ 
ing  Section,  have  been  awarded 
first  prize  for  the  best  real  es¬ 
tate  feature  story  in  the  17th 
annual  competition  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Real  Es¬ 
tate  editors. 

The  award  winning  feature 
by  Mr.  Link,  “Can  the  City  Re¬ 
tain  the  Charm  of  ‘Old  Milwau¬ 
kee’,”  appeared  March  7. 

The  award  includes  a  cash 
prize  of  $75. 

A  third  place  award  for  the 
best  home  section  went  to  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Manly,  editor  of  the 
Sunday  Home  section. 

First  place  for  the  best  home 
section  went  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  with  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  second. 
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A  MESSAGE  FOR  PARE  NTS —  ABOUT  RESPONSIBILITY... 


Parents’  examples  are  teaching  nutrition  ideas 
to  their  children;  results  are  not  always  good 


CHILDREN  DEVELOP  MANY  of  their  habits  by  observing 
what  their  parents  do.  Thus  those  parents  who  start 
the  day  with  no  breakfast  or  with  merely  a  cup  of  coffee 
should  expect  difficulties  in  convincing  their  children 
that  a  good  breakfast  starts  the  day  right.  Parents  who 
(trder  their  children  to  drink  their  milk  because  "it  is 
good  for  you"  or  because  "it  will  make  you  big  and 
strong” — but  who  avoid  milk  drinking  themselves — are 
setting  examples  that  might  build  problems  for  the  future. 

Good  nutrition  practices  suggest  that,  except  for  in¬ 
fants  and  those  who  may  have  health  problems  under 
treatment  by  physicians,  family  meal  planning  should 
provide  a  wide  variety  of  foods.  Quantities  must  vary, 
of  course,  and  parents  who  serve  portions  of  food  to 
their  families  must  keep  in  mind  that,  while  a  teen-age 
son  may  seem  to  have  a  bottomless  pit  for  a  stomach, 
a  teen-age  girl’s  growth  rate  and  physical  activity  level 
may  demand  a  lower  food  consumption  rate.  Yet  the 
basic  point  is  that  planning  meals  and  getting  the  right 
kinds  of  nutrients  into  younger  members  of  the  family 
will  usually  be  easier  if  the  entire  family  follows  a 
similar  pattern. 

DAILY  POOD  GUIDE  IS  VERY  HELPPUL 

Nutritionists,  after  reviewing  what  has  been  learned 
about  human  nutrient  requirements  and  after  taking 
into  consideration  the  variety  of  foods  available  to 
Americans,  have  come  up  with  a  very  simple  but  effec¬ 
tive  Daily  Food  Guide.  This  suggests  selections  of  foods 
from  four  major  groupings  to  provide  the  foundation  for 
a  well  balanced  diet.  Other  foods  then  may  be  added  to 
provide  adequate  calorie  intake.  The  four  major  groups 
are:  (1)  Milk  and  Other  Dairy  Foods;  (2)  Meats,  Fish, 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Dried  Peas  and  Beans,  Nuts;  (3)  Fruits 
and  Vegetables;  (4)  Cereals  and  Breads. 

See  the  instructions  below  for  ordering  your  copy  of 
the  complete  Daily  Food  Guide,  but  here  is  an  example 
of  how  and  why  the  selections  are  made  from  one  of 
the  groups: 

Milk  and  Other  Dairy  Foods:  The  Guide  suggests  3-4 
glasses  of  milk  daily  for  children  and  teen-agers,  2  glasses 
daily  for  adults  (or  the  equivalent  amounts  of  milk  in 
other  dairy  foods  such  as  cheese  and  ice  cretun). 

Milk  is  important  for  adults  as  well  as  younger  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  because  milk  is  a  good  source  of  high 
quality  protein  that  provides  the  amino  acids  needed  for 
body  tissue  development  and  repair;  calcium  which  is 
essential  for  the  development  of  bones  and  teeth,  for 
proper  functioning  of  nerves  and  muscles,  and  for  normal 
clotting  of  blood;  riboflavin  which  is  vital  in  the  body’s 
metabolism;  vitamin  A  which  helps  prevent  night  blind¬ 
ness  and  is  involved  in  skin  health;  and  other  vitamins 
and  minerals. 


For  a  moderately  active  adult  man  two  8-ounce  glasses 
of  milk  provide  10-15%  of  his  recommended  daily  calorie 
allowance;  for  an  adult  woman  about  14-20%  of  her 
calories.  For  teen-age  boys  4  glasses  of  milk  supply  18- 
22%  of  calories,  and  for  teen-age  girls  4  glasses  of  milk 
provide  25-30%  of  calories.  We  refer  to  milk’s  calories 
as  "armored  calories"  because,  unlike  "empty  calories" 
which  supply  only  fuel  for  energy,  milk  provides  many 
other  essential  nutrients  besides  calories  at  a  compara¬ 
tively  low  cost  in  calories. 

CHILDREN  WILL  DO  AS  YOU  DO,  NOT  AS  YOU  SAY 

Parental  authority  in  early  years  may  be  sufficient  to 
insist  that  the  children  follow  food  patterns  substantially 
different  from  those  of  the  adults,  but,  if  parents  insist 
on  a  "do  as  I  say,  not  as  I  do”  approach  to  teaching  their 
children,  the  adolescents  are  likely  to  react  much  more 
strongly  against  good  food  eating  habits  when  they  reach 
the  age  at  which  they  are  allowed  more  freedom  of  choice. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  parents  are  following  the  Daily 
Food  Guide  as  a  pattern  for  family  meals,  then  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  and  other  dairy  foods,  for  example,  be¬ 
comes  a  family  eating  pattern,  rather  than  an  act  expected 
from  children  alone. 

Parents  who  adopt  foolish  attitudes  toward  foods  can 
easily  lead  their  children  into  equally  bad  habits.  There 
are  adult  women  who  shun  milk  because  they  think  it  is 
fattening.  Milk  actually  is  an  excellent  food  for  those 
concerned  about  weight  control  because  milk  provides  a 
variety  of  essential  nutrients.  In  many  cases,  if  those 
nutrients  were  to  be  obtained  in  other  foods,  the  calorie 
cost  could  be  much  higher  than  it  is  in  milk.  Thus,  avoid¬ 
ing  milk  because  of  misconceptions  about  bow  many 
calories  it  has  could  result  in  depriving  a  person  of 
adequate  amounts  of  other  important  nutrients  in  milk. 

Parents  should  try  to  understand  how  a  well  balanced 
diet — balanced  in  terms  of  providing  nutrients  and  ade¬ 
quate,  but  not  too  many,  calories  for  each  individual — 
can  contribute  to  good  health.  Diet,  of  course,  is  only 
one  of  the  factors  determining  the  state  of  health  of  an 
individual,  but  wbat  we  eat  is  very  important.  A  well 
balanced  diet  can  also  be  a  varied  euid  an  enjoyable  diet, 
thanks  to  the  great  abundance  and  variety  of  foods  avail¬ 
able  to  Americans  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Parents  will  do 
well  to  follow  the  Daily  Food  Guide  in  planning  meals 
for  the  entire  family. 

For  more  information  about  the  Daily  Food  Guide, 
write:  Daily  Food  Guide,  American  Dairy  Association, 
20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Ill.  60606. 

a  message  from  dairy  farmer  members  of 

american  dairy  association 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


October  1964  ended  up  as  a  record- 
breaking  month  for  DAILY  NEWS 
RECORD.  The  paper  hit  an  all-time 
high  in  advertising  volume  for  any 
single  month  in  its  72  years  of  pub¬ 
lishing.  The  650.000  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  carried  during  October  rep¬ 
resented  a  gain  of  110,000  lines  over 
October  of  last  year. 


Effective  with  the  issue  of  Nov. 
16.  Fairchild’s  METALWORKING 
NEWS  will  be  converted  from  let¬ 
terpress  to  offset  printing.  The  week¬ 
ly  paper  has  been  printed  in  Chi¬ 
cago  for  the  past  four  years  and  is 
the  only  one  of  the  eight  Fairchild 
newspapers  not  printed  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  New  York  headquarters.  The 
offset  print,  as  well  as  cold  type 
composition  of  all  advertising  and 
editorial  matter,  wrill  be  handled 
in  the  V’ineland.  N.  J.,  Times  Jour¬ 
nal  plant. 


Marian  Christy,  footwear  fashion  re¬ 
porter  for  FOOTWEAR  NEWS  in 
New  England,  will  be  in  New  York 
next  week  to  work  with  the  paper’s 
editorial  staff  in  covering  the  New 
York  Shoe  ^ow,  Nov.  15-19.  The 
FOOTWELAR  NEWS  fashion  report¬ 
er  in  Fairchild’s  St.  Louis  bureau, 
Cecile  Lincoln,  was  in  Nashville  this 
week  to  report  on  the  semi-annual 
footwear  materials  market  held  there 
by  Genesco,  Inc. 


Fairchild’s  Directory  Division  has 
just  issued  its  Fall  1964  “Ready  To 
Wear”  Directory  for  advanced  spring 
buying.  The  new  edition,  which  has 
added  resources  for  junior  petite 
sizes  in  dresses,  coats  and  sports¬ 
wear,  contains  7,199  listings  for  buy¬ 
ers  in  this  field.  The  Fall  19M 
“Men’s  &  Boys’  Wear”  Directory  is 
also  now  available,  with  7,557  mer¬ 
chandise  sources  listed. 


Fairchild  Publications  has  closed  its 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  office  with  the 
resignation  of  its  head,  Caines 
Hobbs,  to  join  the  Chattanooga  Free 
Press.  However,  Mr.  Hobbs  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  represent  the  Fairchild 
papers  in  Chattanooga  as  a  space 
correspondent. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  N*w  York,  N.  Y. 

faMI$a«ri  sf 

Dail,  Nswt  kKord.  Woinsn't  W««r  Daily, 
Hema  hirnithingt  Daily,  Foolwaar  Nawt, 
Suparmarkat  Nawt,  Drug  Nawt  Waakly, 
Maa't  Waar  Eiactreaic  Nawt,  laotu, 
Matalworking  Nawt,  Diracteriai. 


personal 


DISTINGUISHED  DAUGHTER  of  Pennsylvania  it  the  new  title  to  be 
worn  by  Mitt  Rebecca  P.  Grots,  editor  of  the  Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Express, 
after  presentation  by  Governor  William  W.  Scranton  at  State  Capitol 


3  Veteran  NR&A 
Executives  Retire 

I  San  Francisco 

Appointments  to  the  succes¬ 
sors  of  retiring'  Nelson  Roberts 
&  Associates  executives  'were  an¬ 
nounced  here  by  Nelson  Roberts, 
president  of  the  representatives’ 

;  organization. 

Ronald  A.  Beck,  chief  account¬ 
ant,  becomes  business  manager 
in  the  San  Francisco  headquar¬ 
ters  to  succeed  James  Teel,  in 
1  that  post  since  1932  and  a  mem- 
1  ber  of  the  organization  for  35 
years. 

Nelson  Roberts  Jr.,  becomes 
i  sales  manager  at  Los  Angeles  to 
I  replace  Thomas  G.  Foley,  dean 
;  of  Southern  California  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Mr.  Foley  has  been 
with  NR&A  and  predecessor 
organizations  since  1928.  He  pre- 
'viously  was  with  the  old  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Daily  News  and  the 
Portland  Oregonian.  He  has  been 
Los  Angeles  manager  since  1945. 

Albert  D.  Ross  earlier  this 
year  took  over  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  sales  managership  from 
Morris  D.  Townsend,  who  is  now 
resigning  as  consultant  in  the 
Denver  office. 

*  *  * 

Louis  I.  Gelfand,  a  former 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press 
reporter — now  manager  of  cor¬ 
porate  relations  in  the  public 
relations  department  of  Pills- 
bury  Company,  Minneapolis. 

•  «  • 

Patrick  J.  Finn — named  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  the  retail 
advertising  department  of  the 
Toledo  (0.)  Blade  and  Times. 
j  He  joined  the  sales  staff  of  the 
papers  in  August. 

!  *  *  * 

•  James  F.  Bender,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Pittsburgh 

I  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette — now  direc- 
!  tor  of  public  relations  at  Fuller, 
j  Smith  &  Ross  advertising 

I  agency,  Pittsburgh. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

Jesse  C.  Hatcher,  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal  labor  reporter 
for  13  years — moves  to  United 
Auto  Workers  community  re- 
{  lations  staff  Nov.  9. 

I  4t  *  * 

James  D.  Harding — from  ad- 
;  vertising  manager  of  the  Modes¬ 
to  (Calif.)  Bee  to  business  man- 
I  ager,  succeeding  James  Mc- 
!  Clatchy. 

«  4t  « 

Lyle  Hicks — from  classified 
advertising  manager  to  adver- 
;  tising  manager  of  the  Mt. 
I  Vernon  (Wash.)  Skagit  Valley 
Herald. 

*  *  « 

Leon  Tallichet  Jr.,  assistant 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal  and 
Louisville  Times — the  Walter  F, 
Carley  Award  of  the  Institute 
of  Newspaper  Controllers  and 
'  Finance  Officers. 


J.  Oliva  Huot,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Laconia  (N.  H.) 
Evening  Citizen  —  elected  to 
Congress  on  Democratic  ticket. 

*  *  * 

Robert  McCarty  —  promoted 
to  managing  editor  of  the  Cos¬ 
hocton  (0.)  Tribune  to  succeed 
Lester  S.  Boyd  —  retired,  after 
41  years  with  the  paper.  Orval 
Emerson  —  promoted  to  news 
editor;  James  Laughlin  —  new 
news  editor. 

*  m  m 

Mary  Ellen  Rosenthal — to 
women’s  page  editor  of  the  La¬ 
fayette  (Ind.)  Journal  and 
Courier,  replacing  Bea  Martin 
—  now  in  public  relations  work. 

*  *  * 

E.  F.  Porter  Jr.  —  from  city 

hall  reporter,  Portland  (Me.) 

newspapers,  to  city  staff,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

*  *  « 

Margaret  Henderson  —  to 
reporter,  society  department, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
and  American. 

*  «  V 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Ayers  —  named 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Consolidated  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publisher  of  the  Anniston 
(Ala.)  Star. 

«  *  * 

David  Petek,  former  sports 
editor.  West  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Booster-News  and  the  South  St. 
Paul  Reporter  —  to  managing 
editor  of  St.  Paul  Suburban 
Newspapers  replacing  Roger 
Schoenecker — now  on  the  staff 
of  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co. 


Gardiner  Jones  —  from  as¬ 
sociate  editor,  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser,  to  the  Peace  Corps.  His 
wife  Kathleen,  Advertiser  wom¬ 
en’s  section  reporter — resigned. 
*  *  « 

Ed  Engledow  —  from  Guam 
governor’s  aide,  to  general  as¬ 
signment,  Honolulu  Advertiser. 
He  was  a  former  city  editor  of 
the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Peter  C.  Andrews,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express — pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Frontier  Press 
Club. 

*  *  * 

Edward  R.  Cowles — from  po¬ 
lice  reporter,  Danbury  (Conn.) 
News  Times,  to  UPI,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

♦  *  * 

George  H.  Conrey,  chief  art¬ 
ist  for  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch  —  retired.  Amadee  L. 
Wohlschlaege»,  a  member  of 
the  P-D  art  staff  since  1929,  suc- 
ceds  Mr,  Conrey. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Lee  Donohue,  staff 
writer,  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner  —  retired. 

*  *  * 

Norman  E.  Rourkb,  Roswell 
(N.  M.)  Daily  Record  reporter 
for  past  two  years  —  to  asso¬ 
ciate  editor.  Independent  Pe- 
roleum  Monthly  at  Tulsa,  Okla. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Jean  Huff, 
University  of  New  Mexico  jour 
nalism  graduate. 

*  *  « 

Vina  Windes  —  to  reporter, 
Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New  Mexr 
can. 
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R(;.i  Smith  Heads 
K  liten  Agency 

Los  Angeles 

Election  of  Ron  T,  Smith  as 
president  of  Martin  R.  Klitten 
Co.  Inc.  was  announced  as  the 
Lo.s  .4ngeles  asfency  neared  ob- 
sen.mce  of  its  20th  anniver¬ 
sary. 

Martin  R.  Klitten,  who  found¬ 
ed  the  company  20  years  ago, 
has  sold  his  interest  in  the 
agency  but  will  continue  serv¬ 
ing  clients  as  marketing  counsel. 

The  Klitten  Company,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies,  is 
one  of  the  two  or  three  oldest 
California-based  agencies  in  ex¬ 
istence.  The  new  president 
joined  the  agency  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  as  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  client  services.  A  San 
Francisco  native,  Mr.  Smith  had 
spent  a  number  of  years  in  New 
York,  with  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company  and  later  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  Smith  &  Dorian  Inc. 
*  *  « 

Ray  C.  Griffin,  sports  writer 
for  14  years  —  promoted  to 
sports  editor  of  the  Boise 
(Idaho)  Statesman. 

*  *  * 

Otto  J.  Smith,  farm  editor 
of  the  Fremont  (0.)  News-Mes¬ 
senger  —  first  recipient  of  the 
Robert  J.  Drake  Memorial 
Award  for  outstanding  service 
to  Ohio  agriculture  and  conser¬ 
vation. 

•  •  * 

Vincent  La  Barrera,  former 
editorial  supervisor  for  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Suburban  Community 
Newspapers — appointed  a  jour¬ 
nalism  instructor  at  Point  Park 
Junior  College,  Pittsburgh. 
m  *  * 

Robert  R.  Lynch  Jr.,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Fort  Laud¬ 
erdale  (Fla.)  News  —  now  news 
and  feature  editor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida’s  Division  of 
Informational  Services. 

«  «  * 

Fred  Chrisenhall  —  from 
assistant  news  editor  to  execu¬ 
tive  sports  editor  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press  -  Scimita/r. 
George  Bugbee  continues  as 

sports  editor  and  columnist. 

«  «  * 

Hanchey  E.  Logue  Jr.  — 

from  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News 
staff  to  the  faculty  at  Auburn 
University  as  an  instructor  in 
journalism. 


Jhrry  a.  Ward,  onetime  car¬ 
rier  boy  —  named  state  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star  -  Telegram. 
W.  H.  Matkin  —  promoted  to 
city  circulation  manager. 
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E.  R.  Anderson,  23-year  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  advertising  staff — 
named  general  grocery  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post.  Harold  Par¬ 
sons  —  retail  grocery  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

* 

Anne  Hetfield,  onetime  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Daytona  Beach 
(Fla.)  News-Journal  and  more 
recently  an  assistant  editor  of 
Newsweek  magazine  —  to  the 
public  relations  department  of 
the  Bank  of  California,  San 
Francisco. 

*  *  « 

Darden  Chambliss,  business 
news  writer  for  the  Associated 
Press  since  1961  —  named  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  the 
Aluminum  Association,  New 
York. 

*  *  * 

W.  Phiup  Smith,  a  former 
newspaperman,  recently  asso¬ 
ciated  with  West,  Weir  and 
Bartel  advertising  agency — ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident  of  Arnold 
Bakers  Inc.  for  communica¬ 
tions. 

*  *  * 

William  E.  Strasburg,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  eight  weeklies  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  Pa.  —  the  Re¬ 
publican  League’s  Man-of-the- 
Year  Award  for  personal  par¬ 
ticipation  in  community  affairs. 

«  *  * 

Carl  Des  Rozier  —  from  the 
Nashua  (N.  H.)  Telegram  to 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
retail  advertising  sales  staff. 

*  *  « 

Robyn  Rickard  —  from  busi¬ 
ness  editor,  Honolulu  Star  Bul¬ 
letin,  to  women’s  section,  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser. 

*  *  * 

Sev  Sunseri  —  from  Alhu- 
gtierque  (N.  M.)  Journal,  to 
Stockton  (Calif.)  Daily  Record. 

*  *  * 

Fred  Bonavita  —  to  Albu- 
querque  (N.  M.)  Journal  as  re¬ 
porter.  He  was  formerly  with 
the  Albuquerque  Tribune. 

*  «  « 

Mohammih)  Rauf  Jr.  —  to 
reporter,  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 
Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Robert  H.  Sandler  and  Hilmi 
Toros  —  to  the  AP  Florida 
staff. 

*  *  * 

Lester  On.  formerly  with  the 
Pittsburg  (Calif.)  Post  -  Dis¬ 
patch  —  to  the  AP,  Salt  Lake 
City. 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIP  CARD,  in  itnrlinq  jilver,  of  th*  Now  York  State 
Publithert  Association  is  presented  to  Fred  I.  Archibald,  canter.  At  left 
is  Mark  Collins,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Archibald  as  publisher  of  the 
Baltimore  News-American;  at  right,  W.  Melvin  Street,  NYSPA  general 
manager,  making  the  presentation.  Mr.  Archibald  was  president  of  the 
New  York  group  in  1944  while  he  was  publisher  of  the  Albany  Times- 
Union. 


Robert  Albert,  a  former  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  —  from  McCall 
Corporation  editorial  services  to 
managing  editor  of  Sales  Man¬ 
agement  magazine,  replacing 
James  G.  Plunkett,  now  with 
General  Electric  Co.  pr  depart¬ 
ment. 

*  «  « 

Tom  McHale,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Dallas 
Chamber  of  Commerce  maga¬ 
zine  —  to  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald  as  an  advertising 
consultant. 

*  *  m 

Roy  Covington,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  has  been 
named  business  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  Dick  Pierce  who  has  joined 
the  public  relations  staff  of 
Duke  Power  Co.  Don  Ridings, 
formerly  editorial  writer  for  the 
Observer,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor;  J,  C.  Dunn, 
formerly  with  the  Chapel  Hill 
Weekly,  editorial  writer;  Ted 
Shelton,  chief  of  the  Observ¬ 
er’s  capitol  bureau  in  Columbia, 
S.  C.;  Marion  Ellis,  to  the  Ob¬ 
server’s  Gastonia  bureau. 


Cal  Wilson,  farm  editor, 
Carlsbad  (N.  M.)  Current- 
Argus  —  an  award  for  distin¬ 
guished  service  to  agriculture 
given  by  the  New  Mexico  Farm 
and  Livestock  bureau. 

«  *  * 

Dick  Emery,  former  Spring- 
field  Illinois  State  Journal  re¬ 
porter  —  to  the  courthouse  and 
statehouse  beat,  Springfield 
Sun;  Julie  Englanp  —  to  Sun 
society  department;  Charles  R. 
Topp,  former  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Davenport  (Iowa)  Daily 
Times  —  to  Sun  managing  edi- 


JOHN  E.  Kunesh  —  from  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star  and  News  cir¬ 
culation  department,  to  circula¬ 
tion  director,  Kingsport  (Tenn.) 
Times  and  News. 

«  *  * 

James  G.  Driscoll,  formerly 
advertising  director  of  the 
Dover  Delawa/re  State  News  — 
to  advertising  director,  Con- 
nellsville  (Pa.)  Daily  Courier. 
*  *  * 

Carl  Hilliard  —  from  Albu¬ 
querque  (N.  M.)  Journal,  to 
AP,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


Peter  Ehlexs,  a  former  Phil¬ 
adelphia  newspaperman  —  now 
an  account  manager  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  division  of  Lando 
Inc.,  Pittsburgh, 
for  November  14,  1964 
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Times’  Books  KiU 
‘Dead  News’  Cliche 


That  cliche  “dead  as  yester¬ 
day’s  newspaper”  has  been 
“knocked  into  a  cocked  hat” 
cliche  by  the  New  York  Times 
book  division,  which  is  sellini? 
news  books  like  the  cliche  “hot 
cakes.” 

John  G.  Stewart,  director  of 
the  division,  announced  this 
week  that  two  Times  books  have 
been  selected  by  the  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club  —  “The  Ken¬ 
nedy  Years”  (Viking  Press 
$16.50)  MTith  300  photographs, 
some  in  color,  edited  by  Harold 
Faber,  day  news  editor,  as  a 
December  club  alternate,  and  a 
hard  cover  edition  of  the  “War¬ 
ren  Commission  Report”  (Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  $3.95)  as  a  Novem¬ 
ber  dividend.  Their  choice  means 
increased  sales  for  both  books, 
Mr.  Stewart  said. 

Not  a  Single  ‘Bomb' 

Mr.  Stewart  reporting  on  the 
first  year  of  the  book  division 
(September  1963  through  Sep¬ 
tember  1964)  listed  11  books 
published,  and  all  successful.  So 
far  in  the  second  year  four 
books  have  come  from  the 
presses. 

“We  haven’t  had  a  failure 
yet,  and  it  worries  me,”  he  said. 

Except  for  the  high  price, 
“The  Kennedy  Years”  is  typical 
of  the  books  now  coming  from 
pages  of  the  Times,  edited  by 
Times  editors,  written  by  Times 
staffers. 

“Our  technique  is  cover  all 
aspects  of  a  subject  from  our 
newspaper,”  Mr.  Stewart  said. 
“Copy  is  taken  from  all  sections, 
news.  Review  of  the  Week,  mag¬ 
azine,  editorials.  ’Hien  this  ma¬ 
terial  is  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
good  editor  and  writer  or  writ¬ 
ers.  In  this  way  we  find  that  an 

AUSTRALIA'S 
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Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
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excellent  narrative  can  be 
fashioned  that  is  very  much 
alive. 

Firat  Hand  Reports 

“First  hand  reports  of  out¬ 
standing  events  become  a  part 
of  history.  Many  years  later 
they  will  remain  very  much 
alive,  preserved  in  well-edited 
books.” 

In  the  case  of  “The  Kennedy 
Years”,  the  large  book  is  being 
boxed  with  reprinted  pages  di¬ 
rect  from  the  Times  of  Nov. 
23-28,  printed  on  rag  paper,  en¬ 
titled  “Assassination  of  a  Presi¬ 
dent.”  After  Jan.  1,  these  re¬ 
prints  may  be  bought  separately 
for  $1.50. 

Tom  Wicker,  riding  in  a  press 
car  in  Dallas,  provides  the 
book’s  introduction  with  his  tele¬ 
graphed  account  of  the  tragedy. 
Throughout  the  book  actual 
headlines  from  Times  stories  on 
the  assassination  are  repro¬ 
duced.  Mr.  Faber,  the  editor,  is 
supported  by  the  Times  staff  of 
reporters  and  editors  who  take 
various  parts  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  career  which  they  know 
best  and  polish  up  the  stories 
that  originally  appeared  in 
columns  on  newsprint.  Mr. 
Faber  has  been  20  years  with 
the  Times.  Before  booming  an 
editor  he  was  a  reporter  an<^ 
foreign  correspondent. 

A  phenomenon  of  book  pub¬ 
lishing  is  the  Warren  Commis¬ 
sion  Report.  Besides  a  govern¬ 
ment  paper  back  edition  that 
sells  for  $1.65,  there  are  two 
other  paperbacks  and  four  hard¬ 
cover  editions  including  that  of 
th^  government  and  the  Times. 
The  Associated  Press  has  a 
hardcover  edition  selling  for 
$1.50,  and  so  has  Doubleday. 

Fast  Publishing 

Bantam  Books  and  the  Times 
I  got  out  their  728-page  $1.00  pa- 
I  perback  in  record  time  of  four 
days.  The  report  was  issued  at 
9  A.M.  Friday,  Sept.  26  in 
Washington.  Two  representa- 
I  tives  picked  it  up  there  and 
I  were  in  Chicago  by  noon  the 
same  day.  Another  copy  went  to 
the  Times,  where  some  editing 
was  done.  Copies  were  off  the 
presses  by  Monday  and  were  on 
sale  in  Chicago  'Tuesday,  Sept. 

I  29.  Bantam  shipped  copies  all 
i  over  the  world,  and  some  were 
I  actually  on  sale  in  London,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  before  trucks  reached 
:  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sidney  Kramer,  senior  vice- 
I  president  of  Bants^,  said  it  was 
I  difficult  at  this  time  to  give 


sales.  Three  weeks  after  publi¬ 
cation,  he  said,  1,750,000  copies 
had  been  distributed,  and  it  was 
expected  it  would  be  the  fastest 
selling  book  in  history. 

Latest  Volumes 

Three  books  are  the  latest  to 
come  from  the  Times’  book  divi¬ 
sion.  “Opinion  and  Perspectives 
from  the  New  York  Times  Book 
Review”  was  published  Oct.  29 
by  Houghton  Mifflin.  It  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  essays  and  reviews 
that  appeared  in  the  review 
during  the  last  decade.  The  62 
pieces  in  the  volume  were  edited 
by  Francis  Brown,  book  review 
editor. 

Mr.  Brown  has  been  15  years 
with  the  Times.  This  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  book  from  the  book  review 
section  to  be  published.  The 
other  titled  “Highlights  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Literature”  was  issued  in 
paperback  by  New  American 
Library.  Mr.  Brown  is  also 
author  of  “Raymond  of  the 
Times”  published  in  1951. 

“No  Cause  for  Panic”,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Russell  Baker’s  Ob¬ 
server  columns  on  the  Times’ 
editorial  page  was  issued  Oct.  30 
by  Random  House.  Art  Buch- 
wald,  columnist  on  the  rival 
Herald  Tribune  wrote  the  blurb 
on  the  dust  jacket.  He  wrote: 
“Russ  Baker  is  a  competitor.  He 
is  taking  the  food  out  of  the 
mouths  of  my  children.  He 
comes  up  with  ideas  I  regret 
not  having  thought  of  first.  I 
will  do  nothing  to  contribute  to 
his  success.” 

Mr.  Baker  has  been  writing 
this  column  since  1962.  He  has 
been  with  the  Times  since  1955, 
and  always  in  the  Washington 
bureau.  Prior  to  joining  the 
Times  he  was  with  the  Baltimore 
Sun  in  this  country  and  in  the 
London  bureau. 

On  Civil  Rights 

Also  published  Oct.  30  by 
Random  House  was  “Portrait  of 
a  Decade”  by  Anthony  Lewis, 
who  Jan.  1  will  become  chief  of 
the  Times  London  Bureau.  Mr. 
Lewis  has  been  covering  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  Times 
since  1955,  and  before  that  for 
the  Washington  Daily  News.  On 
the  News  he  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1955,  and  repeated  in 
1963  when  on  the  Times.  He  was 
a  Nieman  Fellow  in  1956-57. 

The  book  records  the  living 
history  of  the  struggle  for  civil 
rights,  and  its  subhead  is  “The 
Second  American  Revolution.” 
Stories  include  those  written  by 
Times  staffers  Claude  Sitton, 
Hedrick  Smith,  Harrison  E. 
Salisbury,  George  Barrett,  Ho¬ 
mer  Bigrart,  E.  E.  Kenworthy, 
Foster  Hailey,  James  Reston, 
Mr.  Baker,  Wayne  Phillips, 
John  Herbers,  Cabell  Phillips, 
and  Lawrence  Davies. 


Nine  publishers  have  no  v 
published  books  suggested  by 
the  Times’  book  division.  The 
policy  of  the  division  is  to  su^r- 
gest  and  make  available  m:  - 
terial  from  the  Times  to  reguli  r 
book  publishers  and  then  ed;t 
and  write  the  “living  news”,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Stewart. 

• 

Blair  SchooFs 
Second  Summer 
Program  Is  Set 

Blaibstown,  N.  J. 

The  Blair  Summer  School  for 
Journalism  is  completing  plans 
for  the  opening  of  its  second 
six-week  session  on  June  27, 
1965. 

The  program,  designed  to 
stress  the  importance  of  liberal 
arts  studies  to  responsible  jour¬ 
nalism,  aims  to  encourage  sec¬ 
ondary  school  students  complet¬ 
ing  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grades  to  enter  the  field  of  jour¬ 
nalism  as  a  career. 

Students  in  the  summer  school 
will  study  newsgathering  and 
editing,  and  English  and  history 
as  these  subjects  relate  to  jour¬ 
nalism.  Bi-weekly  field  assign¬ 
ments  for  experience  in  news¬ 
gathering  are  being  planned  in 
the  area  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

Also,  a  tri-weekly  evening 
press  conference  series  is  on  the 
program.  Participants  will  in¬ 
clude  Hazel  Brannon  Smith, 
Mississippi  editor;  John  Cana- 
day  and  George  Dugan,  of  the 
New  York  Times;  Michael  Pak- 
enham,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune; 
Rick  Friedman,  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  and  A1  Romm,  of  the 
Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Times 

Herald-Record. 

An  enrollment  of  60  boys  and 
girls  is  being  planned,  some  of 
whom  will  be  attending  on 
scholarships.  So  far,  21  full  $600 
scholarships,  many  of  them  re¬ 
newals  from  last  year’s  news¬ 
paper  sponsors,  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  school. 

Newspapers  announcing 
scholarship  participation  are: 
Gannett  Newspapers,  Boston 
Globe,  Passaic-Clifton  Herald- 
News,  Scranton  Times,  Ottaway 
Newspapers,  Trenton  Times  and 
Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette. 
A  private  scholarship  donated 
by  Herbert  Trubek  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  has  been  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Lexington  (Miss.) 
Advertiser  to  select  a  Negro 
student  from  Mississippi. 

In  addition  to  scholarships,  a 
$1500  grant  has  been  made  by 
the  Newspaper  Fund  to  support 
a  teaching  fellowship  to  the 
school  and  to  underwrite  specific 
operational  expenses. 
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This  miraculous  machine  rapidly  sets  type  and  lettering  to  175  point 
sizes— or  fractions  thereof.  Its  projection  system  permits  200%  en¬ 
largement  (2xup)  through  400%  reduction  (4x  down)  from  a  single 
film  font.  Development  is  instantaneous  within  the  machine.  It  pro¬ 
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photo  copies.  With  its  revolutionary  modification  system  you  can 
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so  sales,  service  and  instruction  offices  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Worldwide  offices  now  being  established. 


International 
PR  Becoming 
‘Important’ 


Bankrupt  Daily 
Lists  $254,000 
In  Debt  Schedule 


^  Portland,  Ore. 

Portland  Newspaper  Publish* 
^  ing  Co.  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 

Portland  Reporter,  which  ceased 
V  operations  Sept.  30,  listed  debts 

M  at  $254,000  in  a  statement  of 

K  affairs  filed  Nov.  4  in  Federal 

‘  ^  ^  sured  claims.  The  statement 

shows  that  securities  and  eol- 
--  lateral  put  up  to  insure  loans 

UPMS^^ph^'swims  end  wades  oo! 

the  Mekong  Delta  after  jumping  out  Assets  were  listed  at  $7,805, 
m  operation  recently.  He  was  nearly  including  $7,000  in  unencum- 
owned.  bered  machinery  and  tools;  $174 

in  deposits;  $81.21  in  cash  on 
New  PR  PrO&flm  hand;  and  $250  for  its  list  of 
&  50,000  subscribers. 

1\T  Uninsured  claims  include  $32,- 

ror  iiewspapers  sei.eo  owed  to  more  than  150 

employes,  district  circulation 
A  new  public  relations  pro-  managers  and  carriers,  as  well 
gram  for  newspapers  will  be  as  $3,535.72  owed  to  Multnomah 
inaugurated  in  1965  to  supple-  County  for  taxes, 
ment  and  expand  National  The  statement  also  showed 
New.spaper  Week,  it  is  an-  $5,202  held  in  trust  in  the  U.  S. 
nounced  by  G.  Richard  Dew,  of  National  Bank  as  unsolicited 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  funds  paid  by  members  of  the 
Publishers  Association  and  pres-  public  for  company  stock  if  any 
ident  of  Newspaper  Association  stock  was  issued. 

Managers  Inc.  Everett  H.  Williams  was 

The  new  program,  to  be  called  named  receiver  after  officers  of 
the  “Newspaper  Public  Infor-  the  firm  consented  to  a  bank- 
mation  Program,”  will  consist  ruptcy  decree. 


International  public  relations 
is  becoming  “important  busi- 
ness,”  Loet  Velmans,  president 
of  Hill  and  Knowlton  Interna- 
tional,  reported  this  week.  Mr. 

Velmans  is  making  his  annual 
visit  to  New  York  headquarters 
of  H  and  K,  from  his  office 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  He  is  re- 
turning  there  Nov. 

“Most  the  leading  U.  S. 
corporations  now  have  interna- 

tional  public  relations  in  their  WATER  HAZARD — Henri  Hue! 

promotion  budgets,”  Mr.  Vel-  out  of  flooded  rice  paddy  ii 

mans  said.  “In  some  instances,  *  helicopter  during  Viet  N 

sums  involved  are  substantial.  _ J 

While  it  cannot  yet  be  compared  continues  to  function  through 
with  international  advertising,  associated  firms  in  the  Far 
international  PR  has  become  East,  Japan,  India  and  Aus- 
important  today.”  tralia  and  in  the  Middle  East  in 

Hill  and  Knowlton  Interna-  Beirut,  Lebanon.  A  coordinat- 
tional  now  has  a  staff  of  90  in  jpg  office  for  Latin  America  is 
EuroiJe,  according  to  Mr.  Vel-  maintained  in  Mexico  City,  with 
mans.  This  is  double  the  num-  Albert  Ortega  in  charge, 
ber  of  a  year  ago,  and  it  is  still  Mr.  Velmans  has  been  with 
growing,  he  said.  Staff  members  h  and  K  for  11  years.  He  is 
are  located  in  Hill  and  Knowl-  Dutch  by  birth.  After  three 
ton  GMBH,  Hamburg,  Hill  and  years  in  New  York,  he  began 
Knowlton  International,  Italia  to  establish  the  international 
SRL,  in  Milan,  Italy,  and  in  subsidiaries.  In  1955,  the  first 
Geneva.  There  is  an  office  in  one-man  office  was  opened  in 
Paris  now  and  Hill  and  Knowl-  paris.  Early  this  year,  he  was 
ton  International  SA,  will  soon  promoted  from  executive  vice- 
be  established  in  France.  Affili-  president  to  president  of  H  and 
ated  offices  are  operating  in  k  International. 

London,  Brussels  and  The  • 

^  ,  ABC  Changes  Rule 

These  offices  counsel  the  pub-  j-w  i-*  .i  * 
lie  relations  abroad  of  six  large  Daily  Average 
American  corporations  and  two  The  board  of  directors  of  the 
non-American,  but  international  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
firms.  Mr.  Velmans  declined  to  at  a  meei^’  in  New  York  Oct. 


that  relations  with  clients  are  the  daily  newspaper  rule  con-  business  wull  be  sought.  Dean  moving  up  to  aavertising 

similar  to  those  in  the  legal  ceming  the  reporting  of  circu-  The  program  will  be  launched  n^anager,  in  appointments  an- 

profession.  Fields  represented  lation  in  excess  of  or  below  av-  in  June  1965.  National  News-  nounced  this  week  by  Jacques 
are  chemicals,  soaps  and  deter-  erages  for  other  days  of  the  paper  Week  is  scheduled  for  Caldwell,  advertising  direc- 
gents,  metals,  textiles,  electrical  week.  Oct,  10-16,  1965, 

appliances  and  oil.  The  rule  (Chapter  C,  Article  The  new  plan  was  the  result  Mazurosky  came  to  tlw 

Latest  ser^ce  being  offered  I,  Section  5(b)  specifies  that  of  a  meeting  last  week  in  Wash-  World-Telegram  recently  from 
abroad,  Mr.  Velmans  said,  are  when,  over  a  period  of  three  ington,  called  by  Mr.  Dew  to  Francisco  News  Call- 

regular  reports  on  Common  months,  the  average  circulation  re-evaluate  National  Newspaper 

Market  developments.  Special-  on  a  certain  day  of  the  week  Week  and  to  seek  ways  by  which  dir^tor  of  the  Brooklyn 

ists  follow  meetings  and  collect  is  less  than  15  percent  but  more  the  Week  could  be  strencthened  before  joining  the  W-1 

news  that  influences  European  than  5  percent  in  excess  of  or  ^  staff  several  years  ago, 

industry.  below  the  average  for  the  other  i  r  ri*  i  divisions  of  retail  adver- 

“Another  area  new  to  us  is  days  of  the  week,  the  publisher  Dilinofer  to  Publisll  tising  have  been  consolidated 

our  increasing  involvment  in  has  the  option  of  showing  this  Recreation  Magazine  under  Sydney  Ritter,  a  member 

marketing  problems,”  Mr.  Vel-  separately  of  the  average  for  of  the  staff  since  1952. 

mans  said,  “Important  changes,  the  other  days.  .  Juan,  P.  R.  ^ 

for  instance,  are  being  made  in  Where  the  old  rule  specified  Caribbean  Beachcomber,  a  new  .  ,  c  * 

the  European  distribution  sys-  that  to  exercise  this  option,  the  fravel-entertainment  magazine  Boys  l^Oing  to  Spain 

tern,  involving  public  relations  publisher  must  notify  the  ABC  edited  and  published  in  Qjj  April  15,  Parade  maga- 

approaches  in  bringing  g;oods  to  at  least  15  days  prior  to  the  Puerto  Rico,  ^  will  be  issued  zjne  will  take  a  group  of  news- 
market.”  end  of  the  Publisher’s  State-  uionthly  starting  in  December,  paperboys  on  the  ninth  annual 

“Community  relations  also  be-  ment  period  for  which  the  sepa-  A1  Dinhofer,  who  wrote  the  Young  Columbus  trip.  The  char- 
come  part  of  the  service  as  new  ration  is  desired  to  be  shown,  “Our  Man  In  San  Juan”  column  tered  j’et  will  fly  to  Lisbon, 
plants  are  opened.  Government  the  amendment  specifies  the  since  Nov.  2,  1959,  has  resigned  After  five  days  in  Portugal,  the 
relations  also  are  vital  to  busi-  notification  must  be  received  “at  from  the  San  Juan  Star  to  pub-  group  will  go  to  southern  Spain 
ness  success  abroad.”  least  15  days  prior  to  the  be-  lish  the  new  magazine  under  a  —  Granada,  Seville  and  Madrid. 

As  new  offic^  open  on  the  ginning”  of  the  period.  This  circulation  agreement  with  Hil-  The  group  will  return  to  New 
European  Continent,  H  and  K  change  becomes  effective  Jan.  1.  ton  Hotels  International.  York  on  April  27. 
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4-Unit  SUBURBAN— 18,000  P.P.H.— prints  the  Franklin,  Indiana,  DAILY  JOURNAL 


WHY  MORE  PUBLISHERS  COME  TO  GOSS 


Widest  choice  in  web  offset,,, 
the  SUBURBAN  atone  in  30  arrangements 


Are  you  “hurting”  for  press  capacity 
and  flexibility  to  handle  advertising  lin¬ 
age  that  now  goes  to  competitors? 

One  of  the  Goss  suburban®  press 
arrangements  is  for  you.  It  can  grow  as 
you  grow.  You  can  begin  with  one  unit 
(4  pages),  and  expand  to  six  or  more 
units— in  line  or  stacked— with  upper 
units  for  additional  color! 

The  SUBURBAN  is  far  and  away  the 
world’s  most  popular  newspaper  web 
offset  press.  More  than  600  suburban 
units  are  now  on  edition  in  the  United 


States  alone,  with  many  more  abroad! 

Why  such  popularity?  The  suburban 
prints  spot  or  multicolor.  Photos,  type 
and  drawings  reproduce  with  the  clarity 
that  advertisers,  readers  and  commer¬ 
cial  customers  want.  Press  speed  puts 
more  hours  in  the  day  for  extra  revenue 
commercial  printing. 

Goss  financing  arrangements  can  make 
SUBURBAN  ownership  a  comfortable  and 
highly  profitable  venture.  To  get  infor¬ 
mation  in  depth  about  the  suburban, 
mail  the  coupon. 


OFFSET  AT  ITS  BEST  WITH  GOSS  FEATURES: 

Exact  plate  reproduction  .  . .  printed 
image  and  plate  dimension  always  iden¬ 
tical.  Goss  true  rolling  reduces  plate 
wear  . . .  ends  dot  distortion  . . .  insures 
finest  pictorial  reproduction. 

Web  tension  automatically  maintained 
— helps  prevent  web  breaks,  paper  waste ; 
helps  control  color  register. 

Vertical  Web  Travel— Shortest  web  lead 
possible  . . .  allows  total  access  for  press 
adjustments  while  running . . .  permits 
plate  changing  and  blanket  washing 
without  disturbing  web. 


THE  GOSS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  60650 


Specialists  In  Newspaper,  Magazine  and  Roto  presses 


tko\  A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS  DEXTER,  INC. 
The  leader  in  graphic  arts... engineering,  service 
P  J  and  manufacturing.,. industry-wide  and  world-wide 


The  Goss  Company,  Offset  Press  Division,  5601  West  31st  Street.  Chicago,  III.  60650 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  data  on  the  SUBURBAN.  We  now  print  (please  fill  in  numbers): 

Total  number  of  papers _ Total  circulation _ 

Weekly  issues _ Daily  issues _ 

Maximum  pages  per  issue:  Broadsheet _ 


.Tabloid. 


Spot  color  used— maximum  number  of  color  pages  per  issue. 

Present  printing  equipment  is _ 

Publishing  Company  Name _ 

Your  Name  and  Title _ 

Street  Address _ 

City _ 


.Zone. 


.State. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Would  You  Use  These  Pictures? 


Bv  Rick  Friedman 


The  photographs  shown  on 
this  page  appeared  in  a  four- 
part  series  which  recently  ran 
in  a  number  of  daily  newspapers 
around  the  country.  The  series 
dealt  with  hunger  in  the  world 
and  how  the  United  Nations  was 
combatting  it. 

It  was  written  by  Sherwood 
Ross,  a  former  urban  renewal 
and  city  planning  writer  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  now  news 
director  of  the  National  Urban 
League,  New  York. 

Most  of  the  information  for 
the  series  was  supplied  from 
the  Food  and  Agricultural  Or¬ 
ganization  (FAO),  a  specialized 
agency  of  the  UN  which  has 
been  waging  a  fight  on  hunger. 
FAO  also  supplied  Mr.  Ross 
with  the  photographs  shown  on 
this  page. 


IRAN  —  "Before  and  After"  shots  of  a  child  from  diet  and  medical  care  saved  her  life.  Left,  as  she  ap- 
Teheran.  Relief  foods  distributed  by  the  UN's  Interna-  peared  12  months  before  receiving  help;  she  weighed 
tional  Children's  Emergency  Fund,  together  with  proper  2.2  pounds.  Right,  normal  and  healthy  after  help. 


PAKISTAN — Punjabi  farmer  proudly  stands  in  his  field  of  young  corn 
on  the  Chuhar  Pilot  Irrigation  Project  near  Lahore. 


KENYA — A  child  suffering  from  kwashiorkor,  the  regional  name  for  pro¬ 
tein  malnutrition.  The  condition  is  common  where  diets  are  high  in 
starchy  foods  and  low  in  protein  and  it  can  be  cured  by  protein-rich 
foods  or  skim  milk. 


THAILAND — A  UN  agricultural  expert  helps  rice-growing  farmers  to 
diversify  their  crops  on  an  experimental  plot. 
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OR  THESE? 


i’he  photographs  on  this  page  are  also  from  FAO 
an.l  (leal  with  the  same  topic  of  hunger  around  the 
world.  They  were  never  included  with  the  series 
which  went  out  to  more  than  100  newspapers. 

Both  Mr.  Ross  and  Charles  L.  Coltman,  informa¬ 
tion  liaison  officer  of  FAO,  felt  these  pictures  were 
po-^sibly  too  gruesome  for  newspaper  use.  In  select¬ 
ing  art  for  the  series  from  among  a  large  FAO 
picture  file,  Mr.  Ross  tossed  them  aside. 

In  discussing  the  series  with  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr. 
Coltman,  the  question  came  up  of  what  really  is 
too  rough  for  readers  when  it  is  presented  in  the 
proper  context.  If  a  newspaper  is  depicting  hunger, 
does  it  show  the  horrible  ravages  of  hunger?  Should 
Mr.  Ross,  who  freelanced  the  series  to  the  news¬ 
papers,  have  sent  the  photographs  on  this  page 
and  similar  FAO  ones  to  editors  and  let  them  decide 
for  themselves  what  was  in  good  taste  and  what 
was  too  rough? 

Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Coltman  were  interested  in 
learning  from  newspaper  people,  particularly  pic¬ 
ture  editors,  how  they  would  answer  the  above 
questions.  So  were  we. 

Roth  men  agreed  the  pictures  shown  on  this  page 
packed  a  strong  emotion  wallop.  Mr.  Ross  pointing 
to  the  “India”  picture,  told  us,  “The  brutality  of 
the  starving  child  was  heightened  by  the  helpless¬ 
ness  portrayed  on  the  face  of  the  elder  sister.” 

President  Johnson  has  proclaimed  Nov.  15-21 
“National  Freedom  for  Hunger  Week”  in  the  United 
States.  This  follows  on  the  heels  of  an  FAO  annual 
rej)ort  revealing  the  grim  fact  that  food  produc¬ 
tion  has  fallen  behind  in  the  race  against  popula¬ 
tion  growth. 

With  such  points  in  mind,  look  over  all  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  consider  this  hypothetical  problem: 

You  are  the  picture  editor  of  a  daily  newspaper. 
Mr.  Ross’  four-part  series  on  hunger  comes  in, 
along  with  the  nine  pictures  shown  here.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  “National  Freedom  from  Hunger 
Week”  and  the  FAO  report,  you  run  the  series. 

Which  photographs  do  you  use  and  why? 


INDONESIA — A  one-year-old  child  who  has  been  in  the  hospital  sev¬ 
eral  weeks.  He  is  suffering  from  kwashiorkor,  the  protein-deficiency  dis¬ 
ease  which  affects  millions  of  children  in  underdeveloped  countries. 


INDIA — A  baby  dying  of  hunger  in  the  arms  THE  WESTERN  PACIFIC — An  orphaned  child  LATIN  AMERICA — Under-nourishment  and  lack 
of  his  sister.  with  advanced  malnutrition  and  kwashiorkor.  of  protein  in  a  young  child. 
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Real  Estate 
Ads  Pulled  in 
Political  Row 

Whittier,  Calif. 

More  than  25  real  estate  firms 
withdrew  their  classified  adver¬ 
tisings  from  the  Whittier  Daily 
News  shortly  before  the  elec¬ 
tion  but  several  continued  to  ad¬ 
vertise. 

The  withdrawal  followed  the 
News’  recommendation  of  a  neg¬ 
ative  vote  on  a  controversial 
California  housing  issue  and  the 
removal  of  political  advertising 
lines  from  the  copy  placed  by 
three  real  estate  establishments. 

News  coverage  of  the  housing 
issue  also  was  given  as  a  reason 
for  the  ban,  added  Mynatt 
Smith,  editor  and  publisher.  The 
News  was  accused  of  “slanting 
everything”  by  Ted  Moosche- 
kian,  president,  Whittier  Board 
of  Realtors,  the  News  reported. 

Mr.  Mooschekian  denied  to  the 
News  that  the  advertising  action 
was  the  result  of  board  action, 
stating  the  matter  had  not  been 
discussed  by  that  organization. 

But  he  charged  the  newspaper 
was  unfair  in  deleting  ad  copy 
lines  to  agree  with  the  News’ 
political  position,  the  paper  re¬ 
ported. 

And  a  fellow  realtor  told  the 
News  a  number  of  advertisers 
met  to  discuss  the  publication 
of  their  own  circular  or  news¬ 
paper  insert  in  the  wake  of  the 
advertising  withdrawal.  He,  too, 
said  this  meeting  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  board. 

The  use  of  a  line  recommend¬ 
ing  support  of  the  proposition  in 
real  estate  copy  was  contrary  to 
the  News’  policy,  that  all  politi¬ 
cal  advertising  be  so  labelled, 
Mr.  Smith  pointed  out. 

Bert  Soderquist,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  said  he  erred 
in  permitting  the  inclusion  of 
the  words  “Vote  Yes  on  Proposi¬ 
tion  14”  in  real  estate  ads. 

He  ordered  the  deletion  after 
listening  to  a  discussion  on  po¬ 
litical  copy  at  a  meeting  of 
Southern  California  classified 
managers. 

“We  made  a  mistake  when  we 
accepted  that  kind  of  copy  on  a 
classified  ad.  Once  the  mistake 
was  found,  we  declined  to  accept 
any  more  of  it,”  explained  Mr. 
Smith. 

Early  Stand 

The  News  first  announced  its 
opposition  to  the  housing  propo¬ 
sition  in  a  Jan.  18,  1964  edi¬ 
torial.  Other  editorials  followed. 

The  negative  vote  recommen¬ 
dation  was  consistent  with  the 
paper’s  opposition  to  the  Cali¬ 


fornia  Real  Estate  Association’s 
circulation  of  the  initiative  peti¬ 
tion  which  qualified  the  measure 
for  the  ballot,  it  also  was  noted. 

California  voters  ov'erwhelm- 
ingly  approved  the  measure, 
which  quashed  legislative  action 
establishing  a  socalled  “fair 
housing”  law. 

The  initiative  opposed  by  the 
News  won  a  3  to  1  margin  ap¬ 
proval  by  voters  of  the  Whittier 
area. 

Weekly  .4Im>  Hit 

The  Whittier  Sunday  Star  Re¬ 
view  also  reported  that  it  had 
suffered  cancellation  of  real  es¬ 
tate  ads  because  of  its  political 
philosophy.  It  quoted  a  letter 
from  Glenn  T.  Sopp,  head  of  a 
large  realty  firm,  as  saying: 

“We  do  not  dispute  your  right 
to  take  this  stand.  We  do  dis¬ 
pute  your  attitude  in  opposing  a 
large  segment  of  your  local  bus¬ 
iness  who  have  workeil  long  and 
hard  at  great  sacrifice  in  time 
and  money  to  put  this  initiative 
amendment  on  the  ballot.”  .  .  . 

“Although  advertising  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  real  estate 
business,  it  is  possible  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  advertising  .space 
where  we  feel  the  publishers 
have  no  regard  for  our  positions, 
or  for  that  matter,  our  profes¬ 
sion.” 

• 

On  Promotion  Staff 

Philadelphia 

Jack  B.  Creamer,  former  sen¬ 
ior  copywriter  and  manager  of 
the  radio  and  television  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  A1  Paul  Lefton 
advertising  agency,  has  joined 
the  promotion  staff  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer. 


47  J  Schools 
Report  Gains 
In  Enrollment 

For  the  fourth  straight  year, 
journalism  enrollment  at  the 
college  freshman  level  shows  a 
marked  increase,  the  Newspaper 
Fund  reports. 

The  class  this  year  is  about 
15  percent  larger  than  it  was  in 
1963.  There  were  3,400  freshmen 
recorded  in  this  annual  survey 
of  journalism  schools. 

Deans  and  directors  in  47 
schools  reported  larger  fresh¬ 
man  classes.  Eight  deans  said 
the  size  of  their  freshman 
classes  did  not  change  and  nine 
reported  slight  declines  from 
1963. 

Fr(‘»<liniuii  Eiirolliiieiits 

Because  many  .schools  do  not 
identify  journalism  majors  until 
the  junior  year,  complete  under¬ 
graduate  figures  are  difficult  to 
obtain.  But  in  the  four  years  of 
Newspaper  Fund  surveys, 
schools  have  reported  the  follow¬ 
ing  freshman  enrollments. 

(1961-62)  2,232  students  in  67 
.schools 

(1962-63)  2,436  students  in  71 
schools 

(1963-64)  2,945  students  in  71 
schools 

(1964-65)  3,400  students  in  71 
schools 

“The  52  percent  gain  in  fresh¬ 
man  enrollments  since  1961  is 
encouraging  and  significant,” 
said  Paul  S.  Swensson,  executive 


WELL  STACKED— The  Associated 
Press  is  trying  out  a  new  cabinet 
in  which  three  teleprinters  can  be 
stacked  in  space  no  wider  than 
that  normally  needed  for  one  ma¬ 
chine.  One  is  seen  in  the  AP  sports 
section. 


dirwtor  of  the  Newspaper  Fund, 
“but  the  need  for  young  jour¬ 
nalists  far  exceeds  the  visible 
enrollment.” 

Deans  once  more  reported  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  students 
transferring  into  journalism  at 
the  upperclass  level.  DeWitt  C. 
Reddick,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  notes  that  “we  are  get¬ 
ting  more  sophomores  and 
juniors  transferring  from  junior 
colleges  and  small  four-year 
colleges.” 

• 

Gannett  Scholarships 
Now  Exceed  $  Million 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Fall  semester  payments  of 
$50,000  have  boosted  to  more 
than  $1,000,000  the  amount  paid 
out  in  Frank  Gannett  Newspa- 
perboy  Scholarships,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  by  Charles  J. 
Latus,  secretary  of  the  scholar¬ 
ships  corporation. 

The  program  was  established 
in  1952  by  the  late  Frank  Gan¬ 
nett,  founder  of  Gannett  News¬ 
papers.  Each  winner  is  eligible 
to  receive  up  to  $3,000  toward 
his  expenses  in  the  college  of  his 
choice. 

To  date,  268  former  newspa- 
perboys  —  winners  of  Gannett 
scholarships  —  have  been  grad¬ 
uated  from  college;  138  are  at¬ 
tending  college;  and  14  have 
seen  scholarships  cancelled 
(usually  because  of  dropping 
out  of  college).  In  all,  counting 
scholarships  held  in  abeyance 
for  those  in  military  service 
and  on  leave  of  absence,  427 
scholarships  have  been  awarded. 
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DRESSED  FOR  A  WEDDING— When  Prince  Yothi  of  Japan  was 
married  recently  the  only  foreigners  present  at  the  ceremonies  were 
these  newsmen:  Left  to  right — Leon  Prou,  Agence  France  Presse;  Robert 
Eunson,  AP;  Earnest  Hoberecht,  DPI;  and  Kevin  Garry,  Reuters. 
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A  screwdriver.  A  feeler  gauge.  Some  wrenches.  And  an  oil  can.  In  the  hands  of 
a  regular  composing  room  machinist. 

That^s  all  it  takes  to  service  the  Teletypesetter®  operating  unit. 

It’s  mechanical.  Easily  understood— easily  maintained  after  a  short  course  at 
the  Fairchild  Training  Center.  On  us. 

Adjusting.  Troubleshooting.  Disassembly/reassembly.  Your  own  mechanical 
personnel  do  it.  No  waiting  around  for  an  outside  specialist. 

But  simple  maintenance  is  only  one  reason  why  TTS  means  more  type  in  less 
time  at  lower  cost.  May  we  tell  you  more? 


■  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  TTS-31,  221  Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L.I.,  >I.Y. 

*  □  Please  tell  me  all  about  TTS— world’s  only  integrated  and  complete  system  for  automatic 
I  operation  of  linecasting  machines.  □  Please  have  a  TTS  Production  Engineer  call  me. 
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Street 


Voter  Studies  Keep 
Forecast  Ban  Alive 


Washington 

Studies  that  are  being:  made 
in  West  Coast  areas  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  voters  were  influenced 
by  early  election  news  from  the 
rest  of  the  nation  will  keep 
alive  various  proposals  in  Con- 
jfress  to  restrict  widespread 
predictions  on  voting;  patterns. 

Numerous  sug’gfestions  of 
ways  to  prevent  premature  an¬ 
nouncements  of  election  vic¬ 
tories  from  aflFectinjf  people  in 
states  where  polls  close  later 
than  in  the  East  and  Midwest 
were  presented  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  too  late  for  ac¬ 
tion  liefore  the  Nov.  3  balloting;. 

Already  surveys  are  under 
w'ay.  The  one  which  may  have 
the  most  important  bearing;  on 
legislative  action  is  that  organ¬ 
ized  by  Dr.  Charles  Hulten  at 
the  University  of  California. 
(E&P,  Nov.  7).  Through  inter¬ 
views  in  a  variety  of  communi¬ 
ties,  it  is  hoped  to  learn  whether 
a  voter  leans  tow'ard  the  winner 
or  changres  his  mind,  even  to  not 
casting  a  ballot,  on  learning  that 
the  presidential  election  is  “all 
over”  with  the  returns  from 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

Clieckup  in  Oregon 

Another  checkun  w'as  made 
immediately  after  the  election  by 
students  from  Willamette  Uni¬ 
versity  w'ho  questioned  2,961 
voters  at  40  precincts  in  Marion 
and  Multnomah  Counties,  in 
Oregon.  They  also  reached  131 
persons  who  had  not  voted.  In 
this  case,  the  interviews  indi¬ 
cated  strongly  that  knowledge 
of  the  nationwide  trend  on  the 
election  had  not  been  a  factor. 

Prof.  John  Rademaker,  who 
supervised  the  survey,  said  he 
considered  it  a  valid  sample  of 
Oregon  voters  but  the  results 
should  be  examined  further. 
Only  1  percent  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed  said  they  had  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  election  returns  and 
forecasts  before  Oregon’s  polls 
had  closed. 

Measures  before  Congress  are 
mainly  concerned  with  broad¬ 
cast  “vote  analysis”  predictions. 

Wouldn't  Apply  to  Papers 

Senator  Karl  Mundt  (R.-SD) 
was  the  sponsor  of  one  of  the 
bills.  His  measure  would  amend 
the  Federal  Communications 
Act  to  prevent  broadcasters 
from  announcing  any  results  in 
Presidential  or  Congressional 
elections  until  the  last  polling 
place  in  the  nation  had  closed 
dowm. 

The  Mundt  bill  is  considered 


unfair  by  most  broadcasters.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  although  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  would  be 
barred  from  announcing  re¬ 
sults,  new'spapers  would  not.  It 
w'ould  be  possible  for  California 
newspapers  to  hit  the  streets 
with  extras  giving  the  eastern 
election  results  while  radio  and 
tv  remained  silent. 

A  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Jacob  Javits  (R-NY)  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  broadcasters  to  be 
a  better  approach,  and  CBS 
President  Frank  Stanton  has 
called  it  a  solution  that  “does 
not  violate  journalistic  enter¬ 
prise.” 

Uniform  Poll  doMings 

The  Javits  bill  w'ould  set  uni¬ 
form  closing  times  for  all  polls. 
This  w'ould  mean  that  in  the 
east  polls  would  remain  open 
for  two  or  three  hours  longer 
than  usual.  In  only  two  states, 
Alaska  and  Nevada,  would  the 
polls  remain  open  for  a  shorter 
time  period  that  they  presently 
do.  Nationwide  results  would  be 
tallied  after  the  polls  were 
closed. 

Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty 
(R-Vt.)  introduced  a  bill  that 
also  would  aim  at  uniform  clos¬ 
ing  times.  However,  his  bill 
would  provide  that  polls  be 
closed  for  voting  at  the  usual 
times,  but  that  they  would  not 
be  considered  officially  closed 
until  the  last  poll  in  the  U.  S. 
shut  down.  In  an  eastern  state, 
for  example,  voters  could  not 
cast  their  ballots  after  7  p.m., 
but  results  would  not  be  an¬ 
nounced  until  the  Alaska  polls 
closed  hours  later. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Senator 
said  that  this  amendment  was 
not  aimed  at  restraining  the 
news  media  in  any  way.  He  said 
that  criminal  penalties  for  pre¬ 
mature  release  of  results  would 
be  charged  to  election  officials. 

Senator  Pierre  Salinger  (D- 
Calif.)  introduced  a  “sense  of 
the  Senate”  resolution,  which  in 
effect  asks  broadcasters  to  hold 
off  on  election  predictions.  How¬ 
ever,  it  would  not  be  binding  in 
a  legal  sense  if  passed  by  the 
Congress. 

In  the  House.  Rep.  Charles  S. 
Grubser  (R-Calif.)  sponsored  a 
bill  that  would  prohibit  broad¬ 
casters  from  predicting  election 
results  on  the  basis  of  incom¬ 
plete  returns.  It  would  not  pro¬ 
hibit  radio-tv  reporting  on  the 
actual  returns.  The  bill  calls 
for  an  amendment  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Act,  so  it 
would  not  apply  in  any  way  to 
the  print  m^ia. 


17  Attend  First 
Advertising  Study 
Institute  at  USC 

Los  Angeles 

Four  advertising  agency  vice- 
presidents  and  a  marketing  re¬ 
search  professor  comprise  the 
faculty  of  a  30-week  Institute 
of  Advanced  Advertising  Stud¬ 
ies  at  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration, 
with  16  men  and  one  woman  in 
the  first  group. 

The  new  program  was 
planned  by  the  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Council  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  in  cooperation  with 
use’s  Office  of  Executive  Pro- 
g;rams.  It  was  patterned  after 
a  pilot  course  last  year  at 
Northwestern  University,  de¬ 
signed  to  train  future  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  managers. 

Kendall  J.  Mau,  of  Hal  Steb- 
bins  Inc.,  chairman  of  the  Los 
Angeles  4-A  Council,  said  the 
Institute  is  the  most  important 
project  ever  developed  for  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  advertising  agency 
field. 

Gene  Duckwall  of  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding,  was  chairman  of  a 
committee  which  organized  the 
Institute.  Dr.  William  H.  Reyn¬ 
olds.  Associate  Professor  of 
Marketing  and  Transportation 


at  USC,  heads  the  Institute 
faculty  as  educational  director. 
He  had  10  years  experience  as 
marketing  research  coordinator 
of  tho  Ford  Motor  Co. 

Hugh  Zielske,  of  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding,  will  lecture  on  re- 
.search.  Robert  Wheeler,  of 
Young  &  Rubicam,  will  conduct 
classes  on  creativity.  Taylor  H. 
Rhodes,  of  Erwin  Wasey  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan,  will  lecture  on 
Media.  Montgomery  N.  McKin¬ 
ney,  of  Dayle,  Dane,  Bernbach, 
will  teach  account  management. 
• 

3  oil  One  Press 

Abbotsford,  B.C. 

Three  Fraser  Valley  weekly 
newsrtapers  are  sharing  a  three- 
unit  Goss  Suburban  press  in  the 
new  plant  of  the  News  here. 
Cecil  Hacker  is  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  group,  Hacker 
Press,  which  also  includes  the 
Chilliwack  Progress  and  the 
Fraser  Valley  Reeord.  The  pa¬ 
pers  were  acquired  in  1962  by 
the  Liverpool  Daily  Post  and 
Echo  of  Liverpool,  England. 

• 

On  Morinary  Site 

Biicyrus,  0. 

A  funeral  home  is  making 
way  for  a  new  brick  building  to 
bouse  production  facilities  of 
the  Bueyras  Telegraph-Fonim 
on  South  Poplar  Street.  The 
pre.ss  will  be  enlarged  to  provide 
24-page  capacity.  The  Lutz 
Mortuary  was  cleared  from  the 
site  recently. 
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Throughout  the  United  States . . . 


COMPETENT  CRAFTSMEN  PREFER  WOOD  FLONG  MATS 

Made  by  craftsmen  and  for  craftsmen,  Wood  Flong  mats  are  specified  in  not  only 
every  one  of  our  50  United  States  but  in  43  countries  abroad,  as  well.  With  us,  mats 
are  our  only  product,  not  our  by-product  and  your  craftsmen  of  today  can  tell  the 
difference  in  Wood  Flong  mats  by  the  way  they  perform.  With  Wood  Flong  mats, 
good  molds,  good  plates  and  clean,  sharp  printing  are  all  yours,  time  after  time.  If 
you’re  looking  for  cleaner,  better  printing-at  less  cost  in  time  and  money,  with  fewer 
remakes-look  to  your  Wood  Flong  representative  today.  He’ll  be  glad  to  prove  it  with 
a  free  trial  run. 

On*-pi«e«  SUPER  FLONG  no-pock  mat-A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


HOOSICK  PALLS.  NEW  YORK 


New  York  OHioe:  BB1  Fifth  Ave.,  Phone:  MU  7-29BO 


3-SU 


SCRVINO  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


SELECT  YOURS . . .  FOR  UP  TIME!  •  ‘Up  Time"  is  the  bonus  of  steady,  dependable 

production  built  into  every  Intertype  model.  Why  so  many  models?  Because  no  one  model  can 
deliver  all  kinds  of  type  at  optimum  speed  and  economy.  □  Intertype's  complete  line  of 
equipment  offers  you  a  choice  to  meet  your  specific  typesetting  needs.  Do  you  need  a  better 
machine  for  wire  news?  Book  text?  Mixed  composition?  Classified?  Heads?  Catalogs?  Imprints? 
You  name  it  and  Intertype  will  deliver  the  "Up  Time”  performer  for  your  job.  □  Your  Intertype 
representative  is  a  practical  consultant.  Ask  for  his  expert  "Up  Time"  recommendation. 
Intertype  Company,  division  of  Harris-Intertype 
Corporation,  360  Furman  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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INVENTOR — Publisher  Robert  N. 

Brown  of  the  Columbus  (Ind.)  Re¬ 
publican  demonstrates  his  column 

cutter  which  trims  proofs  in  close 
tolerances. 

Column  Cutter 
Is  Designed  for 
Pasteup  Proofs 

A  new  speed-aid  to  cold  type 
printers  has  just  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Portage  Newspaper 
Supply  of  Akron,  O. 

Called  the  Column  Cutter,  it 
can  produce  clean  and  accurate 
one  and  two-column  widths  for 
pasteup.  Its  inventor  is  Robert 
N,  Brown,  publisher  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Ind.)  Republican,  The 
price  is  $398. 

Previously,  scissors  and  other 
haphazard  cutting  methods  have 
failed  to  trim  column  proofs  in 
close  tolerances.  The  result  has 
been  that  few  newspapers  have 
been  able  to  use  preprinted  col¬ 
umn  rules. 

Cold  type  publishers  also  have 
avoided  narrowing  the  space 
gap  between  columns  for  fear  of 
destroying  copy.  This  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  extra-wide  printing  of 
pages  and  has  cost  publishers 
tons  of  newsprint. 

Column  Cutter  will  trim  to 
within  plus  or  minus  one  point. 

Column  Cutter  operates  on  a 
variable-speed  drive,  with  the 
operator  using  a  single  lever  to 
both  switch  on  the  motor  and 
bring  it  to  drive  position. 

Copy  (proof  paper)  is  then 
fed  between  a  plexiglass  feed 
gauge.  Hardened  rotary  cutters 
score  the  paper  against  a  steel, 
chrome-plated  roller.  Pressure 
of  cutters  is  adjustable  for  dif¬ 
ferent  grades  of  paper. 

Automatic  column  spacing  is 
the  final  asset  of  the  Column 
Cutter;  newspapers  which  do 
not  use  column  rules  can  nest 
one  trimmed  column  against  the 
next  column  in  pasting  up.  The 
result  is  accurate  spacing. 


PIsnt  *  Equipment 


Nimble  Machinist 
(He’s  90)  Reaps 
Idea  Dividends 

Ted  Egnor,  who  looks  and 
acts  all  of  55  at  the  age  of  90, 
daily  climbs  over,  under  and 
around  the  presses  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  in  perform¬ 
ing  his  duties  as  assistant  day 
foreman  of  the  Machine  Shop. 

One  day  in  the  Spring  of  1889 
a  commercial  fisherman  advised 
his  teen-age  son:  “Learn  a 
trade,  Ted,  and  you’ll  always 
have  food  on  the  table.” 

Young  Ted  Egnor  heeded  his 
father’s  counsel  and  headed  for 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  to  l)ecome  a  ma¬ 
chinist.  Seventy-five  years  have 
liassed  since  then  but  time  has 
l)arely  touched  him. 

“I  use  baby  cream  nightly  for 
my  complexion,”  he  says  with  a 
wink  when  associates  note  that 
his  face  is  only  lightly  lined. 

Down  I  lie  I’olc 

Amazingly  supple,  he  slides 
down  the  pole  (similar  to  those 
in  fire  houses)  from  the  Press 
Room  to  the  Reel  Room. 

“It’s  faster,”  he  explains  in 
a  matter-of-fact  tone. 

He  once  held  patents  on  sev¬ 
eral  pieces  of  press  equipment 
and  he  easily  describes  compli¬ 
cated  mechanical  processes  with 
clarity  and  conciseness.  At  the 
age  of  84,  Ted  walked  off  with 
the  highest  award  ($500)  ever 
made  to  an  individual  by  the 
Suggestion  System.  He  has  col¬ 
lected  on  nine  money-winning 
ideas. 

Mr.  Egnor  won  honorable 
mention  in  an  E&P  contest  in 
1912  for  a  wooden  polisher  he 
had  developed  for  rubber  rollers 
on  presses. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century, 
he  and  a  partner  operated  a 
bicycle  repair  shop  in  Troy.  He 
was  familiar  with  the  innards 
of  the  Steam  Mobile  truck  and 
landed  a  job  in  1901  on  the  New 
York  World  as  maintenance 
foreman  of  its  delivery  fleet. 

World-Journal  Race 

“It  was  important  who  got 
to  the  corner  newsboys  first  so 
we  used  to  race  our  delivery 
cars  against  the  horse-pulled 
wagons  of  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal,”  Mr.  Egnor  said 
with  a  happy  grin.  “There  were 
no  rules.  Drivers  often  took  to 
the  sidewalks  to  save  precious 
time. 

“I  was  arrested  for  speeding 
while  barreling  down  Broadway 


A  WINNER— Ted  Egnor,  90,  still 
active  as  a  machinist  at  the  New 
York  News,  holds  his  latest  News 
Suggestion  award  of  $270. 

at  12  miles  an  hour,”  he  sheep¬ 
ishly  added.  “Some  pedestrian, 
I  guess  he  was  a  hor.se-lover, 
forced  a  reluctant  policeman  to 
haul  me  into  court  as  a  road 
menace. 

“On  another  occasion,  I  was 
in  a  neck-to-neck  race  with  a 
Journal  horse  when  the  front 
wheels  of  my  auto  suddenly  col¬ 
lapsed.  Their  big  advantage  was 
that  their  horses  hardly  ever 
broke  down.” 

Mr.  Egnor  was  mechanical 
superintendent  in  charge  of 
maintenance  when  the  World 
ceased  publication  in  1936.  After 
working  for  a  brief  period  for 
the  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation,  he  joined  the  Daily 
News.  In  1961,  when  he  was  a 
callow  youth  of  87,  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  foreman. 

Loves  His  Work 

“I  love  my  job  and  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  the  men  at  the 
News,”  he  said.  “The  combina¬ 
tion  keeps  me  going.” 

A  widower,  he  lives  with  his 
daughter,  Florence,  a  retired 
teacher,  at  Hillside,  N.  J.  He 
owns  a  late-model  car  and  oc¬ 
casionally  drives  to  work,  but 
usually  takes  a  bus. 

When  a  fire  trapped  him  in 
the  pressroom  in  1954,  he 
skipped  down  a  fire  ladder  to 
safety  and  soon  was  back  inside 
putting  his  beloved  presses  in 
order  so  the  paper  was  put  out 
without  delay. 

Incidentally,  the  News  oper¬ 
ates  more  than  110  press  units 
in  its  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn 
printing  plants. 

• 

In  Foreman’s  Job 

Don  Buring  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  foreman  of  the  en¬ 
graving  department  at  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post  and  Times-Star. 
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Trucker  Delivers 
Newsprint  Rolls 
On  Cushion  of  Air 

Hayward,  Calif. 

Just  a  push  of  the  hand  moves 
nearly-one-ton  newsprint  rolls 
in  and  out  of  a  new  40-ft  van 
trailer  in  operation  here.  The 
secret:  a  cushion  of  air  on  the 
trailer  floor. 

Warren  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany  purchased  the  Load  Glide 
van  from  Clark  Equipment 
Company’s  Trailer  Division, 
Michigan  City,  Ind. 

Guy  Warren,  president,  said 
the  new  trailer  permits  a 
smooth,  fast,  near-damage-free 
operation.  Newsprint  was  for¬ 
merly  moved  on  flatbeds  that 
rcK^uired  time-consuming  “tarp¬ 
ing”  in  wet  weather. 

“The  Load  Glide  trailer  costs 
$13,500,”  Mr.  Warren  said,  “and 
while  it  doesn’t  change  man¬ 
power  requirements,  it  does  per¬ 
mit  us  to  move  commodities  with 
greater  economy  and  speed.  It 
also  eases  handling  procedures 
for  the  men  on  the  job.” 

Warren  delivers  22  full-size 
newsprint  rolls  at  a  time,  each 
weighing  1800  lb.  They’re  loaded 
at  the  Oakland  docks  and  un¬ 
loaded  at  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
and  News,  and  the  Hayward 
Daily  Review. 

Clark  calls  the  new  handling 
method  the  Load  Glide  air-in¬ 
floor  system.  It  uses  less  than 
10  lb  of  air  pressure  per  sq  in. 
to  support  40  X  42-in.  pallets 
loaded  with  newsprint.  Nearly 
a  ton  of  hollow  aluminum  plank 
flooring,  with  ball  check  valves 
to  release  the  air  as  loaded  pal¬ 
lets  depress  them,  was  installed 
in  the  trailer  by  Clark’s  Indus¬ 
trial  Truck  Division  in  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

To  operate  the  system,  the 
driver  flips  controlling  switches 
inside  the  trailer  and  simply 
pushes  a  roll  of  paper  to  the 
trailer  edge  where  a  lift  truck 
with  newsprint  roll  clamp  grabs 
the  load  and  moves  it  off  to  stor¬ 
age.  At  the  shipping  end,  the 
process  is  just  reversed.  Less 
than  10  lb  of  “push”  are  enough 
to  move  a  roll.  In  test,  a  6000-lb- 
load  is  moved  easily  by  one  man. 

An  engine-power^  blower 
mounted  under  the  trailer  sup¬ 
plies  the  air. 


Pasteup  Gains  Told 

Hot-metal  pasteup  production 
time  has  been  reduced  from  4.91 
hours  per  page  to  4.41  in  two 
years  of  Vancouver  (Wash.) 
Columbian  operation,  according 
to  Don  Campbell,  publisher. 
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SEE  YOUR  HUBER  REPRESENTATIVE 


J.  M.  HUBER  CORPORATION 

Ink  Division,  Hillside.  N.J. 


Computer  Designed 
For  Printer  Makes 
Typesetting  Easy 

Bunker-Ramo  computers  are 
now  re^larly  performing  rou¬ 
tine  typesetting  operations  for 
the  Santa  Monica  Evening  Out¬ 
look,  and  the  San  Diego  Union 
Tribime  in  California. 

Known  as  the  Bunker-Ramo 
230  Comp/Set,  this  is  said  to  l>e 
I  the  first  computer  specifically 
j  designed  for  use  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  or  typesetting  rooms  of 
newspapers.  It  was  made  for 
printers  rather  than  computer 
programmers. 

The  230  can  accept,  without 
conversion  to  computer  code,  the 
highly  specialized  terminology 
of  printers,  and  can  carry  out 
involved  instructions  on  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  newspaper  col- 
lumns,  photograph  captions, 
classified  advertisements  and 
headlines. 

With  only  five  minutes  train¬ 
ing,  printers  can  prepare  the 
punched  paper  tape  used  in  set¬ 
ting  the  newspaper  copy  much 
moi’e  rapidly  than  could  be  done 
without  the  Comp/Set.  This  is 
l)ecause  the  accuracy  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  lines  and  col¬ 
umns  of  the  newspapers  are 
automatically  controlled  by  the 
computer. 

Hyphenating  words  and  keep¬ 
ing  both  sides  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  column  even  are  now  done 
in  almost  half  the  time  it  for¬ 
merly  took  to  do  them  manually. 

Comp/Set  can  retain  three 
different  type  styles  in  its  mem¬ 
ory.  and  can  set  9000  lines  of 
j  virtually  error-free  text  an 
hour. 

The  Comp/Set  requires  no 
special  installation,  and  it  can 
be  located  anyw'here  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  It  operates  on  cur¬ 
rent  from  a  standard  wall  out¬ 
let. 


Shirley  E.  Klein 


Westchester  Group 
Computer  Expert 
On  Paris  Program 

When  Miss  Shirley  E.  Klein 
speaks  to  the  Third  Technical 
Conference  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  in  Paris  on  November 
18  .she  will  be  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  woman  ever  to  address  that 
assembly. 

The  FIEJ  is  the  free  world’s 
congress  of  newspapers.  Nine¬ 
teen  different  countries  hold 
memberships. 

Miss  Klein  wnll  speak  on  “Use 
of  Computers  For  Typesetting.” 
Her  remarks  will  explain  the 
current  use  of  computers  in  the 
newspaper  business  and  the  new 
uses  she  sees  for  advanced  ma¬ 
chines  in  the  near  future. 

Miss  Klein  is  an  executive  as¬ 
sistant  of  Westchester- Rockland 
New’spapers,  member  of  the 
Gannett  Group  in  New  York 
state.  She  has  served  in  this 
capacity  for  nine  years. 

She  is  a  pioneer  in  the  use 
of  computers  in  the  newspaper 
field. 

She  sees  the  computer  as  a 
device  to  revolutionize  produc¬ 
tion  concepts  (ways  and  means 
of  publishing)  and  personnel. 

Miss  Klein  has  worked  in 
various  aspects  of  the  newspa¬ 


per  business  for  18  years.  She 
holds  a  degree  from  DePauw 
University  where  she  was  a 
member  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi, 
honorary  woman’s  journali.sra 
society. 

Miss  Klein  is  a  native  of  Blue 
Island,  Illinois. 

• 

German  Praises 
U.S.  Techniques 

Peoria,  Ill. 

American  newspapers  are 
much  more  advanced  than  Euro¬ 
pean  newspapers  in  electronics 
and  automation,  an  official  of 
the  International  Newspaper 
Color  Association  said  here  re¬ 
cently. 

Andrew  F.  Kutzner  of  Ham¬ 
burg,  Germany,  secretary  of 
INCA,  was  here  to  see  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Star’s  color  printing  proc¬ 
esses. 

In  all,  there  are  24  persons 
from  eight  countries  in  the 
group  which  is  touring  newspa¬ 
pers  in  this  country  to  study 
printing  and  color  methods  and 
to  attend  the  International 
Newspaper  Color  Association 
convention  in  Miami. 

Mr.  Kutzner  praised  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Star’s  color  press  work  and 
the  newspaper’s  color  experi¬ 
ments  in  cooperation  with  the 
Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology. 

“Your  color  work  is  magnifi¬ 
cent,  fantastic,  both  in  the  daily 
newspaper  and  in  your  Week¬ 
ender  and  the  whole  of  Europe 
is  watching  your  trials  and  er¬ 
rors.  Your  experimental  work 
is  unique  in  the  world  and  we 
in  Europe  want  to  try  the  same 
thing,”  Mr.  Kutzner  said. 

A  three-year  research  pro¬ 
gram,  testing  a  new  color  me¬ 
dium  for  newspapers,  is  now 
underway  in  Peoria.  Conducted 
by  the  Peoria  Journal  Star,  the 
project  is  designed  to  prove  the 
practicality  of  introducing 
standard  newsprint,  pre-printed 
in  high-fidelity  offset  color,  into 
the  regular  run  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper.  The  special  industry 
study,  launched  early  in  Au¬ 
gust  of  this  year,  is  being  done 
in  association  with  RIT. 

• 

Frank  Burrell  Joins 
Hoe  Co.  Sales  Staff 

Frank  Burrell  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  representative  for 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  it  was  announced 
by  Raymond  R.  Dittrich,  sales 
manager.  He  is  a  former  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  company,  in  en¬ 
gineering  and  sales,  prior  to 
working  for  the  ANPA  mechan¬ 
ical  department. 

James  M.  Crowe  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  eastern  sales  manager 
of  Hoe.  He  has  been  a  Hoe  rep¬ 
resentative  since  1951. 


IDEAL 

NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 


It  takes  a  blending  of  many  chemicals  and 
raw  materials  to  create  Ideal  DX  News¬ 
paper  rollers.  DX  rollers  are  the  absolute 
top  in  modern  news  rollers.  They  have 
that  subtle  addition  of  long  experience  in 
making  these  favorite  rollers  for  color 
printing.  Ideal  has  this  secret  formula 
under  lock  and  key. 


Make  your  next  rollers  Ideal  DX  and 
watch  your  advertisers  sit  up  and  take 
notice  of  your  sharp,  clean  printing  and 
your  lively  color  work. 


~ccUi  ^cCceti  mOK  t»cCa^f 


lUI-AI.  KOLLEK  and  .>1  A.M  F.\<  TI  III.X;  TO. 


L4»ni:  l^lund  I  ii>  I*  II.  III.  •  lluniln|{lon  Park.  I  al 
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Rausch’s  Railroad 
n,  produc-  Supplies  62  Presses 

outh  Bay  o.,.,  ^  ^ 

do  Beach  840-foot  towveyor 

Parcher'  newsprint  rolls  in  the  press- 
llendale  nt  the  New  York  News 

hared  the  P^nnt  is  better  known  as 
’he  theme  Rausch’s  Railroad.  It  is  named 
“Keenine  Hanse  Rausch,  in-plant  traf- 

or  Conlev  manajrer,  who  worked  out  the 
system  with  William  Hunt,  day 
paper  handling  foreman. 

4  Dollies  spaced  15  feet  apart 

**  ^  follow  each  other  at  the  rate  of 

Company  50  feet  per  minute,  carryinj? 
tment  of  rolls  to  the  62  press  units,  and 
Clark  Q.  complete  a  roundtrip  from  the 
es-service  paper  storage  in  17  minutes. 
2t  presses  The  55  dollies  thread  their  way 
iwest  and  around  the  perimeter  of  the  reel 
room. 


.  .  Tyrone,  Pa.  president  of  the  Diebold  Group, 

Long-distance  telephone  lines  international  organization  of 
combined  with  high-speed  Data-  i,.-  c 

Phone  equipment  play  a  vital  consulting  firms, 
role  in  the  publication  of  the  He  spoke  to  the  Copley  News- 
Phillpsburg  Daily  Journal  (3,-  papers  Seminar  for  Production 
OOrt  circulation)  by  the  Tyrone  Managers  and  the  first  meeting 
Herald  Co.  of  the  Copley  Newspapers  New 

The  Journal’s  news  copy  is 
tyjied  in  Philipsburg  and  trans¬ 
mitted  over  phone  lines  to  the 
Herald  office  in  Tyrone  where 
the  newspaper  is  printed.  The 
two  newspaper  offices  are  14 
miles  apart. 

Jack  Kitting,  service  consult¬ 
ant  for  the  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
of  Pennsylvania,  explained  that 
the  material  is  typed  in  Philips¬ 
burg  on  a  Friden  Just-O-Writer 
which  makes  a  column  of  copy 
as  it  appears  in  print  and  a  pa¬ 
per  tape  about  one-inch  wide. 

After  the  tape  is  made,  a 
direct-line  call  is  dialed  to  the 
Tyrone  Herald  and  the  tape  is 
fed  into  a  special  Bell  System 
transmitter.  Within  minutes, 
the  copy  from  Philipsburg  is  re¬ 
ceived  in  Tyrone  on  a  machine 
that  looks  like  a  teleprinter. 

At  this  point  in  Tyrone,  the 
tape  made  in  Tyrone  is  run 
through  a  Friden  tape  reader 
which  produces  a  page  copy  of 
typed  columns. 


¥acts  about  the 


i  IMMERSION 
GAS  SYSTEM 


■  High  efficiency  burner  design — gives  more  heat  per  fuel 
dollar 

■  Individual  (and  independent)  burner  operation  and 
control 

■  Electric  push  button  ignition — standard  equipment 

■  Calibrated,  SAFE  mixing  at  the  furnace  —  no  external 
explosive  mixture 

There's  more  convenience  and  safety  —  far  higher 
furnace  efficiency  with  Nolan  Immersion  Gas.  Integral 
safety  controls,  quiet,  foolproof  operation  —  low  main¬ 
tenance,  too.  A  Nolan  furnace  is  "customized"  to  your 
exact  needs  for  space,  capacity,  and  production  . . .  yet 
you  pay  no  more  than  for  a  standard  "production-run" 
unit. 


Columns  are 
then  arranged  on  a  blank  or 
“dummy”  newspaper  sheet  and 
photographed  as  part  of  the 
process  of  making  a  metal  plate 
for  printing  the  Journal. 

Since  the  special  transmitting 
operation  does  not  require  con¬ 
stant  surveillance,  this  service 
makes  it  possible  for  a  news¬ 
man  to  type  a  story,  such  as  a 
report  of  a  night  football  game, 
in  the  Philipsburg  office  and 
send  the  tape  to  Tyrone  where 
the  copy  can  be  set  up  the  next 
morning. 


8-ion  stereo  furnace, 
equipped  with  Nolan 
Immersion  Gas  —  "cus¬ 
tomized”  for  Winnipeg 
Free  Press. 


PfUtiiuu^  Pfie44. 
ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN  •  RIGGERS 

CjiimateA  given 


Write  for  20-page  engineering  guide. 
Gives  helpful  design  data  on  remelt  and 
stereo  furnace  designs  —  from  600  lbs. 
to  60  tons  or  more. 


55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 

JAckton  2-6 1  OS 
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Wall  Street  Journal 
In  New  Dallas  Plant 


Garage  Is  Remodeled  Duane  Jacobs  Goes 
For  New  Offset  Press  To  Savannah  Papers 

Menominee,  Wis.  Savannah,  Ga. 

A  24x60-foot  Karapre  at  the  A  new  production  manager,  a 
rear  of  the  newspaper  buildinf;  new  composinjf  room  super. n- 
is  being  remodeled  to  house  a  tendent  and  a  new  night  coin- 
three-unit  Goss  Community  web  posing  room  foreman  have  boon 
offset  press  which  will  print  the  named  for  the  Savannah  Morn- 
Menominee  Herald-Leader.  ing  News  and  Evening  Press. 

The  switch  to  offset  produc-  Duane  R.  Jacobs,  fo^erly 
tion  is  scheduled  for  late  in  Jan-  7'*^  the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tn- 
mu  Ti  ij  T  j  11  u  bune-Democrat,  will  be  produc- 
The  Herald-Leader  will  be  manager.  Otis  B.  Cox,  night 
the  first  Wisconsin  daily  printed  composing  room  foreman,  will 
by  the  offset  method.  Plate-mak-  jjg  composing  room  superintend¬ 
ing  and  camera  facilities  are  be-  ent,  and  Clyde  P.  Claiborne  will 
ing  installed  in  the  present  succeed  him  as  night  composing 

room  foreman. 

Mr.  Jacobs  replaces  G.  W. 
Wright,  who  has  been  acting 
production  manager  since  Au¬ 
gust.  Mr.  Wright  will  continue 
to  work  in  the  production  de¬ 
partment  in  addition  to  his  ad¬ 
ministrative  duties  as  assistant 
to  the  general  manager. 

Mr.  Cox  replaces  Loran  M. 
Gilbert,  who  will  continue  on  a 
consultant  basis  until  his  re¬ 
tirement  in  the  spring. 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  will 
transfer  the  editorial,  sales,  and  gQ 
printing  activities  of  its  South-  • 
west  Edition  to  a  new  building  ^ 
located  on  a  3.7-acre  tract  in 
Dallas,  Brook  Hollow  industrial 
area.  Since  its  founding  in  May, 

1948,  the  edition  has  increased 
in  circulation  from  16,000  to 
more  than  75,000. 

The  Dallas  plant,  the  fifth 
new  Dow  Jones  facility  to  be 
constructed  in  five  years,  is  a  newspapers, 
one-story,  40,500  square  foot.  King  press 
tan-brick  structure.  It  is  in  the  Reec 
equipped  with  a  rotary  press  ing. 


Central  Plant 


YOUR  MAT  RESEARCH 
STARTS  IN  YOUR  PLANT  with  a 

BEVERIDGE  IN-PLANT 
MAT  DEMONSTRATION 


Research  is  a  keystone  in  the  manufacture  of  Beveridge 
Auto-Pack  Mats.  And  research  should  be  a  part  of  your 
operations.  Start  by  inviting  Beveridge  to  make  an 
"In-Plant”  Demonstration  of  Auto-Pack  Mats  with  your 
shop  facilities.  Such  research  leads  to  better  printing, 
freedom  from  mat  trouble,  lower  costs  and  all-around 
mat  satisfaction.  When  do  we  get  together? 

Please  write. 


Shop  for  J-School 

Waco,  Tex. 

The  Fentress  Foundation  has 
donated  a  complete  19th  Cen¬ 
tury  printing  plant  to  the  Bay¬ 
lor  University  Department  of 
Journalism.  The  shop,  known 
as  the  Waco  Village  Press,  was 
purchased  intact  by  H.  M.  Fen¬ 
tress,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Newspapers  Inc.,  publisher  of 
the  Waco  News-Tribune  and 
Times  Herald  and  several  other 
Texas  dailies. 


A  Fact-Bulletin  on  hot  metal 
paste-up  methods,  sources  for 
equipment  and  supplies,  as  well 
as  a  discussion  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  system  is  available 
from  Hammond  Machinery 
Builders,  1614  Douglas  Avenue, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  It  is  en¬ 
titled  Bulletin  964. 


For  Newspaper— 

Beveridge  Auto-Pack 
Beveridge  High  Speed 
Beveridge  Multi-Cast 
For  Syndicate— 

Beveridge  ‘‘500"  Syndicate 
Beveridge  Color-Pack 
Beveridge  Red  Contrast 


CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


TAFT  CONTRACTING  CO. 

1127  W.  Adams  St. 
Chicago  7,  III. 
k  Phone  666-4114 
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This  blue  machine 


may  be  what  you  need  in  1965 
to  stay  in  the  black 


In  this  technological  age  we  sometimes  have  to  run  pretty  hard 
to  keep  up.  Sometimes  people  can  stand  the  pace  better  than 
machines.  The  Elektron  Linotype  was  designed  to  replace  tired 
equipment  with  modern,  high-speed,  automatic  efficiency.  Why 
not  ask  your  Mergenthaler  Production  Engineer  about  Elektron. 
Your  competitor  probably  is  doing  that  very  thing. 


Mergenthaler 


PEREIRA  & 
ASSOCIATES 

ARCHITECTURE  •  ENGINEERING  •  PLANNING 

DESIGNERS 


ARCHITECTURE  •  ENGINEERING  •  PLANNING 


OF  NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  SINCE  1924 

307  N  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  Illinois  60601  •  CE61333 


The  printing  capacity  of  the 
Singer  Printing  Company  of 
Highland  Park,  Illinois,  was  en¬ 
larged  recently  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  another  perfecting  unit 
to  its  two  unit  Fairchild  Color 
King  press. 

Singer  produces  a  variety  of 
newspaper  and  commercial  work 
and  newspaper  printing  for  the 
North  Shore  Group  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  change-over  required  one 
week-end.  With  the  new  unit 
the  plant  can  now  run  a  24- 
page  tabloid  of  100,000  impres¬ 
sions  in  a  single  press  run. 


UNDER  CONSTRUCTION  — This 
half-million-dollar  building,  de¬ 
signed  by  Baskervill  &  Son  of 
Richmond,  will  house  the  Fred¬ 
ericksburg  (Va.)  Free  Lance-Star 
and  radio  station  WFLS.  It  is  in 
the  700  block  on  Amelia  Street. 
An  offset  press  with  40-page  ca¬ 
pacity  has  been  ordered. 


Longmont,  Colo.  |h  Drace  Caloe 
For  the  first  time  in  seven  ***  OfllBS 

years,  all  phases  of  printing  the  Veo  K.  Pearson  has  been  ap- 
Longmont  Daily  Times-Call  are  pointed  sales  representative  for 
under  one  roof.  Equipment  has  the  Vanguard  line  of  web  offset 
been  moved  into  the  new  build-  newspaper  presses  by  the  Cot¬ 
ing  at  717  Fourth  Ave.  trell  division  of  Harris-Inter- 

The  11,000-square-foot  build-  type  Corporation.  A  30-year 
ing  with  equipment  is  valued  at  veteran  of  the  printing  industry, 
about  $250,000  by  Edward  Leh-  Jlr.  Pearson  began  his  career  in 
man,  editor  and  publisher.  newspaper  mechanical  depart- 

Published  daily  except  Sun-  ments  advancing  to  production 
day  and  holidays,  the  Times-Call  and  general  management  posi- 
has  a  circulation  of  6,000.  tions. 


BLACK  AND  BROWN  BRICK  will  sheet  the  new  two-story  Tribune  Build-  , 
ing  at  New  Albany,  Indiana,  in  a  style  reminiscent  of  the  architecture! 
in  the  I860's.  Large  gas  lamps  will  bracket  from  each  corner  of  the 
building,  home  of  the  New  Albany  Tribune  and  the  Sunday  Ledger- 
Tribune.  The  architects  are  Walker,  Applegate,  Oakes  and  Ritz.  i 


■  We  do  not  believe 
that  simply  by  switch¬ 
ing  to  offset  reproduc¬ 
tion  newspaper  quality 
is  automatically  at  its 
best.  Craftsmanship 
and  facilities  play  an 
important  role. 


Nom- 

consider  this 


H  Many  newspapers  have  increased  the  quality  of 
their  reproduction  by  installing  zinc  powderless 
etching  photoengraving  departments.  Quality  plates 
plus  skilled  craftsmen  have  made  the  difference. 
Details  are  available  on  Imperial’s  Photoengraving 
Engineering  Service  which  includes  consultation, 
layout  and  equipment  to  assure  high  quality  repro¬ 
duction.  Write.  Imperial  Type  Metal  Company, 
Chicago  50,  Philadelphia  34,  New  York  7. 


£V€fV  (fttttAj  to^ttfwb! 


Alert.  Flexible.  A  play  for  every  situationi  That’s  the 
special  skill  of  a  pro  quarterback.  Same  kind  of  pro 
you  have  to  be  on  your  job.  Us,  tool  Thirty-five  years 
of  researching  to  develop  just  the  right  mat  for  every 
specification.  Plenty  of  experience  in  meeting  every 
possible  situation.  Like  our  Color-Tex  Mats  for  fast 
molding  of  ROP  color  without  baking.  Gets  you  out- 
■i  standing  color  reproduction  but  takes  no  longer  than 
I  black  and  white.  We're  here  to  help  you  make  a  good 
impression.  Put  us  on  your  team.  Call  the  play.  We'll 
'  deliver  the  performance  you  expect.  Let's  talk  it  over. 


Count  on  a  real  pro  to  stand  out ! 


HELP  YOU  MAKE  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 
BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY  •  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 
In  Canada:  R.  M.  Louson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Conroe,  Tex. 

“Talk  about  growinp  with  off¬ 
set,”  Ri^by  Owen  Sr.,  president 
of  the  Conroe  Courier,  and  its 
subsidiary.  Gulf  Coast  Offset 
Publishers  Inc.,  said,  “throuph- 
out  my  career  I  have  been  doinp 
just  that.” 

More  than  20  years  apo,  Mr. 

Owen  became  a  pioneer  in  the 
use  of  web  off.set  for  printing 
newspapers.  He  is  credited  with 
a  distinctive  “first”  —  he  put 
in  the  firnt  rotary  offset  press 
for  any  successful  daily  or  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  in  the  world. 

That  event  poes  back  to  1942, 
when  Mr.  Owen  was  one-quarter 
owner  of  the  then  three-year- 
old  Opelousas  (La.)  Dailif 
World. 

And  now  Ripby  Owen  Sr.,  is 
in  the  news  apain.  Recently  he 
held  open  house  to  show  ex¬ 
panded  printinp  facilities  housed 
in  a  new  buildinp  havinp  more 
than  twice  the  company’s  pre¬ 
vious  floor  space. 

Mr.  Owen,  who  boupht  the 
Conroe  Courier  in  the  fall  of 
19, '53,  bepan  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  carrier  l)oy.  His  fir.st 
venture  in  newspaper  owner- 
shi])  was  with  the  Opelousas, 

La.,  property.  Four  years  after  Q|'(|0f3  N6W  *SC0tt* 
buyinp  in  on  the  paper,  it  was 

the  leader  in  a  towTi  havinp  two  The  Asbury  Park  (N.J,f 
other  newspapers.  When  Mr.  Press  will  build  a  three-stor>’ 
Owen  .sold  his  interest  in  the  addition  to  its  Press  Plaza 
publication  in  19.‘)0,  it  had  a  buildinp,  Wayne  D.  McMurray, 
daily  circulation  of  7,500  in  editor  and  president  of  the 
comparison  with  the  1,200  sub-  Press,  has  announced. 
scril)ers  eipht  years  l)efore.  The  L-shaped  addition  will 

The  mid  -  September  oi)en  house  a  new  press  room,  circula- 
house  here  maiked  the  second  tion  department  facilities,  and 
major  expansion  of  the  Courier  expanded  composinp  room  fa- 
durinp  Mr.  Owen’s  11-year  ten-  cilities. 

ure  as  owner.  A  six-unit  “Scott  Super  70” 

In  1961,  the  Owen  orpaniza-  press  which  can  print  three 
tion  boupht  a  three-unit  (Joss  colors  and  black  will  be  in- 
Subuiban  Press,  w’hich  was  in-  -stalled  in  the  addition  by  next 
stalled  in  N’ovember,  1962.  summer. 


Perfect  Seamless 
at  Dampener  Covering 

ibins 

le  a  A  new'  seamless  dampener 
bur-  coverinp  has  been  developed  by 
Jomac  Inc.  of  Warrinpton,  Pa. 
for  accurate  dampeninp  control 
on  web-offset  presses.  Desipned 
for  use  with  i)ick-up  or  ductor 
rollers,  the  new'  coverinp  is  made 
of  an  all-cotton  knit  material 
and  is  beinp  marketed  under  the 
tiade  name  of  “New's-Knit”.  It 
absorbs  w'ater  uniformly  and 
distributes  moisture  to  the  form 
roller  evenly  and  accurately 
across  the  entire  lenpth  of  the 
dampener  coverinp. 


In  the  new  buildinp,  the  oripi- 
nal  three-unit  Suburban  equi))- 
ment  has  lieen  enlarped  by  tbe 
installation  of  a  second  Goss 
Suburban  Press. 

The  seven  press  units  are  ar- 
ranped  in  line,  w'ith  roll  stands 
at  each  end,  and  tandem  folders 
in  the  center.  Web  lead  rollers 
are  placed  so  w'ebs  can  be  fed 
into  either  or  both  folders  thus 
permittinp  separate  press  oper¬ 
ations  on  one  larpe  press  run. 


Plant  Enlarged 

Torrington,  Conn. 

Edwin  M.  Stone,  president  of 
the  Torrinpton  Printinp  Com¬ 
pany,  publisher  of  the  Torriny- 
ton  Register,  afternoon  daily, 
has  announced  plans  for  an  ad¬ 
dition,  containinp  2,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space,  to  the  new's- 
jiaper  plant  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $20,000. 


CAPCO  PRODUCTS  .  .  .  FOR  MORE 
EFFICIENT  NEWSPAPER  OPERATION 


Copco  Rewinder 

Save  usable  newsprint  now  going  as  core 
waste. 


Copco  Portoble  Ink  Fountoin 

Increases  production,  cuts  costs,  pro¬ 
vides  color  efficiently. 


Copco  "Foce-O-Type”  Mochine 

Mechanically  reproduces  engraved  type 
screen  pattern. 


Copco  Core  Stripper 

Strips  up  to  5  cores  at  one  time. 


THE  SUN  GOES  DOWN  as  the  wrecker's  steel  ball  shatters  the  home 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  erected  in  1905,  to  clear  a  site  for  new  skyscrapers 
in  the  Charles  Center  redevelopment  area.  The  Sunpapers  moved  to  a 
modern  plant  some  distance  away  in  1950,  but  in  1905  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  publishing  company  were  told:  "Upon  this  site  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  a  building  that  will  for  all  time  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  company." 


Copco  Roller  Grinder  Copco  Plote  Gouoe 

Grinds  rubber  rollers,  polishes  smoothly.  Checks  thicknesses  of  all  kinds  of  plates. 

Reduce  Production  Costs  With  Copco  Products:  Write  To 

CAPITAL  TOOL  &  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

5000  Colvert  Rood  •  College  Pork,  Md.  •  Phone:  864-7677 
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OIL  and  ECOIVIOMY 

If  economy  is  defined  as  the  greatest  possible  value  for  the  lowest 
possible  price,  then  the  oil  industry  produces  and  sells  one  of  the 
great  bargains  of  this  or  any  era.  Gasoline,  that  taken-for-granted 
commodity,  costs  less  per  gallon  on  the  average  today  than  it  did 
in  1926  (except  for  taxes— state  and  federal— which  now  add  50  per¬ 
cent  to  the  retail  price).  Today's  gasoline,  moreover,  thanks  to  con¬ 
stant  research  and  more  efficient  production,  develops  50  percent 
more  power  and  performance  than  the  gasoline  of  30  years  ago,  thus 
making  it  an  even  greater  bargain.  Even  rising  gasoline  taxes  (up  39 
percent  in  the  last  nine  years)  should  not  obscure  for  American 
motorists  the  facts  about  gasoline  value.  Marathon  is  proud  of  its 
own  and  the  industry's  record  in  making  such  economy  possible. 


MARATHON  OIL  COMPANY 


^  A  further  assurance  of  value  to  motorists  in  our  mar¬ 
keting  area  is  the  unique  Marathon  Guarantee  — an 
unconditional  money-back  pledge  of  satisfaction  with 
Marathon  petroleum  products  and  automotive  services. 


Idcrease  or  decrease  the 
value  ol  interword  spaces 
litter  a  line  has  been  key 
boarded  You  save  lines 
shoit  of  the  lustihcation 
raiioe  reduce  keystrokes 
and  w.istedtiine  at  the 
(itioto  unit 


phototypesetting 


of  today’s  oflFset  printing:  process 
is  Brennan  C  (Bill)  Sitton,  pro- 
duction  director  and  consultant 
to  the  newly  established  Vow-  '  ■  ■  ■ 

couver  Times. 

Mr.  Sitton’s  career  in  news-  TT  ~  ~  .  ,  .  ! 

paper  production  began  when  m^ifications,  the  intricacies  ol 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  month-  composition  pasteup 

ly  magazine  at  the  University  photographic  plate  making, 

of  Texas  while  taking  his  degpree  Page  Costs 

in  business  administration. 

His  first  contact  with  offset  In  1960,  he  purchased  all  the 
printing  came  eight  years  later  equipment  for  the  A  r^ona /our- 
when,  in  1958,  he  began  pub-  nal,  the  first  metropolitan-size 
lishing  a  newspaper  in  Pasa-  offset  newspaper  and  in  so  do- 
dena,  Texas.  ing  he  came  in  contact  with  the 

He  purchased  the  first  offset  pioneers  of  offset  printing  in  keyboard, 
press  specifically  built  for  news-  both  North  America  and  Eu-  Giant  cameras  able  to  produce 
paper  production — a  Vangfuard  rope.  a  negative  the  actual  size  of  the 

—while  it  was  still  on  the  draw-  “Although  beset  with  fatal  printed  page.  This  permits,  for 
ing  board.  financial  problems  from  the  out-  the  first  time,  completely  sepa- 

With  its  installation,  the  set,  the  Journal  proved  the  feasi-  rate  editorial  and  advertising 
Pasadena  Citizen  became  the  bi^ty  of  producing  a  large  pa-  composing  departments.  The 
fourth  offset  daily  to  be  pub-  per  by  cold-type  and  offset,”  output  from  each  department 
lished  in  the  U.  S.  There  are  said  Mr.  Sittoon.  can  be  pasted  on  a  single  page 

now  more  than  150.  “The  Journal  cut  the  cost  of  by  a  makeup  man  and  photo- 

Mr.  Sitton’s  decision  to  swing  pa&e  composition  to  half  that  graphed  in  its  entirety, 
to  offset  was  made  only  after  hot-type  composition  (letter-  “There  are  other  innovations 


GOING  UP — An  addition  to  the 
Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press 
building  at  Anderson  and  Royal 
Palm  Avenues  will  cost  about 
$385,000.  Three  years  ago  a  two- 
story  press-room  was  built  on  the 
site  and  the  total  investment  will 
exceed  $1  million.  The  architects 
are  Bolton  McBryde  and  William 
R.  Frizzell. 


Richmond  Newspapers 
Name  Production  Chief 

F.  Donald  Gilmore  has  been 
named  production  manager  of 
Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Mr.  Gilmore,  a  native  of 
Scranton,  Pa.,  has  been  assist¬ 
ant  production  manager.  He  had 
10  years’  experience  in  printing 


F  Donald  Gilmore 

production  in  Scranton  and 
Rochester. 

He  has  studied  electronics  and 
has  a  B.S.  degree  in  graphic 
arts  from  the  Rochester  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology. 


©Special  Report:  If  you  ship  goods, 
join  U.  S.  SteeFs  freight  ‘‘movement” 


Containerization — the  system  of 
moving  goods  in  sealed,  reuseable 
freight  containers — is  one  of  the 
hottest  ideas  in  shipping  today. 
Its  advantages :  far  less  cargo  dam¬ 
age  and  pilferage,  lower  packing 
costs,  minimized  handling,  and 
lower  shipping  rates.  Now  a  U.  S. 
Steel  freight  container  design 
study  introduces  a  new  world  of 
innovation  to  containerization. 

The  study  covers  a  full  range  of 
pallet,  cargo,  and  van-type  freight 
containers.  The  unique  designs  are 
interchangeable  between  trucks, 
trains,  ships,  and  cargo  planes. 
They  fit  within  standards  of  size 
that  could  become  world-wide.  De¬ 


signed  in  special-purpose  steels, 
they  are  easily  maintained  and 
able  to  stand  up  to  the  knocks 


and  vibrations  of  mechanized 
handling  and  transport.  Examples ; 
1.  This  hinged  pallet  container  can 


be  assembled  into  a  covered  con 
tainer  for  packaged  cargo  or  lo^^ 
parts,  or  into  two 
standard  pallets. 

Advantages:  ver¬ 
satility  and  in¬ 
creased  utility. 

2.  This  weather- 
tight  container 
can  carry  package, 
bulk,  liquid,  or  re¬ 
frigerated  commodities 
Advantages:  maximum  in-service 
use,  minimum  empty  movement. 

3.  This  completely  containerized 
highway  trailer  van  system,  de 
signed  to  carry  all  types  of  cargo 
via  rail,  truck,  or  ship,  holds  four 


cargo  containers.  Advantage:  min¬ 
imized  handling  on  split  shipments. 

U.  S.  Steel  freight  container 
specialists  have  demonstrated  scale 
models  of  these  and  other  designs 
to  upwards  of  15,000  shippers,  rail, 
truck,  and  marine  companies,  and 
container  fabricators.  The  design 
ideas  are  available  free  of  charge 
to  anyone  who  would  like  to  pursue 
them.  For  full  information,  write 
on  your  company  letterhead  to 
United  States  Steel,  Room  7504, 
525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15230. 

U.  S.  Steel  has  been  introducing 
an  average  of  two  new  or  im¬ 
proved  products  each  month  and 
regularly  suggests  innovations  in 
the  use  of  all  steel  prod¬ 
ucts.  If  you  sus¬ 
pect 


you 

could  benefit' 
by  this  brand  of  thinking,  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  U.  S,  Steel . . .  where  the 
big  idea  is  innovation. 


/T\ 


United  States  Steel 


TK«  merit 


'  you  •  product  it  modo  of  modern,  depetxiebie  Stool. 


SYNDICATES 

Ward  Morehouse: 
Broadway  Boswell 

By  Ray  Erwin 


One  of  the  most  authoritative 
and  entertaining  Broadway  col¬ 
umns  ever  produced  is  now  to 
be  published  generally  by  news¬ 
papers  all  over  the  country. 

The  column;  “Broadway 
After  Dark.” 

The  columnist:  Ward  More¬ 
house. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  format:  Two  columns 
(one  an  interview)  a  week. 

The  distributor :  General  Fea¬ 
tures  Corporation. 

One  of  the  Ward  Morehouse 
columns  each  week  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  an  interview  with  a 
personality  on  the  stage,  in  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  or  television.  One 
will  be  made  up  of  general  com¬ 
ment  about  plays,  travel  or  un¬ 
usual  facets  of  New  York  life, 
written  in  the  style  inaugurated 
and  popularized  by  O.  0.  Mc¬ 
Intyre. 

Acrosii  .4merira 

“I  want  to  write  a  column 
that  will  be  of  interest  in  New 
York  and  across  America,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Morehouse  in  an  in¬ 
terview  in  his  luxurious  apart¬ 
ment  in  Empire  House  in  the 
fashionable  East  Side,  with  four 
telephones  at  hand  to  keep  him 
in  instant  and  constant  touch 
with  his  fascinating  world  of 
make-believe. 

“I  want  to  combine  theatrical 
comment  with  notations  on 
across-America  travel,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “I  want  my  copy  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  Seattle,  Wichita,  Griffin, 
Ga.,  and  Roanoke.  I  have  been 
across  America  23  times  by  car 
and  would  like  to  do  it  23  more 
times.  I  have  been  around  the 
world  three  times,  but  I  have 
never  enjoyed  anything  more 
than  talking  to  Alvin  York  in 
Pall  Mall,  Tenn.,  ‘Alfalfa  Bill’ 
Murray  in  Broken  Bow,  Okla., 
and  Ty  Cobb  in  Georgia.” 

Mr.  Morehouse  said  he  will 
visit  the  West  Coast  on  occasion 
because  many  theatrical  per¬ 
sonalities  are  there  now.  He  re¬ 
called  his  visits  to  Alfred  Lunt 
and  his  wife,  Lynn  Fontanne, 
at  their  home  at  Genessee  Depot, 
Wis.,  and  interviewing  Sen.  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Borah  in  Boise,  Idaho, 
going  to  baseball  games  with 
George  M.  Cohan,  corresponding 
with  George  Bernard  Shaw,  get¬ 
ting  the  only  interview  Maude 


Adams  ever  granted  at  Colum¬ 
bia,  Mo.,  and  prizing  the  friend¬ 
ships  of  Evelyn  Nesbitt  Thaw 
and  Marilyn  Monroe,  w’ho  hap¬ 
pened  to  spill  buttermilk  on  his 
shoes  while  she  was  making  her 
last  picture  in  Reno  and  got  a 
towel  to  personally  shine  his 
shoes. 

Tliralcr  .4uthorily 

Ward  Morehouse  knows  thea¬ 
ter  from  the  inside  out,  both 
as  observ'er  and  participant.  He 
has  written  for  the  stage  and 
screen,  is  a  theater  historian  of 
high  repute,  a  drama  critic  and 
theater  columnist.  As  a  youth, 
he  organized  his  own  stock  com¬ 
pany  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  serving 
as  plaj'w’right,  producer,  direc¬ 
tor,  set-builder,  actor. 

He  is  himself  a  legend  in  the 
theater.  Alexander  Woollcott, 
who  shared  the  Morehouse  pas¬ 
sion  for  theater  and  the  good 
life,  described  him  as  “that  com¬ 
pact  and  zestful  creature  who 
reports  events  along  Broadway 
with  the  slightly  resentful  help 
of  more  high-toned,  unpaid  as¬ 
sistants  than  any  journalist  of 
his  day.” 

Short,  slightly  over-weight,  he 
is  formidably  energetic  and  a 
wit  and  raconteur  of  wide  re¬ 
nown. 

It’s  said  that  no  other  pres- 
ent-flay  critic  knows  and  has 
known  so  many  people  of  the 
theater;  Playwrights  ranging 
from  Eugene  O’Neill  and  Som¬ 
erset  Maugham  to  Arthur  Miller 
and  Tennessee  Williams;  pro¬ 
ducers  from  Al  H.  Woods  and 
the  brothers  Shubert  to  David 
Merrick  and  Hal  H.  Prince; 
actors  from  Maude  Adams  and 
John  Barrymore  to  Katharine 
Cornell  and  Robert  Preston. 

Rcportorial  Career 

Born  in  Savannah,  his  first 
reporting  was  on  the  Savannah 
Press  and  he  went  to  the  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Journal  for  several 
lively  years  and  then  made  the 
big  leap  to  the  New  York  Trib¬ 
une.  For  25  years,  he  was  with 
the  New  York  Sun,  first  as  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  “Broadway  After 
Dark”  column,  later  as  both  col¬ 
umnist  and  drama  critic.  When 
the  Sun  died,  he  went  to  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  & 
Sun  as  columnist. 

Since  1956,  he  has  been  thea¬ 
ter  columnist  and  drama  critic 
for  the  S.  I.  Newhouse  News¬ 


Ward  Morehouse 


papers  and  will  continue  that 
assignment  in  addition  to  his 
new  syndicated  column. 

His  “Report  on  America” 
series  for  the  Sun,  written  on 
one  of  his  multiple  trips  criss¬ 
crossing  the  country  by  car,  won 
for  him  in  1946  the  award  of 
the  Society  of  the  Silurians,  or¬ 
ganization  of  veteran  New  York 
City  newspapermen,  for  the  best 
editorial  achievement  by  a  New 
York  newspaperman  that  year. 

He  is  the  author  of  two  plays 
produced  on  Broadway,  “Gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Press”  (sold  to  the 
films)  and  “Miss  Quis”  and  co¬ 
author  of  “Forsaking  All  Oth¬ 
ers,”  w'hich  starred  Tallulah 
Bankhead.  He  has  worked  as 
scenarist  for  Warner  Brothers, 
Universal  Pictures  and  Para¬ 
mount. 

Tireless  Traveler 

A  tireless  traveler,  he  has 
visited  and  written  about  80 
countries,  with  such  off-track 
datelines  as  Darjeeling,  India, 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Hima¬ 
layas,  and  La  Paz,  Bolivia, 
heading  his  columns.  He  is  a 
hotel  collector,  having  lived  in 
them  around  the  world,  and 
once  said  his  epitaph  should 
read:  “Room  service,  please.” 

The  columnist-critic  has  a 
passion  for  wild  animals;  he 
acquired  a  bear  in  Thailand, 
lion  cubs  in  South  Africa  and 
Colorado  Springs  and  has  owned 
an  ocelot,  a  fox,  a  raccoon. 

Mr.  Morehouse  is  the  author 
of  five  books:  “Forty-Five  Min¬ 
utes  Past  Eight,”  “George  M. 
Cohan:  Prince  of  the  American 
Theater,”  “Matinee  Tomorrow: 
Fifty  Years  of  Our  Theater,” 
“American  Reveille,”  “Just  the 
Other  Day.”  He  has  written  ar¬ 
ticles  for  Vogue,  Playboy,  Thea¬ 
ter  Arts,  Look,  Collier's,  Ameri¬ 
can  Mercury,  Pageant  and  Cos¬ 
mopolitan  and  he  has  lectured 
at  the  University  of  Colorado 
at  Boulder. 

The  astute  columnist’s  attrac¬ 
tive  blonde,  blue-eyed  wife  and 
able  assistant  is  the  former 
Becky  Franklin,  formerly  an  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  reporter  and  Time 
magazine  contributing  editor. 


Bi-Racial 
Column  By 
Roy  Wilkins 

One  of  the  most  respected  and 
most  articulate  of  the  leading 
Negro  Americans  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  era  will  write  a  weekend 
newspaper  column. 

The  column:  “The  Roy  Wil¬ 
kins  Column.” 

The  columnist:  Roy  Wilkins. 

The  release:  Immolate. 

The  format:  Once  a  week. 

The  distributor :  The  Register 
and  Tribune  Syndicate. 

The  column  is  written  for  all 
readers.  The  columnist  conceives 
his  role  to  be  similar  to  a  mod¬ 
erator  as  he  looks  at  both  sides 
of  issues  present  in  the  new 
era  of  civil  rights  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  structure  of 
American  life.  His  writings  will 
not  be  emotional,  he  said,  for 
that  is  not  his  character.  They 
will  be  informative  and  of  news 
value  and  interest  to  thoughtful 
readers  of  both  races. 

New  I.iUndmark 

“We  believe  that  ‘The  Roy 
Wilkins  Column’  will  be  a  sig¬ 
nificant  new  landmark  in  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism,”  said  Bruce 
Horton,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Register 
and  Tribune  Syndicate.  “It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  bold  and  positive 
step  in  a  purposeful  direction. 
It  comes  from  many  months  of 
private  discussions  with  many 
editors  throughout  the  country 
and  with  many  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  Negro  leaders  of  the  day. 

“First,  we  sought  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  a  newspaper  column  by 
a  Negro  would  serve  any  specific 
(Continued  on  page  70) 


Roy  Wilkins 
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Her  Readers  Like  Her... 


,  find  yo«  5j'“TTs"5»d"lo  M 


I  recommend  to  students  the  reading  of  your 
hook  on  etiquette.  My  subject  is  psychiatric 
social  work  and  whatever  definition  of  mental 
health  one  chooses,  it  means  the  ability  of  being 
.ippropriate.  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  I  greatly 
enjoy  your  writing  and  feel  that  it  is  a  meaning¬ 
ful  contribution  to  mental  health. — M.K..  Talla¬ 
hassee.  Fla. 


so 


I  always  read  your  articles  and  appreciate 
the  helpful  books  and  booklets  you  refer 
your  readers  to — especially  for  children. — 
Mrs.  B.G.,  Tylertown,  Miss. 


Your  important  column  is  read  and  under- 
stood  by  so  many  of  my  parish. — D.R. 
(Russian  Orthodox  Church),  Cleveland. 


AMY  VANDERBILT 


£ ' ha,;' 'v ' t  o 

Told 


Fnjoy  your  daily  columns  and  use  your 
delightful  book  as  a  guide  in  my  daily 
living. — B.J.,  Norfolk,  Va. 


"■uch  'wonderful  tk 

such  everv  is 


We  thank  \eem 

“jofe  yr Lo^yCuch  as 
fdS-Mrs.  J.E.K..  Pittsburgh. 


Miss  Amy  Vanderbilt,  One  of  our  Nation’s  Finer 
Columnists.  We  think  your  articles  are  most 
helpful.  We  think  you  are  the  best  in  your  field. 
— T.A.G.,  Morristown,  Tenn. 


Thank  you  for  your  most  pleasant  contribution 
to  the  women’s  page  of  our  paper. — Mrs.  R.L., 
Newport.  Minn. 


often  4‘rjeivTpapT'’b:i/"‘' 

clips  your  column  for’ me  e^eVdav 
Sundi;:'li5rs'"cL.:"^hica?o“'‘‘^'’  on 


I  must  say  I  always  read  your  colunr 
and  I  always  find  them  rewarding  a 
informative. — J.G.,  Cranford,  N.J. 


its  ™nv  iiawts.- 

because  of  / 


I  want  to  thank  you  for  such  a  useful 
service — I  always  enjoy  your  columns. 
— D.F.,  Pensacola,  Fla. 


I  read  your  column  and  enjoy  especially  the  ones 
pertaining  to  travel.  We  have  lots  (five)  of  little 
children  at  the  moment,  but  are  saving  our 
pennies  for  the  time  they  are  big  enough.  Your 
columns  encourage  me  as  I  notice  quite  a  few 
people  asking  about  travel  with  children  and 
your  answers  make  it  seem  less  mystifying!  — 
Mrs.  E.M.,  Mundelein,  Ill. 


Your 

It  is 

more 


Em  CbicaB°- 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  your  column,  not 
only  for  the  excellent  advice  on  etiquette 
problems,  but  also  for  the  interesting  ‘side 
items’  that  creep  in. — Mrs.  T.M.E.,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 


And  You  Will,  Too! 

AMY  VANDERBILT’S  ETIQUETTE 

brings  you  the  last  word 
on  all  the  intricacies  of  gracious  living: 

•  from  paper  cups  to  crystal  goblets 

•  slacks  to  fur  coats 

•  travel,  entertainment,  food 

•  gifts,  introductions,  invitations 

•  engagements,  weddings. 

Everyone  loves  her,  reads  her,  writes  her, 
quotes  her — and,  of  course,  in  etiquette 
the  final  authority  is  Vanderbilt. 
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Burckel  Tells 
Where  to  Get 
College  Aid 

Christian  E.  Burckel,  for  25 
years  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  “College  Blue  Book,”  will 
write  the  weekly  column,  “How 
to  Get  Money  for  College”  for 
the  Bell-McClure  Syndicate. 

He  succeeds  the  late  Sidney 
A.  Eisenberg,  Cleveland  attorney 
and  industrialist.  (E&P,  Oct.  31, 
page  45).  He  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  Mr.  Eisenberg  in 
gathering  material  for  the  col¬ 
umn,  which  has  drawn  almost 
one  million  letters  since  its 
inception. 

Pkinripul  Purp«>i«e 

“There  are  many  prospective 
college  students  who  are  so 
frightened  by  the  publicity  given 
to  rising  college  costs  that  they 
hesitate  to  apply  for  admis¬ 
sion,”  said  Mr.  Burckel.  “It 
takes  more  than  money  to  earn 
a  degree,  but  my  column,  ‘How 
to  Get  Money  for  College’  will 
attempt  to  remove  one  of  the 
obstacles  by  reporting  the  finan¬ 
cial  aid  available  to  students 
and  scholars  and  by  pointing 
out  some  of  the  pitfalls  in  the 
pursuit  of  higher  education 
that  cause  dropouts.” 

Most  journalism  schools  will 
accept  g^>od  high  school  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  give  them  a 
reduction  in  fees  or  full  scholar¬ 
ships,  said  Mr.  Burckel,  who  as 
early  as  1935  published  offset 
shopping  newspapers  of  his  own 
in  Westchester  County. 

Here’s  the  lead  to  Mr. 
Burckel’s  Nov.  7  column  dealing 
with  journalism  scholarships: 

“Money  for  10  fellowships  at 
the  Columbia  University  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism  has 
been  set  aside  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  13th  annual  “April  in 
Paris  Ball”  at  the  Astor  Hotel 
in  New  York  City. 

“Prof.  L.  M.  Starr,  director 
of  the  International  Division  of 
the  School  of  Journalism,  rep¬ 
resenting  Columbia  President 
Grayson  Kirk,  accepted  the  gift 
from  the  American  French 
Foundation  as  a  tribute  to  the 
late  Elsa  Maxwell,  co-founder 
of  the  ball. 

“One  fellowship  of  $3,500  will 
be  awarded  by  Columbia  each 
year  for  10  years,  to  an  Ameri¬ 
can  or  French  woman-jour¬ 
nalist,  according  to  Claude 
Philippe,  co-founder  with  Miss 
Maxwell  of  the  ball,  and  its 
permanent  unpaid  secretary. 

“And  so  another  $35,000  in 


Christian  E.  Burckel 


financial  aid  is  added  to  an  im¬ 
pressive  list  of  more  than  160 
fellowships  and  assistantships 
totaling  over  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  earmarked  for  stu¬ 
dents  of  journalism.  In  addition 
to  the  fellowships  there  are  over 
a  thousand  under-graduate 
scholarships  amounting  to  over 
$350,000.” 

Veteran  Educator 

Mr.  Burckel  has  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  American  education 
for  more  than  40  years  as 
teacher,  director  of  guidance, 
superintendent  of  schools,  col¬ 
lege  instructor,  author,  lecturer 
and  publisher. 

Mr.  Burckel  currently  is  work¬ 
ing  on  the  11th  edition  of  the 
“College  Blue  Book”  scheduled 
for  spring,  the  second  edition  of 
“Who’s  Who  in  the  United 
Nations,”  “Encyclopedia  of 
American  Education,”  “United 
Nations  Cyclopedia,”  “Students 
Go  to  Work,”  “Graduates  Go  to 
Work,”  and  “Holy  Days.” 

He  lectures  frequently  at 
guidance  council  conventions  and 
educational  associations. 

Mr.  Burckel  initiated  H.  R. 
7604  (known  as  the  “American 
Academy  of  Scholars”)  in  the 
87th  Congress  “to  establish  a 
program  to  recruit  the  ablest  of 
our  citizens  qualified  to  become 
leaders  in  their  fields,  and  to 
increase  their  usefulness  by  pre¬ 
paratory  education  and  training 
for  service  to  American  govern¬ 
ment,  science,  education,  com¬ 
merce  and  culture.” 

*  *  * 

BOWLING  GRANDMOTHER 

Marion  Ladewig,  co-author  of 
National  Newspaper  Syndicate’s 
“Bowling  Tips”  column,  re¬ 
turned  from  a  European  bowl¬ 
ing  exhibition  tour  in  time  to 
enter  the  1964  World’s  Invita¬ 
tional  Bowling  Tournament  in 
Chicago  Nov.  19-29.  The  glamor¬ 
ous  g^randmother  is  a  four-time 
past  winner  of  the  world’s  Tour¬ 
nament. 


Chinese  Couldn’t 
‘Cope’  with  Ruse 


The  travel  agent  in  the  Pen¬ 
insula  Hotel  at  Kowloon,  Hong 
Kong,  tried  to  explain  patiently : 
“But  Mr.  Cope,  a  letter  from 
Peking  saying  that  you  will  be 
given  a  tourist’s  visa  doesn’t 
mean  anything.  We  had  a 
Frenchman  here  the  other  day 
with  a  similar  letter  and  he 
went  home  after  waiting  for 
seven  weeks.” 

Freelance  correspondent  Mi¬ 
chael  Cope,  w’ho  had  just  flown 
from  his  Toronto  home,  .snapped 
back:  “I  don’t  give  a  damn 
about  any  Frenchman;  all  I 
want  is  my  visa  to  go  into  Red 
China.” 

It  was  a  Sunday  afternoon. 
Monday  morning  Cope  went 
around  to  Peking’s  branch  office 
in  Hong  Kong,  the  China  Inter¬ 
national  Travel  Seiwice.  Within 
a  few  minutes  of  .showing  his 
Canadian  passport  and  the  let¬ 
ter  from  Peking  promising  him 
a  visa,  the  Communist  travel 
office  was  on  the  phone  to  Can¬ 
ton  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Bamboo  Curtain. 

‘Enjoy  Your  .Stay’ 

“Take  the  9:30  train  to  the 
border  tomorrow  morning  and 
your  passport  will  be  handed 
back  to  you  with  the  visa  at¬ 
tached,”  the  clerk  told  him.  “En¬ 
joy  your  stay  in  China.” 

It  vras  as  simple  as  that.  For 
the  next  two  w’eeks  Cope  did 
what  scores  of  Western  news¬ 
men  all  over  the  world  have 
been  trying  to  do  for  the  past 
15  years  —  toured  Red  China. 

His  six-part  report,  “Red 
China’s  Changing  Face.”  is  be¬ 
ing  distributed  by  Newsday  Spe¬ 
cials,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  start¬ 
ing  Nov.  16. 

“No  one  w'as  more  surprised 
to  get  the  visa  than  I  was,” 
said  Cope. 

“I  had  been  trying  for  the 
past  five  years  to  get  into  China. 
Every  time  I  went  over  to  Lon¬ 
don,  at  least  once  a  year,  I  called 
at  the  Charge  d’Affaires  there 
to  file  another  visa  application. 
In  fact  they  got  to  know  me  in 
the  end  and  last  time  they  in¬ 
vited  me  to  tea. 

“Every  six  months  I  used  to 
write  to  Peking  direct  asking 
for  permission  to  enter  the  coun¬ 
try.  All  this  resulted  in  exactly 
nothing.  They  didn’t  even  an¬ 
swer  my  letters.  The  London 
consular  office  was  polite,  but 
totally  non-committal. 

“Then  last  June  there  ap¬ 
peared  a  small  single  column 
travel  agent’s  advertisement  in 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  in- 
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viting  people  to  join  an  organ¬ 
ized  tour  of  Ancient  China. 

JuM  a  But<iiicsMiian 

“I  sent  back  $100  deposit  and 
said  I’d  just  love  to  tour  An¬ 
cient  China.  I  described  my.self 
as  a  businessman.  The  travel 
agent  told  me  later  that  the 
Chinese  rejected  about  half  the 
visa  applications  —  but  not 
mine.  Then  for  some  extraordi¬ 
nary  reason,  everyone  else 
dropped  out  but  me  so  that 
when  I  walked  across  the  border 
bridge  separating  Lowu  in  Hong 
Kong  from  Shumchun  in  Red 
China,  I  was  the  lone  North 
American.” 

The  one  factor  that  could 
have  prevented  Cope  getting  the 
visa  was  his  passport  which 
listed  him  as  a  journalist. 

“I  phoned  a  friend  of  mine  in 
the  Parliamentai'y  Press  Gal¬ 
lery  in  Ottawa  and  told  him 
what  I  was  trj’ing  to  do  and 
he  suggested  I  apply  for  one 
of  the  new’  passports  Canada 
w’as  issuing  w’hich  doesn’t  list 
the  holder’s  occupation.” 

The  Chinese  are  rather  con¬ 
siderate  over  the  visa.  Nation¬ 
als  w'hose  governments  don’t 
formally  recognize  Peking  get  i 
the  visa  on  a  separate  piece  of 
paper  which  is  attached  to  the 
passport  by  a  paper  clip.  In 
theory  even  an  American  in 
Hong  Kong  could  slip  in  and  out 
of  China,  providing  he  could  get 
a  visa. 

Gut  Out  with  Films 

“The  only  give-away  is  the 
Hong  Kong  immigration  stamp 
which  says  ‘Lowu  outgoing* 
and  the  date.  There  is  only  one 
place  to  go  from  Lowu,”  said 
Cope. 

Getting  into  China  was  one 
thing.  Getting  out  again  with 
150  pictures  w’as  something 
again.  The  Communists  insist 
on  processing  every  roll  of  film 
taken  in  China  and  destroying 
anything  which  they  think  is 
detrimental  to  the  People’s  Re¬ 
public.  That’s  usually  about 
70%  of  what  any  newsman 
w’ould  shoot. 

At  the  Shumchun  border  post 
Cope  blandly  tipped  out  his  air¬ 
line  flight  bag  and  the  six  rolls 
of  undevelop^  35  mm  film  and 
began  an  earnest  conversation 
w’ith  the  customs  inspector  on 
the  merits  of  a  silver  broach 
he  bought  for  his  wife. 

It  w'orked.  The  customs  man, 
who  spoke  perfect  English,  even 
escorted  him  to  the  door  and 
shook  hands  with  him. 
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books  in  review 

The  Hartford  Courant: 
Two  Centuries  Young 

By  Ray  Ernin 


OLDER  THAN  THE  NATION:  The 
Story  of  The  Hartford  Courant.  By 
.luhn  Bard  McNulty.  The  Pequot 
Press,  Inc.,  Stonin^on,  Conn.  11- 
iuslrated.  231  pages.  $4.95. 

Tiiomas  Green,  a  fourth  gen¬ 
eration  printer,  started  the 
Hartford  Courant  on  Oct.  29, 
1701,  over  a  barber  shop  in  a 
Connecticut  River  town  of  4,000. 
The  newspaper  calls  itself  “The 
Oldest  Newspaper  of  Continuous 
Publication  in  America”  (a  dis¬ 
puted  title)  because  it  traces  no 
ancestry  and  always  has  been 
the  Courant,  always  published 
in  the  same  city  with  an  un¬ 
broken  record  (a  few  issues 
were  missed  for  lack  of  paper). 
It  has  bought,  but  has  never 
been  bought  by,  other  news¬ 
papers. 

(The  word  Courant  came  into 
English  about  1600  from  the 
same  word  in  Dutch,  meaning 
newspaper.) 

G.  Wasliington,  .4dvertiser 

George  Washington  knew  the 
early  proprietors  and  he  was  a 
subscriber  and  an  advertiser  (of 
land)  in  the  Courant,  which  was 
12  years  old  when  it  reported 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
An  early  local  item:  Townsfolk 
chased  a  bear  down  Queen 
Street,  shot  and  roasted  it  for 
dinner.  The  Boston  Tea  Party 
of  1779  was  reported  in  a  single 
mocking  sentence: 

“We  hear  from  Bofton  that 
laft  Thurfday  Evening,  between 
300  and  400  Boxes  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Eaft-India  TEA,  by  fome 
ACCIDENT !  which  happened  in 
an  attempt  to  get  it  on  Shore, 
fell  overtoard — That  the  Boxes 
burft  open  and  the  TEA  was 
fwallowed  up  the  vaft  Abyfs!” 

The  ancient  wooden  press 
(believed  to  be  the  one  on  dis¬ 
play  now  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Courant’s  modern  building) 

I  printed  accounts  of  the  battles 
of  Concord,  Lexington,  Bunker 
Hill  and  Yorktown  and  the  in¬ 
flammatory  writings  of  Tom 
Paine.  The  book  publishing  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  business,  largest  on 
the  continent,  printed  the  Bible 
and  Noah  Webster’s  “Blue- 
Backed  Speller”  and  other  books. 

‘Press  Freedom’ 

The  Courant  editors-printers 
stormed  the  Connecticut  State 
'  House  for  news  reports,  a  sig¬ 
nificant  early  step  in  the  fight 
for  freedom  of  information,  a 


fight  still  carried  on  today  by 
Courant  Publisher  John  R. 
Reitemeyer  and  Editor  Herbert 
Brucker. 

The  Courant  published  the 
text  of  the  proposed  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  called  for  a  strong 
union  of  states.  Its  last  issue  of 
1779  was  black-bordered  in 
mourning  over  George  Washing¬ 
ton’s  death.  It  became  a  daily 
in  1837  and  by  1841,  Hartford 
had  11  competing  newspapers. 
Courant  pages  carried  local 
stories  about  such  interesting 
visitors  as  Lincoln,  Jenny  Lind, 
Charles  Dickens,  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  and  Mark  Twain, 
who  became  a  resident  and  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  the  then  Courant 
editor. 

Even  the  Blizzard  of  1888  did 
not  halt  the  ancient  and  indomi¬ 
table  pillar  of  conservatism  and 
Republicanism.  The  paper,  al¬ 
ways  professionally  progressive 
and  politically  conservative,  pub¬ 
lished  a  page  advertisement  for 
Rogers  silverware  in  red  ink 
on  Dec.  22,  1892,  and  the  next 
year  had  an  ad  in  red  on  one 
side  and  in  blue  on  the  other. 

A  woman’s  column,  still  going 
strong,  was  established  in  1894 
under  the  heading  of  “Feminine 
Topics;”  an  editorial  cartoon  i 
was  published  in  1897;  in  the 
90s  the  paper  began  using  pic-  I 
tures  from  etchings  on  zinc  and  i 
chalk  plates;  editorial  color  was 
used  in  1895. 

Literate  Journal  i 

“A  literate  gentlemanly  jour¬ 
nal,  the  proprietors  of  the  Cour¬ 
ant  believed,  could  be  just  as 
enterprising  as  any  sensation- 
mongering  sheet.  And  could 
make  money,  too.” 

Employes  are  part  owners  of 
the  corporation  today  and  one  in 
six  of  them  have  bwn  with  the 
newspaper  25  years  or  more — 
some  for  50  years  or  more.  Ex¬ 
periment  and  innovation  charac¬ 
terize  the  newspaper,  especially 
in  mechanical  research. 

The  author  makes  this  suc¬ 
cinct  analysis: 

“If  the  Courant  were  a  man, 
not  a  journal,  he  would  be 
recognized  in  the  community  as 
a  successful  business  man  of 
long  standing,  a  Republican,  one 
who  had  often  served  in  the  j 
great  battles  for  freedom  from  ' 
political  tyranny  and  from  j 
slavery,  he  would  have  been  a  ! 

{Continued  on  page  70) 
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FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE: 

THE  GREAT  REPORTERS 
AND  THEIR  TIMES 

John  Hohenberg 

This  book  is  a  colorful  account  of  the  rise  of 
the  independent  foreign  correspondent  in  the 
Western  world.  From  William  Russell  of  the 
London  Times  in  the  Crimea  to  the  embattled 
American  correspondents  in  Viet  Nam,  it  details 
the  development  of  the  foreign  correspondent  as 
a  potent  force  in  the  gathering  of  news  and  even 
the  shaping  of  foreign  policy.  The  enemies  of  the 
foreign  correspondent  and  the  rise  of  the  global 
news  agencies  are  described.  $8.95 

EDITING  THE  SMALL  MAGAZINE 

Rowena  Ferguson 

The  complete  story  of  the  small  magazine  told 
by  an  expert  whose  advice  is  exact,  yet  flexible 
enough  to  fit  the  requirements  of  the  thousands 
of  small  magazines  published  today.  “.  .  .  the 
total  purview  of  magazine  production.  .  .  .  The 
text  moves  with  logical  and  chronological  pro¬ 
gression  which  parallels  the  actual  process  which 
an  editor  follows  from  month  to  month.” — 

Quill  and  Scroll 
cloth  $6.00;  paper  $1.95 

HEADLINES  AND  DEADLINES: 

A  MANUAL  FOR  COPY  EDITORS 

Robert  E.  Garst  and  Theodore  M.  Bernstein 

Newly  revised,  this  basic,  up-to-date  professional 
manual  of  the  best  standards  of  the  metropolitan 
press  offers  journalists  and  editors  a  practical 
handbook  for  their  work.  “Indispensable  as  a  text¬ 
book  in  schools  of  journalism  .  .  ,  valuable  to 
practicing  newspaper  men,  no  matter  how  thor¬ 
oughly  trained,  especially  to  men  on  desks.” — 
New  York  Times  Book  Review 
cloth  $6.00;  paper  $1.75 
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Weeklies’  Syndicate 
Begins  in  New  York 


Formation  of  a  new  feature 
syndicate  especially  to  serve 
United  States  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  has  been  announced  in  New 
York. 

The  new  orjranization  is 
known  as  Weekly  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  is  based  at  520  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  10036. 

It  is  a  subsidiary  of  Toronto 
Telegram  News  Service,  which 
has  enjoyed  wide  success  in 
Canada  with  features  tailored 
for  weekly  newspapers  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  services  for  Canadian 
dailies. 

Einfrank  Editor 

Aaron  Einfrank,  a  former 
wire  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  News  Service, 
has  been  appointed  managing 
editor  of  Weekly  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

Mr.  Einfrank  will  continue  to 
head  the  United  Nations  bureau 
of  the  Toronto  Telegram. 

Weekly  Features  Syndicate 
will  distribute  a  complete  serv¬ 
ice  for  U.S.  weeklies  consisting 
of  cartoons,  photos  and  feature 
columns. 

Its  initial  offering  to  Ameil- 
can  weeklies  comes  in  a  package 
labelled  “Editor’s  Weekly  Serv¬ 
ice”  which  is  available  fully 
matted  or  in  offset  repro  proofs. 

The  Editor’s  Weekly  Service 
of  WFS  consists  of  three  sec¬ 
tions,  each  equivalent  to  a 
standard  size  half  page. 

The  Cartoon  Section  consists 
of  four  non-continuity  comic 
strips,  an  editorial  page  car¬ 
toon,  a  crossword  puzzle,  a 
children’s  puzzle  and  a  localized 
sports  cartoon. 

The  strips,  each  four  columns 
wide,  include  a  family  situation 
comic,  “Our  Town”;  a  comic 
about  little  children  and  their 
pets,  “Small  World”;  a  comic 
featuring  a  teen-age  girl,  “Cin¬ 
dy’s  Circle”;  and  one  featuring 
a  teen-age  boy,  “Flunko.” 

The  editorial  cartoon,  in 
three-column  horizontal  format, 
deals  with  topical  matters  of 
wide  general  interest.  Its  appeal 
is  frequently  humorous,  and  is 
politically  non-partisan. 

The  crossword  puzzle  is  in 
two-column  format,  as  is  “The 
Home  Team,”  a  humorous  panel 
about  such  home  town  sporting 
situations  as  little  league  base¬ 
ball,  bowling,  etc.  A  one-column 
children’s  feature.  “Children’s 
Corner,”  rounds  out  the  Car¬ 
toon  Section. 

The  Picture  Section  delivers 


about  eight  to  10  photos  per 
week,  selected  to  complement  lo¬ 
cal  feature  photo  coverage.  The 
emphasis  is  on  human  interest, 
scenic  and  farm  type  pictures, 
and  special  occasions  such  as 
Thanksgiving. 

Weekly  Features  Syndicate 
promises  there  will  be  no  stale 
news  pictures  such  as  plane 
crashes  in  Africa  and  riots  in 
Asia  included  in  the  service. 

The  service  is  rounded  out 
with  a  Feature  Section  which 
contains  four  feature  columns 
designed  to  appeal  to  various 
segments  of  weekly  newspaper 
readership. 

A  column  of  hometown  philos¬ 
ophy  and  humorous  comment, 
“Sugar  and  Spice,”  is  expected 
to  be  the  most  popular  feature 
of  this  section.  It  is  written  by 
Bill  Smiley,  an  ex-weekly  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  and  runs  in 
more  than  150  Canadian  week¬ 
lies.  The  column  is  of  universal 
interest. 

A  helpful  advice  column  by  a 
graduate  social  worker,  Doris 
Clark,  is  entitled  “Dear  Doris” 
and  features  letters  from  weekly 
newspaper  readers.  The  phe¬ 
nomenal  success  of  advice 
columns  in  daily  newspapers  in¬ 
dicates  that  weekly  readers  are 
sure  to  enjoy  this  column,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Weekly  Features 
Syndicate. 

Editorial  Page 

For  the  editorial  page,  the 
section  includes  a  column  of 
current  affairs  news  and  opinion 
by  Mr.  Einfrank,  entitled  “This 
W^k  and  Next.”  His  beat  will 
be  the  whole  field  of  national 
and  world  news,  but  he  will 
chiefly  discuss  events  which 
have  an  impact  on  life  generally 
in  the  United  States. 

For  weekly  newspaper  wom¬ 
en’s  pages,  the  service  is  includ¬ 
ing  a  column  of  household  hints 
and  advice  under  the  title,  “Su¬ 
sanna’s  Family  Fare.”  Readers 
are  invited  to  contribute  their 
tips  and  ideas. 

W’eekly  Features  Syndicate 
reports  that  the  service  has 
been  pre-tested  among  pub¬ 
lishers  in  various  states  and  that 
all  of  the  material  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  suitable  for  publication 
anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Ray  Argyle,  editor  and  man¬ 
ager  of  Toronto  Telegram  News 
Service,  also  will  direct  the  op¬ 
erations  of  Weekly  Features 
Syndicate. 

“Our  experience  with  weeklies 


Aaron  Einfrank 


indicates  that  a  carefully  tail¬ 
ored,  high  quality  service  will 
be  welcomed  by  weekly  pub¬ 
lishers  throughout  the  United 
States,”  Mr.  Argyle  said. 

“This  is  no  boilerplate  hand¬ 
out  service,”  he  added.  “It  is 
designed  to  add  depth  to  week¬ 
lies,  to  appeal  directly  to  the 
special  interests  of  community 
readers,  and  to  assist  publishers 
in  producing  more  profitable  and 
attractive  newspapers.” 


HartfordCourant 

{Continued  from  page  69) 


personal  friend  of  great  men  in 
politics  and  in  literature. 

“Like  other  men,  he  would 
have  had  occasional  backslidings, 
times  when  he  seemed  ready  to 
settle  for  less  than  the  best. 
Friends  would  point  out  his 
strong  literary  taste,  his  inter¬ 
est  in  children,  and  his  many 
efforts  in  behalf  of  education. 
They  would  remember  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  weathering  crises  that 
had  threatened  to  end  his  busi¬ 
ness  career.  He  would  today  be 
a  community  leader,  widely 
known,  a  daily  visitor,  as  enter¬ 
prising  as  men  a  fraction  of  his 
age,  his  business  expanding,  his 
opinions  discussed  in  every  part 
of  the  state,  the  senior  member 
of  his  national  fraternity.” 

728,000  Issues 

John  Bard  McNulty,  profes- 
.sor  of  English  at  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Hartford,  engaged  in  six 
years  of  careful  research  in 
writing  “Older  Than  The  Na¬ 
tion.”  He  scanned  the  bound 
volumes  (some  weighing  45 
pounds)  of  the  728,000  issues  of 
the  Courant.  Prof.  McNulty  has 
written  book  reviews  for  the 
Courant  and  his  wife,  the  for¬ 
mer  Marjorie  Grant,  was  once 
its  society  editor. 

The  author  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Courant’s  con¬ 
tinuing  commitment  to  the  first 
syllable  in  the  word  newspaper 
formed  its  greatest  stren^h. 


Roy  Wilkins 

{Co'utinued  from  page  66) 


purpose.  It  became  clear  to  ua 
that  it  indeed  would  serve  a  pur¬ 
pose,  for  the  right  Negro  col¬ 
umnist  should  be  able  to  inter¬ 
pret  for  both  races  the  trends 
and  developments  of  civil  rights 
and  the  social  and  economic  im¬ 
pacts. 

“The  more  we  explored  for 
the  right  man  to  write  this  col¬ 
umn,  the  more  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  Roy  Wilkins  was 
the  man.  Not  only  did  his  name 
come  up  in  nearly  every  discus¬ 
sion  with  editors  around  the 
country,  but  some  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  leading  Neg^roes  urged  us 
to  try  to  get  him. 

“Roy  Wilkins  took  time  and 
care  in  responding  to  our  sug¬ 
gestion.  He  recognized  that  it 
would  be  a  new  and  heavy  im¬ 
position  on  a  schedule  which  is 
taking  nearly  every  moment  of 
his  time.  He  didn’t  want  to  do 
the  job  unless  it  could  be  done 
properly,  and  we  certainly  went 
along  with  that  stand.” 

Many  Sign 

In  advance  of  the  general  an¬ 
nouncement,  these  newspapers 
sigrned  for  the  column :  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Times,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  News-Call  Bulle¬ 
tin,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star, 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Gazette. 

Mr.  Wilkins  was  bom  in  St. 
Louis  and  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Minne.sota.  He 
was  a  reporter,  columnist  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Call,  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  He  left  newspapering  in 
1931  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Colored  People  as 
assistant  executive  secretary 
and  editor  of  The  Crisis,  jour¬ 
nal  of  the  organization.  He  was 
named  executive  secretary  upon 
the  death  of  Walter  White  in 
1955. 

His  position  as  an  official  of 
the  NAACP  led  him  into  many 
areas  of  public  service.  He  was 
one  of  20  Negroes  called  to 
Washington  in  1941  to  consult 
on  the  training  of  Negro  sol¬ 
diers.  He  was  a  consultant  to 
the  American  delegation  at  the 
formation  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  in  1945. 

Many  newspapers  editorially 
have  eulogized  Mr.  Wilkins  for 
his  balance  and  wisdom  in  di¬ 
recting  his  bi-racial  group. 
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to  drop  our  name, 


please  do  it  carefully. 


We  are  delighted  to  hear  our  name  mentioned. 
Or  see  it  in  print.  But  not  when  it’s  applied  to 
our  competitor’s  products  or  when  it’s  used  in¬ 
correctly. 

BAND-AID  isn’t  a  synonym  for  “adhesive 
bandage.”  It’s  the  family  name  of  a  group  of 
Johnson  &  Johnson  products. 


So  if  you  have  occasion  to  mention  us,  please 
say  “BAND-AID  Brand  Adhesive  Bandages.” 
Or  “BAND-AID  Brand  Spray  Antiseptic.” 

Use  the  BAND-AID  Brand  followed  by  the 
particular  product  description. 

And  if  that’s  too  cumbersome,  we’d  honestly 
prefer  you  to  leave  our  name  out  altogether. 


“...VPA  is  now  the  most 
modern  of  election  reporting 
techniques.  It  enabled  CBS 
to  demolish  its  competition 

Tuesday  night  •  THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  (11/5) 


Within  an  hour  after  the  polls 
had  closed  in  the  Far  West, 
the  Vote  Profile  Analysis 
method  of  projecting  results 
produced  figures,  nationally 
and  regionally,  that  are  proving 
accurate  within  a  fraction  of 

a  percentage  point!’  THENEWYORKTIMES  (ll/5) 


Of  all  three  networks,  CBS 
was  the  most  impressive. 

Through  itsVPA...it  was  able 
to  call  state  by  state  with 
remarkable  accuracy  and  pre¬ 
cision.  VPA...  was  the  triple-threat 
development  of  Lou  Harris, 

CBS  and  IBM!’  NEW  YORK  POST  (  11/9  ) 


Here’s  the  proof 


Tiie  chart  below  is  a  box  score  of  VPA  performance.  In  the  second  or  third  column  is  listed  the  time  at  which  CBS  News  indicated  the  winning 
candidate  on  Election  Night,  based  upon  an  early  VPA  estimate  of  the  winner’s  percentage  of  the  vote.  The  final  VPA  estimate  is  listed  in  the 
fourth  column.  To  measure  the  accuracy  of  the  VPA  estimate,  compare  it  with  the  winner’s  final  tabulated  percentage  listed  in  the  last  column. 


If  VPA  PRESIDENTIAL  TALLY 

state 

Time  of  VPA 
Protection 
Demo,  Rep. 

Final  VPA 
Estimate 
(%) 

Actual 

Tabulated 

Vote(%) 

Alalia  ma 

♦ 

68.7 

69.4 

Arizona 

• 

49.2 

50.3 

Arkansas 

12:10 

563 

566 

Cdlitornia 

604 

598 

Colorado 

607 

61.5 

Connecticut 

■BUH 

682 

67.8 

Delaware 

imwm 

61.5 

61.1 

District  of  Columbia 

1  10:03  1 

840 

85.4 

Florida 

52.5 

50.9 

Georgia 

52.0 

54.2 

Idaho 

52.1 

509 

Illinois 

60.3 

59.5 

Indiana 

56.4 

56.0 

Iowa 

60.7 

619 

Kansas 

55.8 

544 

Kentucky 

64  4 

64.5 

Louisiana 

54  7 

56.5 

Maine 

69.4 

68.8 

Maryland 

BEIH 

66.0 

66.4 

Massachusetts 

wmwm 

77.0 

76.4 

Michigan 

67.7 

66.8 

Minnesota 

1  10:00  1 

63.1 

64.0 

Mississippi 

848 

86.7 

Missouri 

63.8 

646 

Montana 

1  10:33  1 

59.5 

59.3 

Nebraska 

■OH 

52.1 

52.8 

Nevada 

1  _ 

58.4 

58.4 

New  Hampshire 

65,7 

63.9 

New  Jersey 

immm 

65.7 

66.0 

New  Mexico 

1  10:00  1 

60.6 

59.1 

New  York 

69.1 

68.2 

North  Carolina 

55.9 

56.1 

North  Dakota 

58.3 

58.0 

Ohio 

62.6 

62.8 

Oklahoma 

568 

55.9 

Oregon 

1  11:20  1 

63.9 

63.9 

Rhode  Island 


South  Carolin 


South  Dakota 


Tennessee 


65.4 

650 

807 

80.9 

57.3 

58.6 

53.3 

55.7 

54  7 

55.5 

643 

63.3 

56.1 

54  7 

669 

662 

543 

53.7 

62.3 

62.4 

69.2 

680 

62.8 

62.1 

56.2 

564 

VPA  SENATORIALTALLY 


Vernnont 


Virginia 


Washington 


West  Virginia 


Wisconsin 


Wyoming 


VPA  GUBERNATORIALTALLY 


Arizona 


Arkansas 


Delaware 


Florida 


Illinois 


Indiana 


Iowa 


Kansas 


Massachusetts 


Michigan 


Missouri 


Montana 


Nebraska 


New  Hampshire 


New  Mexico 


North  Carolina 


North  Dakota 


Rhode  Island 


South  Dakota 


Texas 


Utah 


Vermont 


Washington 


State 

Time  of  VPA 
Protection 
Demo.  Rep. 

Final  VPA 
Estimate 
(%) 

Actual 

Tabulated 

Vote(%) 

Arizona 

• 

50.5 

51.3 

California 

• 

494 

51  3 

Connecticut 

liBIH 

65.2 

647 

Delaware 

51.7 

51.7 

Florida 

658 

629 

Indiana 

55.2 

544 

Maine 

10:38  1 

68.0 

666 

Maryland 

lEQIHH 

63.0 

633 

Massachusetts 

744 

747 

Michigan 

Ieeshi 

65.2 

64.4 

Minnesota 

_ 

59.6 

602 

Missouri 

■29IH! 

65.6 

67.5 

Montana 

63.9 

645 

Nebraska 

61.2 

61.1 

Nevada 

•  1 

50.1 

50.0* 

New  Jersey 

61.9 

62.5 

New  Mexico 

55.9 

54.7 

New  York 

lOIH 

54.2 

544 

North  Dakota 

57.8 

57.3 

Ohio 

• 

49.2 

50.2 

Oklahoma 

12:01 

51.8 

51.2 

Pennsylvania 

* 

50.3 

50.3 

Rhode  Island 

KOIIHI 

82.5 

82.8 

Tennessee  (Gore) 

52.9 

53.6 

Tennessee  (Bass) 

12:08  1  1 

52.7 

52.4 

Texas 

57.7 

564 

Utah 

58.5 

57.4 

Vermont 

53.9 

53.3 

Virginia 

76.4 

77.3 

Washington 

71.5 

72.2 

West  Virginia 

69.2 

676 

Wisconsin 

53.6 

534 

Wyoming 

54  1 

53.7 

•When  VPA  indicates  that  the  margin  between  the  candidates  will  be  about  2%  or  less,  CBS  News  considers  the  race  “too  close  to  call.  "  TOemocratic  candidate  not  on  ballot. 


®CBSNEWS 


Prof  Decries 
Non-Editing 
Of  Columns 

Riverside,  Calif. 

Dr.  Theodore  E.  Kruglak,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California, 
told  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  audience 
here  last  week  that  it  was  time 
for  another  look  at  the  editorial 
page,  especially  in  the  light  of 
the  election. 

“Perhaps  the  time  has  come 
to  restore  the  page  to  what  it 
used  to  be  —  the  voice  of  the 
paper  and  not  the  echo  of  an 
outsider,”  Dr.  Kruglak  declared 
at  the  installation  dinner  of  the 
Inland  Professional  chapter. 

He  agreed  wdth  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater  that  news  treatment 
of  the  campaigns  was  fair,  but 
he  felt  that  readers  confused 
syndicated  columnists’  views 
with  the  editorial  positions  of 
the  newspapers  in  which  they 
appear. 

He  cited  examples  of  how 
many  newspapers  carry  colum¬ 
nists  of  differing  political  views 
but  fail  to  indicate  w'hether  a 
byline  is  syndicated  or  from  the 
local  staff.  He  also  quoted  an 
editorial  note  over  a  major  col¬ 
umnist,  saying  the  column  was 
being  printed  as  written,  “al¬ 
though  it  contains  certain  errors 
of  omission  which,  in  fairness 
should  have  been  corrected  by 
the  writer  himself.” 

Dr.  Kruglak  added:  “By 
Hearst  and  by  Pulitzer,  how  on 
earth  does  any  editor  —  even  in 
an  election  campaign  —  justify 
abdicating  his  responsibility  to 
let  inaccuracies  get  into  his 
newspaper  .  .  .  what  would  he 
have  done  to  a  local  reporter 
guilty  of  the  same  error.  .  .  . 
Whv  a  double  standard?” 

Continuing,  Dr.  Kruglak  said : 
“I  may  be  naive,  but  I  think  it 
is  shocking  and  immoral  when 
an  editor  feels  that  he  does  not 
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Editors  to  Assay  Election 
Coverage  in  Arizona  Parley 


POST-ELECTION — This  si9n  greet¬ 
ed  Edd  E.  Rountree,  publisher, 
when  he  arrived  at  the  ofRce  of 
the  Ashland  (Ora.)  Daily  Tidings 
the  day  after  the  election.  The 
Tidings,  which  endorsed  Gold- 
water,  ran  the  picture  with  this 
note:  "It's  not  as  bad  as  all  that; 
the  Tidings  is  88  years  old  and 
has  weathered  catastrophes  be¬ 
fore." 

have  the  right  to  treat  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  a  syndicated  columnist 
in  the  same  manner  he  would 
the  product  of  one  of  his  own 
staff.  I  don’t  know  how  common 
this  practice  is,  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  worth  studying  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  election  cam¬ 
paign  when  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
embarks  upon  its  next  investi¬ 
gation.” 

The  educator  said  he  queried 
some  of  his  university  neighbors 
and  found  them  somewhat  con¬ 
fused  between  columnists  and 
local  editorials  —  “so  if  the  so- 
called  intellectual  elite  confuse 
the  editorial  page  with  an  en¬ 
tertainment  page  —  if  unsigned 
editorials  are  ignored  (or  un¬ 
read)  as  many  surveys  indi¬ 
cate  —  isn’t  it  time  for  editors 
to  take  another  look  at  the  edi¬ 
torial  page? 

“The  percentage  of  no-opin¬ 
ions  (non-support  of  either  can¬ 
didate)  on  the  part  of  editorial 
page  directors  —  somewhere 
around  half  of  all  the  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  States 
— is  an  abdication  of  responsi¬ 
bility  on  the  part  of  those  edi¬ 
tors  who  are  not  willing  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted.” 

• 

Walter  Mills  Retires 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Walter  B.  Mills  Sr.,  who  rose 
from  circulation  manager  to 
assistant  general  manager  since 
1920,  is  retiring  from  the  New 
Haven  Register.  He  began  his 
career  as  a  carrier  for  the  Wor- 
ce.'tier  Gazette.  A  son,  Walter 
Jr.,  is  cla.ssified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Register  and  Jour¬ 
nal  Courier  here  and  another 
son,  John,  works  in  the  stereo¬ 
type  department. 


Some  of  the  nation’s  news¬ 
paper  editors  will  take  a  look  at 
the  1964  election  coverage, 
during  the  31st  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association 
next  week  on  Senator  Barry  M. 
Goldwater’s  home  soil. 

Record  registration  has  been 
reported  for  the  gathering  at 
Mountain  Shadows  Hotel,  Scotts¬ 
dale,  Arizona,  which  begins 
Tuesday  and  continues  through 
Saturday. 

Don  Carter  of  the  National 
Ob.server,  chairman  of  the 
APME  Campaign  and  Election 
Committee,  will  lead  the  election 
discussion  at  the  opening  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  Wednesday,  Nov. 
18. 

Speakers  wMll  include  Louis 
Harris,  public  opinion  analyst 
and  poll  taker,  on  “The  Accuracy 
and  Impact  of  the  Polls,”  and 
Robert  (Shad)  Northshield,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  News,  on 
“Computers,  Projections  and 
Vote  Counting.” 

The  annual  address  by  APME 
President  Sam  Ragan  wdll  pre¬ 
cede  the  election  discussion.  He 
will  assess  the  performance  of 
the  press  in  the  past  critical 
year. 

Malcolm  W.  Browme,  AP 
Saigon  correspondent,  will  ad¬ 
dress  a  meeting  Friday  on  the 
situation  in  Viet  Nam  from  a 
reporter’s  viewpoint.  Harold  K. 


World  Press  Award 
Nominations  Open 

The  deadline  for  nomination 
of  newspapers  throughout  the 
world  for  the  ANPA  World 
Press  Achievement  Award  has 
been  extended  to  Dec.  31,  it  is 
announced  by  David  Lindsay, 
publisher  of  the  Sarasota  (Fla.) 
Herald  -  Tribune  and  Journal 
and  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Foundation. 

Mr.  Lindsay  indicated  that  a 
study  of  nominations  received 
to  date  —  and  the  timing  of 
their  submission  —  indicates 
that  more  time  than  was  origi¬ 
nally  allowed  may  be  needed  for 
nominators  to  compile  appropri¬ 
ate  supporting  clippings,  docu¬ 
ments  and  testimonials  for  a 
nomination. 

He  expressed  hope  that  the 
additional  two  months  will  per¬ 
mit  the  nomination  of  many 
more  newspapers  in  the  develop¬ 
ing  countries  of  the  world. 

Leonard  Baskin,  professor  of 
art  at  Smith  College,  has  been 
commissioned  to  create  the  gold 
medallion  for  the  award. 


Milks,  AP  chief  of  bureau  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  will  discuss 
“What’s  Ahead  for  Franco  and 
Salazar?” 

AP  General  Manager  Wes 
Gallagher  will  speak  Friday  on 
“The  AP  Moves  Ahead.” 

Professor  John  Kenneth  Gal¬ 
braith  of  Harvard  University, 
author  of  the  best  seller,  “The 
Affluent  Society,”  and  LeRoy 
Collins,  director  of  the  Federal 
Community  Relations  Service, 
are  among  the  convention 
speakers. 

Prof.  Galbraith  will  discuss 
“Foreign  Policy — The  Public 
and  the  Press,”  and  Mr.  Collins, 
who  recently  took  over  the  new 
post  of  community  relations  di¬ 
rector  under  the  new  civil  rights 
law,  will  speak  on  “We  Are  All 
in  This  Together.” 

Other  speakers  include  Clifton 
Daniel,  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  who  will  speak 
on  mob  coverage  by  news  media ; 
and  Miles  Wolff,  editor  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News 
and  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Daily  workshop  sessions  ■will 
include  discussions  of  news¬ 
paper  problems  ranging  from 
automation  to  the  question  of 
gifts  to  reporters  and  column¬ 
ists. 

The  winners  of  the  first  an¬ 
nual  APME  awards  to  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  writer  and  photog¬ 
rapher  will  be  announced. 


Letter  Writers 
Throw  A  Party 

Honolulu 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  M.  Moss, 
inveterate  authors  of  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  and  Honolulu  Ad¬ 
vertiser  letters  to  the  editor, 
held  two  parties  this  month  for 
others  who  frequently  write 
letters  to  the  editor. 

The  couple  extended  a  blanket 
invitation  to  the  other  writers 
through  the  newspapers’  letters 
column.  About  50  people  showed 
up. 

The  guests  never  had  met  each 
other,  although  many  had  car¬ 
ried  on  running  battles  in  the 
letters  columns. 

The  Star-Bulletin  staffed  the 
parties  and  had  the  guests  write 
“your  opinion  of  the  party  in 
one  glowing  or  growling  para¬ 
graph.” 

Only  laughter  greeted  the 
suggestion  that  “Pro-American” 
and  “Fair  Play”  and  “For 
Justice”  and  “Pro  Bono  Pub¬ 
lico”  and  “Disgusted”  stand  up 
and  identify  themselves. 
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WINDJAMMER  CRUISES 


Minneapolis  S&T 
Buys  Newspaper 
In  South  Dakota 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


classified  section 


Newspaper*  Wanted 


WEEKLY  —  DAILY  —  MIDWEST 
Up  to  $100,000  down.  Top  reference*. 
Box  667,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Bansfit  from  our  Vast  Newspofier  Audienco 


PURCHASE-SHARE-LEASE  Southern 
newspaper.  Individual.  Responsible. 
Able,  724*  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 

Papers  affecting  the  transfer 
of  the  Rapid  City  Journal  to  the 
Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 
Company  headed  by  John  Cowles 
Sr.,  were  signed  Nov.  6. 

Joyce  A.  Swan,  publisher  of 
the  Minneapolis  newspapers, 
negotiated  the  purchase  with 
Vernon  V.  Paine  of  Claremont, 
Calif.,  who  represented  the 
sellers. 

The  Journal  is  a  32,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily  published  evenings 
and  Sunday  by  the  Journal  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Mrs.  Jean  H.  Morrell, 
publisher  and  majority  owner, 
decided  to  sell  it  following  the 
death  last  summer  of  E.  H. 
Lighter,  general  manager  who 
was  a  minority  shareholder  in 
Journal  Publishing  Company. 

Mrs.  Morrell  is  the  daughter 
of  the  late  R.  W.  Hitchcock  of 
Hitchcock  Newspapers,  which 
acquired  the  Journal  35  years 
ago. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


Newspaper*  For  Sale 


Publications  For  Sale 


CALIFX>RNIA  WEEKLY  —  Adequate 
plant,  near  larger  city.  pro8i)erous 
trrowinar  area.  Only  $10,000  down.  J,  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Rotnneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Caiif. 


APPRAISALS  fXIR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


PX)R  SALE — Publishing  business  estab¬ 
lished  1937,  no  competition,  dealing 
with  schools,  colleges,  libraries.  Pur¬ 
chaser  must  have  literary  background. 
Office  location  optional.  Copyrights, 
subscription  lists  and  reputation  part  of 
assets.  Price:  $100,000.00.  Box  749, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


ONE  OP  THE  NATION'S  TOP  WEEKLIES 
Good  reason  for  sale  of  this  prize¬ 
winning,  high-profit  paper,  judged  one 
of  beet  in  nation.  Consistently  above 
$100,000  gross,  nets  owners  above  $40,- 
000  annual  cash  flow ;  located  in  one  of 
nation's  highest  farm  income  areas, 
bank  deposits  more  than  300%  national 
average:  superb  plant;  high  sub  and  ad 
rates;  circulation  200%  of  urban  popu¬ 
lation  ;  exclusive  in  wide  area;  man¬ 
agement  i>ersonnel  available.  Priced  at 
$110,000  all  cash  or  $116,000  with  29% 
cash  down — balance  long  term  at  6% 
interest.  Brochure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


NEGOTIATORS 
for  the  transfer  of  newspaper 
properties  —  sale  or  purchase 
DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O,  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Alabama 
Phone  546-3357  ;  nights  546-6861 


Books  Bought  &  Scdd 


HARD-TO-FIND  BOOKS  LOCATED 
thru  world-wide  contacts 
Book  Landero,  6631  Hollywood  Blvd. 
Hollywood,  Calif.  90028 


SALES-FINANaNG-APPRAISALS 
P.T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N,C.  27402 


Resorts-T  ravel 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  i)er- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNEU  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


CALIFORNIA.  Suburban.  1963  gross 
$375,000.  Priced  at  $250,000.  Terms. 
JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Holiywood  Blvd 
Los  Angeles  28,  California 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Proi>erties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif, 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 


COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY.  Unopposed, 
long  established  in  rich  Midwest  farm- 
factory  community.  With  no  selling, 
nets  $18,000.  Please  give  background. 
Larry  Towe  Agency,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 


TO  EXOTIC  CARIBBEAN  ISLES 

10  MVS  BEFORE  TNE  MAST  from  )1SS 

A  BAREFOOT  VACATION  FOR  CASUAL  FOLKS 
P  O.BOX  120,  DEPT  ISB  MIAmTbEACH.  HA.  33139 


SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
Box  3132.  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 


FAST-GROWING  DAILY  in  fast-grow¬ 
ing  metropolitan  area  in  Southwest. 
$685,000.00.  For  details  write  to  Box 
712,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Will  B.  McKinney,  82, 
Ohio  Publisher,  Dies 

Marietta,  0, 

Will  B.  McKinney,  82,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Times  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  Marietta  Daily  Times, 
died  Nov.  5.  He  had  been  active 
in  manapfement  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  with  his  son,  William  E. 
McKinney,  who  is  general  man¬ 
ager. 

At  16,  Will  McKinney  began 
working  for  the  Times  soon 
after  his  father,  B.  J.  McKin¬ 
ney,  founded  it.  In  1908  he  and 
his  elder  brother,  Frank  B.  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  bought  the  paper  from 
their  father.  Frank  retired  in 
1962  and  Will  moved  up  to  the 
presidency  after  having  been 
business  manager  and  treasurer. 


newspaper  service  company. 

Inc.,  provides  experienced  guidance  in 
purchasing  and  setting  up  for  success¬ 
ful  publishing.  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama 
City.  Fla. 


N.E. — 6  weeklies/shopper . $840,000 

N.C. — tri-weekly  . $150,000 

Ga.  — weekly  . $  25,000 

CHAPMAN  COMPANY.  INC. 

2045  Peachtree  Rd.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
A.C.  404  876-5691 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif, 


Fillers 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


HANDY  FILLERS,  printed  11  pica 
unit  copy — save  editor!^  and  composing 
coats.  P.O.  Box  5451,  San  Francisco. 


TWO  NEW  MEXICO  WEEKLIES 
1.  Well-located,  $23M  gross,  price  $18M 
with  only  $3M  down. 

1.  Outstanding,  paper,  $40M  gross, 
price  $44M.  with  $10M  down. 

DEIAN  SELLERS,  Newspaper  Broker, 
625  E.  Main,  Mesa,  Arizona 


BILL  MATHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
now  at  new  location,  129  Buena  Vista 
Drive,  Dunedin.  Florida.  Formerly 
P.  O,  Box  12,  Panama  City,  Florida. 
Have  excellent  properties  available 
in  Midwest  and  Southeast 


Services  to  Publishers 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE  SERVICE  —  If 
your  small  city  daily  product  reflects 
today's  dearth  of  adequately-trained 
news  staff  recruits,  you  are  endanger¬ 
ing  a  precious  readership  image.  Safe¬ 
guard  that  image  by  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  for  new  editorial  staff  personnel 
and  resist  inroads  by  competing  media 
on  your  public  support  and  ad  reve¬ 
nues.  Write  for  details.  Box  746,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WESTRRN  SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPERS 
Dominant  property  in  desirable  locale, 
grossing  over  $500,000,  Profitable — 
sound.  $150,000  down  includes  receiv¬ 
ables,  plus  very  permissive  terms.  Plant 
is  modern,  well-equipped. 

J,  A,  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


QUALIFIED  BUYER  wants  small  daily 
in  Mid  or  North  Section  Zone  5.  Wili 
consider  partnership  arrangement.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Box  753,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc., 

1100  Roes  Ave.  -  1.316  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


PR  Specialist  Joins 
NIS  Staff  at  ANPA 

Saul  J.  Waldman  ha.s  joined 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub-  A  f  \  Met, 
lishers  Association  as  assistant  J  \ 

manager  of  the  Newspaper  In-  |  f  lo.  |  ~ 

formation  Service.  General  Man-  ^  w 

ager  Stanford  Smith  said  he  C 
will  assist  NIS  Manager  Stew-  C  /  hcv.  I  * 

art  R.  Macdonald  in  all  phases  I 

of  the  department’s  work.  \  '  N.  I - ^ 

Mr.  Waldman  has  been  pub-  ^ 

Usher  of  a  weekly  newspaper, 
the  Hazlet  (N.  J.)  Beacon,  and 
worked  in  various  editorial  ca- 
pacities  for  several  New  Jersey 
daily  newspapers.  He  also  has 
been  a  public  relations  special¬ 
ist.  j 
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BYRNE  &  GUAY 

Bought  Sold 

NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  PRESSES 
Factory  Trained  Machinists  &  Riggers 

•  Dismantling  •  Erecting 

•  Moving  •  ReiMtiring 

Local — Worldwide — N  ation  w  ids 
700  So.  Dearborn.  Chicago,  Illinois 
Phone  427-7366 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVINU-REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 
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Equipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACI 


Composing  Room 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY,  111-113  W.  Market  St,, 
EHkin,  Norti  Carolina,  Phone  835-1513. 


Perforator  Tape 

PERPO-RATOR  TAPE-TTS  A  PRIDEN 
8*  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Ebcchange  St..  Akron,  Ohio 


Presses  &  Machinery 

GOSS 
UNIVERSAL 
24  to  48-Pages 
ROP  COLOR 
Made  1950 

6  Roller  Bearing  8-Pa(re  Units 
1  Folder  22^4"  cutoff,  located  center  of 
press  with  Conveyor 
1  Double  Reverse  Unit  with  COLOR 
Cylinder  in  front  of  folder 
1  Double  Reverse  Unit  rear  folder 
4  Single  Reverse  Units 
End  Roll  Paper  Brackets 
Press  Speed  ^,000  per  hour 
40  paaes  with  FULL  COLOR 
48  pages  with  one  COLOR 

Pony  Autoplate  Machine 

Available  immediately 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

420  Lexinirton  Ave.,  New  York  17.  N.Y. 
Area  212  Murray  Hill  5-4774 


8-UNIT  GOSS  23-9/16" 

With  2  extra  color  cylinders,  two 
reversible  units  for  full  color.  Two 
double  folders,  C-H  conveyors,  reels, 
AC  drives. 


Can  be  divided  into  2  Octuples 
Available  immediatelyt 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


COLE  FOLDERS 
TRIMMERS-GLUERS 

^  -  Double  Parallel  or  any  combi¬ 
nation  for  Rotary  Presses.  High  Speed. 
Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks.,  Inc.,  1637  W. 
Main,  Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma. 

AC  405  CEntral  6-8841 


6-LrNIT  HIGH  SPEED  Arched  Model 
Press  of  50,000  per  hour.  2244"  cut-off. 
Reels,  pasters,  severint;  device.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


GOSS-DUPLEX 
UNITUBULAR  PRESS 
Ser.  No.  668 
7  Units — 28-page  press 

Complete  with  ell  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  appros.  9  months. 
Good  color  flexibility.  Late  style 
drive  t  electrical  equipment.  Lo¬ 
cated  Herald  Publishing  Co.,  Al¬ 
bany,  Georgia. 

Offered  exclusively  by: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 
A.C.  816  Ha.  1-5364 


Presses  &  Machinery 


SCOTT  PRESSES— 23-9/16" 

14  UNITS— 2  FULL  COLOR  DEX7KS— 
4  HALF  COLOR  DECKS— REVERSES 
—2  HEAVY  DUTY  3/2  DOUBLE 
FOLDERS  WITH  CONVEYORS— 14 
REELS,  TENSIONS  AND  WOOD 
ELEXTTROTAB  PASTERS  —  TRACK¬ 
AGE— HURLETRON  COLOR  REGIS¬ 
TER  CONTROL— WEB  SEVERING 
DEVICES  —  MAGNETIC  CYLINDER 
BRAKES  —  PORTABLE  COLOR 
FOUNTAINS. 


WOOD  JR.  AUTOPLATE 
WOOD  HEAVY  DUTY 
AUTOSHAVER 


This  is  high  speed  equipment — 46,000 
per  hour — with  Cylinder  Gears  in  Oil 
Casings.  Can  be  split  up  as  2  Presses 
to  suit  your  requirements.  Available 
immediately — Located  Vancouver,  B.C. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


WOOD  6-unit  arch-type  newspaper 
press.  Dbl. -width.  Two  2/1  folders, 
2'J44  in.  cutoff.  Will  run  to  48-pgs.  st. 
or  96  collect.  Includes  8  36  h.p.  unit 
drive  GE  motors,  controls,  with  Selsyn 
units  for  positive  synchronization,  (no 
mechanical  linkage.)  :  Wood  reels,  ten¬ 
sions,  pasters,  web  break  detectors,  web 
severing  devices.  Up  to  68-in.  web  and 
36-in.  rolls.  2  std.  duty  C-H  conveyors, 
3  newsprint  transf.  t:>bles.  Angle  bars. 
Well  maintaine<l.  in  gooil  condition. 
Will  divide.  Contact:  J.  R.  Werner, 
The  New  York  Times.  229  W.  43rd  St., 
N.Y..  N.Y.  111(136  (212)  .556-1768. 

5-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Type — 22-3/j" 

One  Extra  Color  Cylinder  plus  two 
Reverses,  for  Pull  and  Spot  CJolor. 
Reels  and  Tensions.  Double  Folder  with 
Conveyors.  Ballcxin  Formers. 


Excellent  condition.  Available  Augnst. 
Located  California. 

BEN  SHUL^N^ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


4-DECK  GOSS,  single  width,  with  color 
hump  and  auxiliary  fountains  on  re¬ 
versible  top  deck.  16-32  pages.  24,000 
P.P.H..  45  HP  220  VAC  drive.  Many 
spare  parts,  new  rollers,  blankets,  etc. 
Roper  ink  pump  and  all  piping.  Full 
stei^  equipment  including  Sta-Hi,  3  M 
lb.  Electric  furnace  with  Pony  Auto 
plate.  Router  and  (Shipping  Block 
Available  immediately.  I^y  removal. 
The  Leader,  600  Bay  Ave.,  Point 
Pleasant.  N.J.  201  899-1000. 


14  GOSS  UNITS 

3  Double  Folders,  22%  inch,  3-color 
humps,  3-100  H.P.  AC  drives.  Reels 
and  tensions.  Will  divide.  Available 
now ! 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


24-Page  Goss 
Standard  Tubular  Press 
Ser.  No.  710  (Mfg.  1948) 

Complete  with  all  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  of  latest  design.  Balloon  form¬ 
er.  Unusual  and  unique  color  flex¬ 
ibility.  Finest  24-page  Tube  avail¬ 
able  anywhere.  Can  be  offered  as 
16-page  press  or  will  sell  top  8- 
page  deck  separately.  Located  Whit¬ 
tier,  Calif.  Available  for  delivery 
late  this  year.  Offered  exclusively 
by 

Inlosd  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Ma. 
A.C.  816  Ha.  1-5364 


Presses  &  Machinery 


GOSS  COMET,  serial  #202,  in  good 
condition ;  8-pages,  8-12-em  columns 
with  24  chases,  72-inch  roll.  Reason¬ 
able.  Can  be  seen  in  operation.  Deliv¬ 
ery  in  December.  Write  or  call:  Leo  J. 
Carle,  Chronicle  -  Telegram,  Elyria, 
Ohio. 


you  CAN  EXPAND  TOUR  OPERATION 
with  this  24-page  tubular  newspaper 
press.  It  has  complete  auxiliary  stereo¬ 
type  equijxment  including  new  Sta-Hi 
master  and  Goss  mat  roller.  Package 
priced.  Burlington  County  Publishing 
Company.  Riverside,  New  Jersey. 


24-PAGB  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  2/1 
model,  excellent  condition,  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCTATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  with 
all  stereotype  equipment,  available 
now.  George  C.  Oxfoi^,  P.  O.  Box  903, 
Boise,  Idaho. 


4.IINIT  SCOTT,  21  %"  Arch  Type.  In 
lino  end  fed  —  Double  Folder  —  Pony 
Autoplate,  Metal  Pot  —  Curved  Router. 
Hie  Daily  Review,  Hayward,  Calif. 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

HOE  Precision  Flat  Plate  Shaver. 
Good  condition.  See  it  in  operation. 
Available  in  15  days.  Reasonably 
priced.  E.  G.  Heiberger,  Kingsport  Pul^ 
lishing  Ciorp.,  Kingsixirt,  Tenn. 


lO-TON  ELECTRIC  FURNACE:  pneu¬ 
matic  pump;  Wood  Jr.  Autoplate.  21% 
inch;  Wood  Standard  Autoshaver.  Ben 
Shulman  Associates,  60  E.  42nd  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


BARGAIN  PACKAGE 

Factory  rebuilt  Pony  Autoplate,  22% " 
cut-off ;  factory  rebuilt  6-ton  Nolan 
EHectric  Remelt  Pot ;  One  Sta-Hi  Form¬ 
er:  one  Sta-Hi  (Turved  Router;  one 
Premier  Flat  Shaver.  All  equipment 
only  four  years  old.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Available  now-  as  is  where  is 
$22,500  or  best  offer  may  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Call  or  write:  Stereo  Type  Equip¬ 
ment.  121  Northeast  .52nd  Ave.,  Port¬ 
land.  Oregon.  A.C.  503  232-2708. 


PONY  AUTOPLATES 

AND  AUTOMILLERS 

22-3/4"  Cut-Off 

Two  Pony  Autoplates  (one  heavy  duty), 
two  Automillers  (one  with  color  reg¬ 
ister  equipment),  one  7-ton  gas  pot: 
available  January  1965 ;  all  in  excellent 
condition. 

Write:  Floyd  H.  Main, 
NBWSDAY,  INC.. 

65  Stewart  Ave.,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 

Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSHJS 
(X)MPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


32  AND  POSSIBLY  48-PAGE  PRESS. 
23 A"  cut-off,  not  too  old.  not  more 
than  two  decks.  Daily  Iberian,  New 
Iberia.  La. 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  (Thurch  Street,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


WILL  BUY  up  to  12  used  Newspaper 
stereotype  chases  with  side  lockup 
screw.  Net  opening  for  page  must  be 
124  ems  by  89.9  ems.  If  larger,  we  can 
provide  fillers.  Sanford  (N.  C.)  Her¬ 
ald.  Phone  Homer,  775-3445. 


DRY  MAT  ROLLER  with  AC  motor ; 
16  aluminum  stereotype  chases;  Sta-Hi 
Master  Former  and  Premier  Rotary 
Flat  Shaver.  John  Griffiths  Co..  Inc., 
420  Lexingrton  Ave.,  New  York-17,  N.Y. 

EDITOR  &  PUB] 


Wanted  to  Buy 


Mat  Roller,  Duplex  Tubular 
Chases.  Sta-Hi  Former 
Times-Review,  Cleburne,  Tex 


WIRETYING  MACHINE 
Contact:  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 
Purchasing  Department 


BUNN  TYING  MACHINE,  newsp;iper 
size;  mo<iern  saw-trimmer.  prefcraWy 
Morrison.  Cash.  Stuart  (Fla.)  News. 


WANTED  —  e<)uipment  for  a  daily 
eight-page  tabloid  newspaper  (cire. 
2,UU0),  Box  733.  E<iitor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 

MANAGER  AND  PUBLISHER  for 
daily  with  4,000  circulation  in  mid- 
western  community  .  .  .  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  advertising,  editorial  and  man¬ 
agement.  Box  664,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER  medi- 
um-sized  paper.  Strong  on  labor  rela¬ 
tions,  personnel — familiar  with  other 
departments.  Position  ((resents  a  rare 
opi)ortunity  for  dedicated  individual. 
I%ll  resume,  please.  Box  718,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


INTERNATIONAL 
NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 
seeks  experienced  assistant  manager 
with  knowledge  of  world  features  and 
book  market.  BP  Singer  Features. 
P.O.  Box  3668,  Fullerton,  Calif. 

ASS'T.  PERSONNEL 
DIRECTOR 
FOR 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

Available  about  March  1.  Woman  pre¬ 
ferred.  Ideal  candidate  has  at  least  2 
years'  in  newspaiJer  ((ersonnel  and  is 
Psychology  MA  who  is  well  versed  in 
interviewing  and  testing  techniques  and 
in  office  management.  Write  L.  B. 
Rock,  Jr.,  Personnel  Director,  The 
Washington  Post,  1616  “L”  St.,  N.W., 
Washini^n.  D.C.  20005. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  exi)anding, 
profitable  mid-Atlantic  county  seat  (7,- 
600  cr.)  daily  in  40,000  (lop.,  $60-mil- 
lion  retail  market.  Owner  letting  up. 
Excellent  prosi)ect  for  mature,  proven 
producer-builder  fully  able  to  take  over 
operation.  Top  standard  newspaper.  No 
opi>ortunists.  Give  complete  back¬ 
ground,  income  range  in  confidence. 
Box  765,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 

'  Uaa  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
lnserHoa 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Paytkie  srlth 
ordw)  4  tiaes  •  80c  pw  line  tack 
Inasrtion;  3  times  •  90c;  2  •  $L00; 
1  time  ^10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOc 
fer  boK  service  and  count  at  1  addi- 
tioaal  iine  in  your  copy.  S  lines  ainlaiam. 
Air-maii  service  on  blind  ads  $L00  extra. 
Do  not  tend  irreplaceable  clippinpt,  etc. 
in  respoute  to  Help  Wanted  adt  until 
dtrect  reouest  is  made  fer  thorn.  EAP 
cannot  bo  responsible  for  their  return. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  timet  •  $1^  per  lino  each  Insortlon: 
9  timu  •  $L3S;  2  •  $L45:  1  time 
$LS5  per  line,  if  keyed,  add  SOc  far  ben 
service  and  count  at  1  additlenal  lint  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
sarvice  on  blind  adt  $1-00  extra. 
DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Taotdoy,  5:00  F.M. 
Count  flvo  averape  vrordt  to  the  line.  No 
ahbreviatioat.  Boa  hoMert*  Identitlu  hold 
in  strict  conidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  4  Pubiisher  rotervM  tho  ripht  to 
'  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

I  8SO  Third  Ave..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y..  10022 
Fhooe  FL(m  2-7050 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Circulation 

MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL-SENTINEL 
State  llranch  ManagrerB  needed  in  sev¬ 
eral  Wisconsin  cities.  Seek  youngr  men, 
well-trained  in  circulation  work,  inter¬ 
ested  in  sales  work.  You  will  be  em- 
ployH  by  The  Journal  Company  (with 
all  of  its  benefits)  and  be  responsible 
for  bales  and  distribution  In  a  city 
area.  To  apply,  write:  Ed.  Trappe,  The 
Journal  Co.,  333  W.  State  St.,  Mil¬ 
waukee.  Wisconsin  53202,  Kiving:  de¬ 
tails  "t  your  education  and  work  exi>e- 
rience. 


aggressive  C.M.  needed  for  weekly 
in  Zone  5.  Opportunity  to  advance 
plus  top  pay  and  bonus.  Must  be  able  to 
organize  and  produce.  Write  giving 
complete  resume.  Box  729,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


aRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small 
daily  newspaper.  Location  Area  4.  Must 
know  entire  operation — be  good  with 
toys  and  on  service.  Permanent.  Good 
pay  and  lionus.  Write  fully  in  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  735,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


(TRCULATION  MANAGER 
Competitive  afternoon  daily  in  Zone  1 
needs  young,  stggressive  man  in  top 
spot.  Strong  on  boy  promotion.  Highly 
comiietitive  market — must  be  capable 
of  working  under  pressure.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  with  good  salary  and  fringe 
benefits.  Write  Box  740,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

C.laxsified  Advert ising 

CAM — young,  aggressive,  strong  on 
promotions,  (growing  daily  nearing  11- 
M.  Salary  ilepends  on  experience,  back¬ 
ground.  recoto.  Prefer  Southwesterner. 
Send  resume,  photograph,  references 
to:  Roger  Amdall,  Advtg.  Dir.,  Green¬ 
ville  (Texas)  Herald-Banner. 

Display  Advertising 

CHALLENGING 

OPPORTUNITY 

Awaits  working  ad  director  for  25-M 
p.m.  daily,  Sunday — undersold  market 
in  industrial  city.  Chart  Area  4.  Pub¬ 
lisher  has  financial  ties  with  other 
properties.  Replies  confidential.  Must 
furnish  references  on  request.  Box  630, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  SALESMAN 

Aggressive  ad  salesman  wanted  for  10.- 
000  circulation  daily  newspaper  locatto 
ia  Illinois.  Want  man  with  desire  and 
qualifications  for  rapid  advancement 
into  management.  Pension,  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  and  other  normal  fringe  benefits. 
State  all  qualifications,  salary  range 
and  references  in  first  letter.  Box  725, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


ADVIKTISING  SALESMAN,  young, 
for  daily  of  6,000  in  Zone  6.  Must  have 
neat  appearance  and  plenty  of  energy 
and  drive.  Excellent  opportunity  to 
move  up  in  newspaper  group,  (jlood  pay 
and  company  benefits.  Send  resume  to 
Box  695,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


future  OPENING  in  display  sales 
on  solid  15.000  daily  in  beautiful  part 
of  Chart  Area  8.  Advancement  oppor¬ 
tunity  excellent  for  man  with  ambition 
and  solid  thinking.  Position  available 
CT(!  of  year.  Write  Box  708,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  State  experience,  references, 
age,  etc. 


looking  for  a  step  up?  Man  we 
are  looking  for  is  young,  intelligent, 
with  desire  to  advance  from  sales  into 
^  management.  He  has  guts  to  gam¬ 
ble  his  future  with  aggressive,  growth- 
minded  management  for  faster,  higher 
goals  thtm  the  average  newspaperman. 
Must  desire  to  take  on  responsibilities 
and  community  leadership.  Several 
years  of  local  ad  selling  or  J-School 
negree  necessary.  Salary  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  In  direct  relationship  to  ability 
to  produce  sound  linage  and  profits, 
write  in  full  including  salary  range. 
Box  720,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Display  Advertising 

COME  TO 
OKLAHOMA  CITY 

and  work  for  the  Daily  Oklahoman  & 
Times.  An  expansion  program  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  offer  a  challenging 
opi)ortunity  to  three  men  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  retail,  national  and/or  classi¬ 
fied.  The  men  we  seek  should  be  ambi¬ 
tious,  enthusiastic,  and  possess  an  abili¬ 
ty  for  creative  selling.  Knowledge  of 
Bureau  of  Advertising  timetable  mate¬ 
rial  helpful.  We  offer,  in  addition  to 
good  salary  and  a  challenging  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement,  excellent  em¬ 
ploye  benefits,  liberal  incentive  pro¬ 
grams,  superior  working  conditions, 
and  a  sincere  interest  in  helping  you 
further  develop  your  career  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  For  personal  inter¬ 
view.  write  listing  references  and  a 
resume  of  background  and  experience, 
including  sample  layouts  and  copy  you 
have  recently  prepared.  All  replies 
strictly  confidential.  Write : 

Personnel  Director 
OKLAHOMAN  &  TIMES 
P.O.  BOX  1619 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
for  new  position  on  expanding  staff. 
Prefer  man  with  small  daily  or  weekly 
experience.  Must  be  alert,  aggressive 
and  intelligent.  Salary  and  auto  allow¬ 
ance,  plus  attractive  contract  incentive 
plan.  Excellent  staff  training  program. 
Send  resume,  photo  and  reference  along 
with  salary  requirements  to:  G.  Tache. 
The  Standard-Times,  New  Bedford. 
Mass. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  leading 
ABC  bi-weekly  in  Zone  2.  Must  be  ag¬ 
gressive,  highly  e.xperienced,  know  re¬ 
search.  Field  leadership  require*!  in 
competitive  market.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  768,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  out¬ 
standing  afternoon  daily,  population 
16,000:  adjoining  city  12,000:  circula¬ 
tion  14,000:  permanent  situation  for 
qualified  person.  Daily  Gazette,  P.  O. 
Box  498,  Sterling,  111. 


AD  SALESMAN 

Aggressive  salesman  with  copy  layout 
experience  wanted  for  daily,  16,000  cir¬ 
culation  paper,  located  in  Finger  Lakes 
area.  New  York  State.  Good  salary  and 
commission  plan.  All  insurance  plans, 
pension,  vacation,  etc.  All  replies  con¬ 
fidential,  Write  Box  750,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  prize¬ 
winning,  10,000  circulation  daily  in 
Tennessee  blue  grass  region.  Must  be 
energetic,  honest,  strong  on  layout  and 
personal  contact.  Go<xl  starting  salary 
and  working  conditions.  Complete 
resume,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Jesse  Foreman,  TTie  Daily 
Herald,  Columbia,  Tennessee. 


DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

Immediate  opening  for  ver¬ 
satile,  experienced  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman.  Must  have 
good  layout  ability.  Perma¬ 
nent,  full  time  position.  Job 
offers  excellent  opportunity, 
employe  benefits.  Apply  in 
person  or  send  detailed 
resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 


Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  .SALESMAN 
We  have  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
capable  experienced  representative.  Ex¬ 
perience  on  metropolitan  daily  pre¬ 
ferred  but  not  essential.  We  offer  op- 
l>ortunity  and  excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience 
and  ability.  Also  attractive  commission 
and  tonus  arrangement.  Please  write 
details  of  education,  training  and  expe¬ 
rience  in  first  letter  to: 

Personnel  Director 
THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 
617  Vine  St., 

Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 


DUE  TO  PROMOTIONS  within  our 
organization,  we  have  two  jobs  open 
for  display  advertising  salesmen. 

The  men  we  wish  to  employ  are  pres¬ 
ently  working  on  daily  newspapers, 
have  a  minimum  of  three  years’  expe¬ 
rience,  and  are  willing  to  advance  to 
a  better  job  that  offers  more  pay  and 
a  brighter  future. 

We  are  a  50.000  class  daily  that  has 
a  96-page.  4-color  press,  photo  compo¬ 
sition.  engraving  department  and  effi¬ 
cient  dispatch  department. 

Our  pay  is  based  on  salary  with  a 
commission  that  is  far  above  average, 
and  we  have  a  liberal  profit-sharing 
plan,  credit  union,  hospitalization,  and 
a  planned  personnel  advancement. 

For  further  information  end  en  in¬ 
terview.  please  contact:  W.  V.  Wright. 
T,ns  Vegas  Review-.Iournal.  Las  Vegas. 
Nevada. 


LAYOUT  ARTIST 
for 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

Experienced  advertising  layout  artist 
for  our  Copy  Service  Department.  Send 
details  and  tear  sheets  to:  L.  B.  R^k, 
Jr.,  Personnel  Director,  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  1615  "L”  St..  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20006. 


Editorial 

OHIO  DAILY.  6-day  p.m.  (13.000 
circ.)  needs  reporter  in  20’b  for  combi¬ 
nation  sports,  desk,  and  straight  news 
in  excellent  college  community.  Write 
background  and  salary  expectations  to: 
W.  E.  McKinney.  Times.  P.  O.  Box 
636,  Marietta,  Ohio. 


ABOVE-AVERAGE  REPORTER  with 
imagination.  ambition,  professional 
pride  and  capacity  for  growth,  to  ex¬ 
pand  staff  of  toi>-flight  66,000  after- 
n<X)n  near  major  midwest  metropolis. 
Metropolitan  pay — standards.  Box  690, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARD  -  HITTINO  LAKB  ERIB  DAILT 
seeks  young  newsman  with  2-3  years’ 
solid  experience.  ’The  price  is  right  for 
a  man  with  imagination  and  ambition, 
who  knows  news  and  isn’t  afraid  to 
fight  for  that  "extra”  story.  The  right 
man  has  opportunity  for  advancement 
on  a  hard-working  staff  not  hindered 
by  sacred  cows.  Box  686,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MIDWESTERN  DAILY  (23.000  circula¬ 
tion)  has  an  immediate  opening  for 
an  alert  city  editor.  Right  salary  for 
capable  man.  Box  773,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPOR’TBR-PHOTOGRAPHER  for  5- 
day  midwest  daily  located  53  miles 
northwest  of  Chicago.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability.  Advancement 
opportunity.  Write:  William  Burfeindt. 
Daily  Sentinel,  Woodstock.  Ill. 


SPOR’TS  EDITOR  for  5-day  midwest 
daily  located  63  miles  northwest  of 
Chicago.  Salary  commensurate  with 
ability.  Advancement  opportunity. 
Write:  William  Burfeindt,  Daily  Sen¬ 
tinel,  Woodstock,  m. 


’THE  CINCINNA’TI  ENQUIRER  has 
an  immediate  opening  in  its  Middle- 
town  (Ohio)  bureau.  If  you  are  a  self¬ 
starter  who  works  best  without  im¬ 
mediate  supervision,  write:  Ralph  L. 
Holsinger,  Managing  Editor,  ’The  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer,  617  Vine  St.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 


Editorial 


SPOR’TS  EDITOR  wanted  by  18,000 
circulation  five  afternoon  and  Sunday 
daily.  Car,  camera  ability  necesjuiry. 
Go(xl  working  conditions.  Writs  giving 
full  details  and  salary  requirmnents  to 
Box  662,  Editor  &  Ibiblisher. 


’TWO  OPENINGS:  (1)  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  ;  (2)  assistant  spo^s 
editor:  medium-sized  PMS  daily  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Pleasant  living  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  with  go(xl  pay  and  short  hours. 
Prefer  men  with  at  least  two  years' 
experience.  Box  685,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


WIRE  EDI’TOR  morning  newspaper 
in  (Central  Virginia  metropolitan  area. 
Keen  on  heads,  makeup— able  to  run 
sports  desk  two  nights  a  week.  Five- 
day,  40-hour  week.  Numerous  fringe 
benefits.  David  W.  Wright,  Managing 
Editor,  The  News,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


CITY  EDITOR  who  can  help  train 
young  reitorters  while  keeping  hand  in 
writing  side  himself.  P.M.  daily.  Mid¬ 
west  city  of  30,000,  References,  inter¬ 
view  required.  Box  711,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPYREADEni  —  Slot  and  telegraph 
desk,  (tombination  daily  over  100-M 
circulation,  CSiart  Area  2.  An  expand¬ 
ing  newspaper  orgranization  in  a 
heathy  market  area.  Salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  among  the  very  best,  including  a 
35-hour  week.  Reply  in  confidence 
stating  education,  work  experience,  age. 
marital  status  and  salary  desired.  Box 
728,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE 

Send  resume  and  receive  our  booklet 
"Your  Future  in  Conununications." 
BIRCH  PERSONNEL  SERVICE.  INC. 
67  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago-2,  III. 


HERE’S  YOUR  (3HANOE 
to  join  growing  65,000  p.m.  daily  in 
Michigan’s  fastest-expanding  area.  Re¬ 
porter  and  copy  editor  are  sought  with 
2-3  years’  experience.  Great  Lakes  area 
applicants  only.  Box  701.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NA’nONAL  FARM  MAGAZINE  seeks 
an  editor-writer.  Must  have  farm  back¬ 
ground,  preferably  with  a  specialization 
in  soils  and  crtg>s,  farm  management, 
machinery  and  equipment — dairying  or 
the  like.  Send  resume  to  Box  698, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 


NIGHT  CITY  EDITOR 

Fully  experienced  newsman  with  re¬ 
write  experience.  Expanding  staff  to 
accommodate  deadline  changes.  It  may 
be  worth  your  while  to  investigate  this 
job  opportunity.  Our  employees  (many 
non-native  to  this  state)  think  this  is 
a  great  place  to  live  and  a  grood  place 
to  work.  Excellent  salary  plus  a  full 
program  of  employe  benefits,  including 
35-hour  work  week.  Write  stating  age, 
education,  marital  status  and  salary 
desired.  Box  722,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POLICR  REPORTER  13-M  afteimoon 
daily.  (Contact:  Editor,  Daily  Record, 
Roswell,  New  Mexico. 


REPOR’TER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  some 
experience,  start  at  $100  weekly.  Heavy 
circulation  in  our  small,  isolated  Geor¬ 
gia  city.  Six-day  p.m.  FVequent  night 
assignments,  compensatory  time  off.  44- 
hour  week.  No  drifters.  Position  is  next 
in  line  to  managing  Editor.  Box  731, 
IMitor  &  Publisher. 


TOP-FLIGHT 

REPORTER 

Award-winning,  highly  respected,  me¬ 
dium-sized  daily  in  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area  wants  experienced  young 
reporter  for  key  beat.  Must  be  able  to 
write  well — get  all  the  facts  and  put 
them  in  perspective — and  be  able  to 
dig  for  the  story  behind  the  story. 
Initiative,  depend^ility,  and  pride  in 
own  work  essential.  Top  pay  for  right 
man.  Excellent  fringes.  Must  have  esur. 
Real  opportunity  to  advance  career 
through  aggrressive  reporting  without 
outside  interference  or  pressure.  Box 
732,  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 


2 1  st  &  Q  Streets 
Sacramento,  California 
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HEIJ*  WANTED 
Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Pressmen 


REPORTEIR,  unwilling  to  settle  for 
superficial  coverage,  but  able  to  develop 
features,  interpretives,  for  20,000  Mid¬ 
west  p.m.  daily.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences.  clippings.  Box  702,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WE  ARE  ABOUT  TO  ADD  to  our 
news  stair  and  seek  college  trained 
man,  under  25,  for  assistant  sports 
editor  and  general  news  reporting. 
Award-winning  newspaper  with  4.96,5 
circulation  in  city  of  7.000  population, 
26-miles  South  of  Port  Wayne.  Top 
pay,  hospital,  surgery  and  life  insur¬ 
ance,  air-conditioned  modem  plant. 
Two  weeks'  vacation.  Competent,  con¬ 
genial  personnel.  Write  complete  de¬ 
tails  with  your  photo  and  samples  of 
your  work.  Roger  Swaim,  Publisher, 
News-Banner,  Bluffton,  Ind. 


WE  HAVE  A  JOB  for  a  mature  re- 
r>orter — up  to  60 — who  is  not  over- 
the-hill.  $76  per  week  and  stringer  con¬ 
tacts  good  for  at  least  $,'16  more.  Boom¬ 
ing  southwest  area.  Warm  climate: 
good  for  old  hones.  Needed  NOW  I  Box 
730,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

^perienced  in  editing,  heads:  with 
ideas  for  improving  local  coverage, 
ability  to  direct  reporters.  Immediate 
opening,  permanent.  Prefer  Midwest¬ 
erner.  Write  fully;  Tribune,  Fremont. 
Nebr. 


COIN  COLLECTOR’S  NEWSPAPER 
has  staff  openings.  Knowledge  of  hobby 
helpful.  Send  resume.  Numismatic 
News,  lola.  Wisconsin  54945. 


COMBINATION  EDITOR- 
REPORTER-CAMERAMAN 


One  of  the  East  Coast's  better  dailies 
— which  also  publishes  a  weekly  tabloid 
— needs  a  combination  editor-reporter- 
cameraman.  College  graduate.  .35  or 
under,  with  experience  on  dailies  and 
weeklies.  Must  he  capable  of  taking  : 
full  char^.  Metropolitan  pay  .  .  .  a  i 
good  position  on  a  good  paper  in  a 
good  community  for  a  good  man.  Box 
760,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMB.  NEWSMAN-PHOTOGRAPHER, 
for  New  Mexico  weekly.  One  of  larg- 
Mt  in  state,  prire-winner.  Good  salary, 
insurance.  Rio  Grande  Sun,  Espanola, 
N.M. 


EDITOR  for  award-winning  semi-week-  j 
ly.  All-around  newsman  with  high 
standards  and  capacity  for  hard  work.  I 
Write  fully.  Your  confidence  respected.  | 
F.  H.  Byerly,  The  Tidewater  News, 
Franklin,  Va. 


EDITOR 

Suburban  Chicago  Trade  Association 
seeks  ^itor  with  proven  writing  abil¬ 
ity.  Will  handle  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  phases  of  monthly  trade  journal. 
Must  have  degree  in  Journalism  or 
English.  Age  30-35.  Starting  salary  to 
$10,000.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to 
Box  738,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  modern  small  daily  in 
Northern  Ohio.  Publisher  owns  several 
larger  papers.  Health-life  insurance 
and  retirement  plan.  Write  Box  744. 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


“FOREIGN  JOB  GUIDE’’  lists  380 
current  sources.  Ail  types.  Reviews, 
analyzes  entire  Foreign  Job  picture. 
Only  $2.  National  Employment  Reports, 
6I9-EPF  Center.  Racine,  Wis. 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  wanted 
on  downstate  Illinois  evening  daily. 
Five-day  week,  bonus,  profit-sharing — 
many  other  siiecial  benefits  added  to  ex¬ 
cellent  pay,  working  conditions,  chal¬ 
lenge  and  (Vportunity.  Camera  com¬ 
petence  helpful.  J-grad  or  equivalent 
experience  preferred.  Please  write  fully 
to  Box  745,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  REIPORTER — Some  desk, 
six>rts  work.  Prefer  man  with  college 
degree  and  experience.  Vacation,  group  { 
insurance — other  fringes.  Write:  H.  P.  j 
Hazelton.  Managing  Editor,  Eagle-  ! 
Gazette,  Lancaster,  Ohio.  | 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Afternoon  daily.  Zone  8 
Box  755  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  prize-win¬ 
ning  young  North  Central  Calif.  5-<lay 
daily.  In  1963,  all-America  city  18,000. 
Prefer  under  40,  married,  conservative, 
seeking  permanency  in  ideal  city  and 
area.  Salary  $7,500  start  plus  profit- 
sharing.  Rush  resume,  references  first 
letter.  F.  E.  Sevrens.  Pub.,  Press- 
TVibune,  Roseville,  Calif. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  neetls  good 
right-hand  man  to  assist  sports,  gen¬ 
eral  news,  handle  wire.  Write  Jim 
Seaver,  Clovis  News-Journal,  Clovis, 
N.M. 


MONTAX.t.  WTOMINQ.  'HIE  DAKOTAS 
The  Managing  Editor  of  The  Miami 
Herald  will  be  available  for  interviews 
at  Billings.  Montana,  Nov.  28-29.  Re¬ 
porters  and  e<litors  interested  in  work¬ 
ing  in  one  of  The  Herald’s  15  South 
Florida  bureaus  should  air-mail  resume 
of  qualifications  and  background  im- 
mediatel.v  to:  Roland  Dopson.  The 
Miami  Herald,  Miami,  Florida  33101. 


NEWS  REPORTER 

Food  trade  newspai>er  in  Zone  Chart 
5  looking  for  the  type  of  reporter  who 
enjoys  being  out  after  news.  He  must 
be  .able  to  follow  leads  and  develop 
stories;  must  also  be  a  good  photogra¬ 
pher.  taking  most  of  his  own  photos. 
However,  no  darkroom  work  required. 
Knowledge  of  layout  helpful.  Our  pub¬ 
lications  cover  several  states,  so  some 
traveling  is  necessary.  Be  complete  in 
first  resume,  with  samples  of  your 
work.  Give  educational  background, 
marital  status  and  age.  Material  sub¬ 
mitted  will  he  returned  if  requested. 
T^is  job  offers  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  man  who  is  willing  to  work.  Write 
in  confidence  to:  George  Shamie, 
Shamie  Publications.  707  Fox  Bldg., 
Detroit-1.  Mich. 


REPORTERS 
COPY  EDITORS 


The  Louisville  Times  is 
interested  in  receivinjr 
applications  for  positions 
as  ^eneraUassiRnment  re-  ** 
porters  and  copy  editors. 
We  prefer  younjf  men  or 
women,  collej^e  pjradu- 
ates,  with  two  years*  or 
more  experience  and  a 
lively,  intellif^nt  interest 
in  ffood  newRpaperin^. 
Excellent  workinjj  cli¬ 

mate  and  employee  l)ene- 
fits.  Send  resume  to: 


Elmer  May, 

Assistant  Dir.  Employee  Relations, 

THE  LOUISVILLE  TIMES 
Louisville-2  Kentucky 


REPORTER  for  Catholic  Weekly  in 
Western  N.Y.  Must  be  able  to  write 
heads  and  make  up  pages.  Salary  ac¬ 
cording  to  ability  and  experience.  Write 
giving  details  to:  MAGNIFICAT,  531 
Virginia  St.,  Buffalo-2,  N,Y, 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
Wanted  by  Midwest  Daily 
Box  748  Editor  A  Publisher 


SHIRT-SLEEVE  EDITOR  for  Chart 
Area  1  six-day  local  news  daily  (eve¬ 
ning),  serving  15  cities  and  towns  in 
county  seat.  Must  have  enthusiasm  for 
broad  local  coverage  and  administra¬ 
tive  ability  in  supervising  staff,  plus 
four  district  offices.  Immediate  opening 
for  qualified  man.  Write  stating  expe¬ 
rience  and  qualifications  to  Box  747, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS:  7-day  growing  Gbart  Area  2 
newspaper  has  need  of  an  experienced 
sports  rewrite-deskman.  Box  770,  Eldi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SCIENCE  WRITER:  Prefer  B.S.  or 
•M.S.  science  major  with  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  for  University  PR  office.  Send 
resume  and  salary  neetled  to  Personnel 
Office,  University  of  Vermont,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vermont.  05401.  Photo,  clippings 
welcome. 


SPORTS  WRITER— College  graduate: 
able  to  cover  all  sports.  Over-100,000 
p.m..  Zone  2.  Box  764,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


STYMIED? 

Midwest  metropolitan  daily  has  copy- 
desk  openings  for  experienced  men  or 
women.  Future  unlimited.  Chart  Area 
4.  Give  qualifications,  job  history  and 
salary  requirements  in  first  letter.  Box 
737,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WE  ARB  ACCEPTINO  APPLICATIONS 
from  experienced  reporters  and  desk 
men  who  want  to  move  up  to  one  of  the 
Southeast’s  better  afternoon  dailies. 
Opportunity  to  join  top  staff.  Excellent 
working  conditions  and  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Send  clips  and  statement 
of  qualifications  to  Personnel  Manager, 
T^e  Charlotte  News,  600  South  Tiron 
Street.  Charlotte.  North  Carolina. 


WE  WANT  MORE  THAN  A 
"WARM  BODY’’ 

We  have  a  reporter  vacancy  designe<l 
to  accommodate  an  above-average 
writer-reporter  who  is  capable  of  dig¬ 
ging  for  the  story  behind  the  head¬ 
line.  Young,  hard-working  staff  is  pres¬ 
ently  producing  one  of  the  liveliest 
dailies  in  the  midwest.  Top  salary  for 
the  right  man.  Reply  to:  Managing 
Elditor,  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register. 


WOMAN  REPORTER.  J-grad  or  equiv¬ 
alent,  with  imagination,  resourceful¬ 
ness  and  versatility,  for  a  better-than- 
routine  position  with  strong,  expand¬ 
ing  Zone  6  evening  daily.  Ideas,  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  news  sense  generously  re¬ 
warded.  Assignment  will  be  all  phases 
of  home,  family,  social  and  civic  life. 
Top-notch  pay  and  many  substantial 
benefits  in  progressive  community  of 
.50,000.  Send  resume  to  Box  762,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR 
Award-winning  Southern  California  I 
daily  has  vacancy  for  experienced  l 
women’s  e<litor.  Accent  on  imagination  | 
and  vitality.  Provide  full  educational, 
work  experience  first  letter.  All  replies 
confidential.  Box  742.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  largest  midwest 
daily  in  state.  Conservative  vigorous 
writer  who  wants  greatest  freedom  of 
expression  and  future  opportunity.  Age 
and  experience  less  important  than 
ability  to  write  with  conviction.  Box 
734,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  J-GRADUATE  for  sports  and 
news  plus  camera.  Opportunity  regular 
advancement.  Start  $80  up.  F.  B.  Sev- 
rens.  Pub.,  Press-Tribune,  Roseville. 
Calif. 


Free  Lance 


FASHION  EDITOR  or  photographer 
wanted  for  assignments.  P.  O.  Box 
3668,  Fullerton,  Calif. 


WRITER — human  interest  and  crime 
stories.  Write:  Bob  Luce.  National 
Tattler.  2717  N.  Pulaski  Rd.,  Chicago. 
HI.  60639. 


Mail  Room 

MAIL  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 

Metropolitan  Midwest  newspa¬ 
per,  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day,  offers  excellent  opportunity 
for  experienced  manager  in 
union  mailroom  (ITU), 

Should  have  experience  in  mod¬ 
ern  mailroom  with  latest  equip¬ 
ment.  Outline  background  and 
qualifications  in  letter. 

Box  666,  Editor  &  Publisher 


PRESSMAN-STERiXJTYPHBl  for  24- 
page  2/1  Duplex;  also  need  comians- 
tion  operator-printer.  Must  bo  experi¬ 
enced  on  mixers,  etc.  Write  (do  not 
call)  complete  resximo  giving  agre,  ref- 
erences.  experience,  etc.  Good  working 
conditions.  All  replies  confidential. 
Star- Advocate,  Titusville,  Florida. 


WEB  ROTARY  OFFSET  newspaper 
pressmen.  Must  have  experience  on 
Vanguard.  Goss  or  equivalent.  Terrific 
opiK>rtunity.  Will  arrange  for  living 
quarters,  etc.  Call  AC  2  1  2  ,  34  5-3838, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Printers 

(COMPOSING  SUP^INTENDENT. 
Six-day  evening,  medium-size.  Union. 
Give  background  and  references.  Zona 
6.  Box  670,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOREMAN,  COMPOSING  ROOM,  ded¬ 
icate  to  production  of  newspaiiers-- 
man  who  understands  and  knows  hii 
contract  and  can  deal  firmly  but  fairly 
with  iiersonnel.  Medium-sized  pai)or. 
Box  710,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


4-DAILY  newspaper  working  foreman. 
Permanent.  Good  pay,  fringes.  Re¬ 
quires  knowledge  entire  shop — main¬ 
tenance  and  TTS  operation.  Five  Linos. 
Ten  men.  Good  equipment.  Non-union. 
Contact:  F.  P.  Turner,  Press  Register, 
Clarksdaie,  Miss. 


SHOP  FOREMAN  for  Pacific  North¬ 
west  offset  and  cold  type  daily.  Want 
strong  supervisor  with  background  of 
art  and/or  graphic  arts.  Write  full 
tails  to  Box  707,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

CniIOAGO-BASED  medical  association 
has  PR  job  tor  versatile  writer  with 
newspaper  experience  to  write  news 
releases,  promotional  material,  i^i» 
TV  programs  and  spots.  Will  train  in 
Radio-TV  writing.  Applicant  must  be 
enthusiastic.  hard-working.  Position 
offers  excellent  benefits,  great  poten¬ 
tial.  Salary:  $7,500  to  $8,000.  Send  de¬ 
tailed  resume  to  Box  642,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEWSWRITER,  with  several  years 
of  newspaper  experience,  for  public 
relations  dwartment  of  blu^chip  man¬ 
ufacturing  corporation.  Area  2.  Work 
includes  writing  varied  industrial  news 
and  features,  and  related  management 
assignments.  Career  opportunity.  Send 
resume  to  Box  680,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Career  Opportunity 
In 

Public  Relations 

Major  Midwest  corporation 
offers  challenging  initial 
position  and  excellent  ca¬ 
reer  growth  potential  for 
young  man  with  demonstra¬ 
ble  writing  skills,  plus  high 
degree  of  intelligence,  judg¬ 
ment,  maturity  and  leader¬ 
ship.  Journalism  graduate 
with  some  daily  newspaper 
experience  preferred.  Wide 
range  of  public  relations 
duties.  Starting  salary  open. 

An  Elqual  Opportunity  Employer 

Box  696,  Editor  &  Publisher 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSISTANT  in 
large  Manhattan  Medical  Center.  Expe¬ 
rienced  writer-interviewer.  Solid  public 
relations  background.  Salary  $8,000  to 
$10,000  based  on  experience.  Send 
resume  to  Box  700,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 
Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  S<3HOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 
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Situstlons  Wsntecl 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


TEACHING  POST  SOUGHT  by  expe- 
rienced  daily  editor- reporter.  Degree, 
i;r:uluate  study.  Family.  27  years  old. 
Box  679,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  WANT  TO  TEACH 
Award-winning  newsman,  experienced 
daily  txlitor,  reporter.  Degree,  graduate 
study.  Ilox  7M,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Adminiitrativti 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
who  knows  newspaper  business  thor¬ 
oughly,  including  offset,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  offering  greater  opportunity  and 
challenge.  Twenty  years'  experience. 
Family  man,  mid-40's.  Box  691,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PROl’ESSIONAL  NEWSPAPERMAN 
has  covered  city  hall,  two  state  capitals 
and  Washington  as  UPI  bureau  chief, 
reporter  for  two  nation’s  top  dailies. 
Publisher  large  weekly  i>ast  three  years. 
Prize-winner  both  fields.  Proven  writer, 
reporter,  editor  with  substantiating  ref¬ 
erences,  samples.  Weekly  knowledge  all 
phases  of  business.  Seeks  medium  or 
large  daily  post  where  experience  would 
be  useful.  Married,  33,  Prefer  East 
Coast.  Box  717,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Correspondents 


EXPmiENCED  WASHINGTON  IlEPOKTER 
will  contribute  weekly,  monthly  column  | 
relating  to  politics  and  science/tech-  i 
nology  matters.  Excellent  credentials. 
Lively,  informed  writing  slanted  to¬ 
wards  laymen.  Write  Box  767,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  NEWSMAN  wants  sec¬ 
ond  client,  regional,  national.  Expe-  1 
riencecl,  reliable.  Box  756,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

AD  MANAGBHl  JOB  WANTED 
Six  years  salesman  on  16-M  daily  — 
running  250,000  inches  local  in  ’5S, 
will  go  over  400,000  this  year.  Young 
family  man,  top  producer,  strong  on 
layout,  copy,  ideas.  Ready  to  move  up — 
looking  for  the  first  time.  Prefer  Mid¬ 
west.  Carl  H.  Miller,  News-Tribune, 
Jefferson  City,  Mo. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE  desires  chal¬ 
lenging  advertising  opportunity  in  Zone 
1  or  2.  One-year  newspaper,  3  months’ 
radio  experience,  and  other  sales  and 
account  background.  Young,  single,  ag¬ 
gressive.  Available  after  Jan.  1.  Reply 
to:  Jeffrey  E.  Averill,  721  Stimson  St.. 
Cadillac,  Mich. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  60,000  plus  AM-PM 
combine — who  headed  4-man  staff  and 
is  former  city  editor — seeks  reporting 
or  editing  position  in  six>rts  or  news. 
J-Grad,  29,  seven  years’  top-flight  expe¬ 
rience.  Box  687,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  with  five  years’  news- 
t>aper  experience  wants  night  work 
near  East  Coast  university.  Box  715, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERT  EDITOR,  copyreader,  rewrite 
man — now  free  lancing — wants  as  sup¬ 
plement.  desk  job  in  New  York  area, 
possibly  nocturnal  or  part-time,  allow¬ 
ing  some  free  daytime  for  own  work. 
Former  editor  High  Fidelity,  7  years; 
music  editor  Atlantic  Monthly,  12;  sci¬ 
ence  and  copy  editor  Pathfinder,  6.  Ex¬ 
perience  on  dailies  includes:  N.Y.  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune;  Wilmington  (N.C.)  Star, 
News  (both  shifts);  Washington  Eve¬ 
ning  Star.  Box  703,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER-EDITOR,  wide  newspaper 
and  freelance  background,  seeks  staff 
job  with  open  future.  Experience  in 
education  and  cultural  coverage,  credits 
with  major  national  magazines,  M.A, 
degree,  executive  talent.  Box  '771,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

FARM  EDITOR  experienced  in  news, 
features,  photography,  darkroom.  Box 
697,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALIST-PHOTOGRAPHER,  ma¬ 
ture.  available  as  full-time  outdoors 
editor.  Exceptional  qualifications.  Par¬ 
ticulars  to  Box  719,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  or  MANAGING  EDITOR  i 
Top  qualifications.  Good  worker. 

Box  757  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  JOB  wanted  by  former  sports 
editor  and  news  editor,  now  on  desk. 
Ohioan,  37,  location  open.  Writing, 
column.  layout.  Box  736,  Editor  &  Pul^ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  -In  Indiana  or  Illi¬ 
nois.  Family  man,  26,  three  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  handles  camera.  Reliable.  Box 
761,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  PAGE  EDITOR,  presently 
employed,  desires  position  near  N.Y.C. 
Experience  in  features,  general  report¬ 
ing,  layout,  composition,  complete 
photo.  Box  769,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Employment  Agencies 

EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S,  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  Employers  and  Employees. 
PRESS 
Employment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D,  C.  tel. :  638-3392 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADUNE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


Operator  s-Machinists 


CONVERSION  TO  OFFSET  makes 
capable  men  available  for  linotype  and 
composition  work.  Reply  Box  739,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Pressmen 

COMBINATION  MAN,  Stereo  and 
Pressman.  Eight  years’  experience  on 
Goss  Duplex.  Good  steady  worker; 
sober.  Will  travel  anywhere,  but  prefer 
Finger  Lakes  area  in  N.Y.  State.  Vin¬ 
cent  R.  Franciamone,  303  Pleasant  St., 
Ithaca.  N.Y, 


PLANT  SUPERINTENDENT,  12  years’ 
daily  exiierience  as  general  forernan. 
Floorman,  operator  (ad  guts,  straight 
matter).  Apprentice,  2  years’  experi¬ 
ence  floor:  all  country  trained.  Oew 
capable  of  running  job  and  newspaper 
presses.  Available  immediately  due  to 
labor  difficulties.  Union.  Seeking  Zonee 
7,  8  or  9.  Box  641,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  OESfEKAI,  FOREMAN. 
Experienced  large  metropolitan  daily 
and  Sunday.  TIS,  paste  makeup  and 
hot  metal.  Interested  in  now  processes. 
Available  immediately.  Box  676,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  ANALYST 
Do  you  have  union  and  mechanical 
problems?  Experienced  man  will  sur¬ 
vey  your  plant — make  recommendations 
— give  advice.  Dependable,  accurate, 
reasonable.  No  long,  drawn-out  affair. 
References.  Box  631,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER 

Young,  experienced.  B.J.  Family.  Hold¬ 
ing  top  beat  20-M  daily.  Knows  desk. 
Box  772,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  REPORTER.  26.  BA.  veteran, 
two  years’  experience  reporting,  fea¬ 
tures,  state  desk ;  handles  camera : 
wants  job  in  N.Y.C.  or  San  Francisco 
area.  Now  working  for  major  New 
England  Daily.  Box  723,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ARTS/ENTERTAINMENT  reviewer, 
reporter  and  columnist  ready  to  move 
up  after  three  successful  years  as  one- 
man  staff  on  100-M  daily.  Young,  am¬ 
bitious  family  man  with  record  of 
versatility.  Box  766,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CANADIAN.  30,  edits  opinion  page 
200M  plus;  versatile  craftsman;  sharp 
heads,  smooth  layout.  Near  extension 
BA.  Anywhere  U.S.  Box  752,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Addresf 


Classification . 


DEPARTMENT  STORE  MAN,  7  years’ 
experience  on  metropolitan  newspapers 
and  county  weekly.  EIxperienced  in 
newspaper  department  store  advertis¬ 
ing.  with  extensive  retail  merchandising 
background.  Will  relocate  for  right  op- 
IKjrtunity.  Box  768,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  SALESMAN.  3  years’  expe¬ 
rience.  College  background.  Presently 
employed.  Prefer  Areas  3,  4  or  6.  Fam¬ 
ily  man,  age  27.  Call:  Jay  Cleveland, 
Ft.  Pierce,  Fla.  464-1682. 

Editorial 

DESK  MAN,  38;  slot  experience;  good 
reportorial  background.  Allan  R.  Weg- 
emer,  411  East  Ninth  Street,  Tucson, 
Arizona. 


CAPABLE  NEW.SMAN  AVAILABLE 
Exi)erienced  on  desk,  bent. 

Box  754  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONSERVATIVE  Editorial  Cartoonist- 
Writer  desires  position  West  of  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Sixteen  years’  art  experience 
with  over  6  of  it  in  newspaper  business. 
Can  submit  samples.  Box  743,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

JOURNAUST.  30.  M.A.  (English). 
M.S.  (Jour.,  Northwestern),  all-round 
experience  with  monthly  magazine  and 
weekly  —  writing,  rewriting,  research, 
copyreading,  promotion,  printing  speci¬ 
fications,  layout  etc.  —  seeks  position 
here  or  abre^.  Foreign  national,  living 
U.S. A.  Please  write  Box  763,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRI’TER  or  political  edi-  JOURNBTYMAN  REPORTER.  40,  fif- 
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in  histo^  and  polltiMl  seienM.  Ajw  features,  wants  reportorial  or  PR.  Box 
7.  8  or  9.  Box  683,  Editor  &  Publisher.  741  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  GIRL  REPORTER 
seeks  women’s  page  job,  ^ne  9.  Has 


REPORTER-WRITER-HRIITOR.  34. 


clips.  Can  come  for  inteiView.  Box  678,  experience  frona  shopper  to  top  metr^ 
Editor  &  Publisher  politan  daily,  civilian  and  military  pub- 

_ _ [ _  lie  relations,  teaching  college  journal- 

~  ism.  Best  professional,  personal  refer- 

NBWSMAN,  J-Degree,  veteran — expe-  ences.  Married,  children.  Go  anywhere 
rienced  in  PR,  desk,  wire — seeks  inter-  for  right  opportunity  to  grow,  but  pro- 
esting  job  in  Baltimore-Washington  fer  Zones  7-^.  Box  759,  Editor  &  Pub- 
area.  Box  681,  Editor  &  Publisher.  lisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Rol>ert  Li.  Brown 

The  Far  East 

Last  Spring  the  U.  S.  press 
and  some  of  its  correspondents 
in  the  Far  East  took  a  beating 
from  Madame  Nhu  who  accused 
them  of  irresponsible  and  in¬ 
accurate  reporting  of  Viet  Nam, 
etc.,  etc.  At  one  period.  Time 
magazine  echoed  the  same  line. 

Most  of  the  U.  S.  press,  for¬ 
tunately,  had  faith  in  their 
correspondents  out  there  and 
subsequently  events  proved  their 
vindication.  Two  of  the  targets 
at  that  time  —  Malcolm  W. 
Browne  of  the  Associated  Press 
and  David  Halberstam  of  the 
New  York  Times  —  later  shared 
the  1964  Pulitzer  Prize  for  in¬ 
ternational  reporting. 

Mr.  Browne,  writing  in  the 
Fall  issue  of  Columbia  Journal¬ 
ism  Review,  reveals  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  reporting  “three  years 
of  crisis”  in  that  country.  For 
instance: 

“Correspondents  were  regu¬ 
larly  expelled  from  Viet  Nam 
on  the  direct  orders  of  Madame 
Nhu. 

“During  the  1963  Buddhist 
crisis,  Madame  Nhu’s  younger 
brother,  Tran  Van  Khiem,  let  it 
be  known  that  a  list  of  foreign 
correspondents  slated  for  assas¬ 
sination  had  been  prepared  by 
the  government.  No  attempts 
ever  were  made  on  any  of  us, 
and  the  presumption  was  that 
this  rumor  had  been  put  forth 
to  rattle  us.” 

Mr.  Browne  says  “the  point 
was  that  the  Ngo  Dinh  Diem 
government  considered  foreign 
correspondents  enemies.” 

The  shocking  thing  is  that  the 
U.  S.  government,  and  its  rep¬ 
resentatives  on  the  scene  in  Sai¬ 
gon,  went  along  with  this  view 
and  in  various  ways  attempted 
to  keep  the  truth  from  emerg¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Browne  writes:  “Unfor¬ 
tunately,  many  local  American 
officials  shared  the  Saigon  gov¬ 
ernment’s  view  that  all  press 
reporting  from  this  country 
should  be  positive.  Frequently, 
sins  of  dishonesty  by  the  Viet¬ 
namese  Avere  compounded  by 
U.  S.  officials.”  He  cited  sev¬ 
eral  examples,  among  which 
was  this: 

“For  a  long  time,  U.  S.  infor¬ 
mation  policy  tried  to  avoid  pub¬ 
lishing  American  battle  casual¬ 
ties.  On  one  occasion,  U.  S.  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  reported  to 
newsmen  that  an  Army  enlisted 
man  had  ‘slightly  injured  his 
arm’  on  ‘a  training  exercise 
with  Vietnamese  troops,  when 


at  Thirty 


he  accidentally  tripped  over  a 
wire.’  ” 

Reporters  later  discovered 
that  he  had  tripped  over  a  wire, 
as  stated,  but  it  had  been  con¬ 
nected  to  a  Viet  Cong  land  mine 
which  had  blown  away  half  his 
elbow. 

“Time  and  again  correspond¬ 
ents  were  told  by  American  au¬ 
thorities  that  U.  S.  information 
channels  were  kept  plugged  to 
avoid  diplomatic  friction  with 
the  Vietnamese  government,” 
Mr.  Browne  says. 

“  ‘If  they  say  one  thing  and 
we  say  another,  where  does  that 
leave  us?’  a  U.  S.  spokesman 
said.  ‘We  can’t  offend  our  al¬ 
lies.’  ” 

Such  an  attitude  on  the  part 
of  a  government  that  is  being 
financially  supported  and  mili¬ 
tarily  defend^  by  the  U.  S.  is 
bad  enough.  When  it  is  shared 
and  practiced  by  our  own  gov¬ 
ernment  which  is  supposed  to 
stand  for  truth  and  freedom  it 
is  dastardly. 

How  can  our  government  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  believed  around  the 
world  —  how  can  the  USIA  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  accepted  as  telling  the 
truth  —  when  we  indulge  in 
such  subterfuge,  cover-up  and 
half  truths  even  in  one  situa¬ 
tion? 

«  «  ♦ 

One  begins  to  wonder  how 
much  of  the  real  truth  the 
American  people  are  getting 
about  large  areas  of  the  world. 

The  Inter  American  Press 
Association  reported  there  is  no 
freedom  of  the  press  in  Cuba, 
Haiti,  Bolivia,  Paraguay  and 
Honduras.  And  yet,  American 
correspondents  have  gone  into 
these  countries  on  occasion  and 
written  about  what  they  have 
observed  when  they  came  out. 

Red  China  will  not  permit 
U.  S.  correspondents  into  the 
country  at  all.  It  is  largely  a 
news  vacuum  except  for  what 
can  be  picked  up  at  listening 
posts  such  as  Hong  Kong  and 
from  other  nationals  who  are 
admitted. 

Mr.  Browne,  mentioning  that 
the  Diem  government  of  Viet 
Nam  considered  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  as  enemies,  added: 

“This  situation  is  true  in  ma¬ 
jor  parts  of  Southeast  Asia. 
Indonesia’s  powerful  prime  min¬ 
ister,  Subandrio,  has  publicly 
declared  the  Western  press  an 
enemy  to  his  nation ;  Cambodia’s 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  has 
expelled  all  Western  newsmen; 


Burma’s  Premier  refuses  to 
grant  press  visas.” 

Bolstering  this  testimony  is  a 
report  from  the  International 
Press  Institute  that  two  IPI 
board  members  are  in  jail  in 
l.agos  and  Indonesia;  a  former 
IPI  national  chairman  has  been 
arrested  in  Burma,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  IPI  executive  board 
has  been  forced  by  the  Burmese 
government  to  resign  his  news¬ 
paper  post. 

In  Ceylon,  IPI  reports,  the 

Price  Raises 
Follow  Duty 
On  Newsprint 

London 

“It  was  the  last  straw  that 
broke  the  camel’s  back,”  was 
how  A.  H.  Bruce,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Daily  Express,  de¬ 
scribed  the  15  percent  import 
duty  imposed  on  newsprint  by 
the  new  Labour  Government 
after  his  paper  and  two  other 
nrtional  dailies  raised  their 
prices. 

Bitter  opposition  had  already 
been  voiced  in  Fleet  Street  over 
the  “temporary”  impost.  The 
Newspaper  Proprietors  Associa¬ 
tion  had  the  matter  at  the  top  of 
their  agenda  for  their  meeting 
and  the  subject  was  fully  dis¬ 
cussed. 

After  the  meeting  a  spokes¬ 
man  said  the  Association  would 
not  be  taking  any  action  on  its 
own  account.  “It  was  felt  that 
any  comment  by  the  NPA  would 
be  superfluous,”  he  .said,  “as 
individual  members  have  already 
put  forward  their  comments  in 
their  owu  columns.” 

Mr.  Bruce  added  that  the 
effect  on  sales  of  the  price  rise 
from  3d  to  4d  had,  however,  been 
“minimal”  in  the  first  week.  A 
spokesman  for  the  Daily  Mirror, 
which  also  went  from  3d  to  4d, 
said:  “We  are  down  about  one 
percent — a  fleabite.”  He  would 
not  comment  upon  whether  the 
import  duty  had  affected  the 
decision  to  raise  the  price. 

For  the  Guardian,  which  went 
up  by  a  penny  to  5d,  a  spokes¬ 
man  said  first  reports  indicated 
that  there  had  been  no  effect  on 
sales.  Official  reason  given  in 
all  cases  for  the  increase  was 
“steeply  mounting  production 
costs.” 

There  were  rumors  that  other 
London  dailies  might  follow  the 
Express  and  Mirror  move.  Lord 
Thomson  of  Fleet,  whose  papers 
and  magazines  use  vast  quanti¬ 
ties  of  imported  newsprint,  fore¬ 
cast  even  before  any  adjust¬ 
ments  were  announced  that 
newspaper  prices  would  have  to 
go  up  by  a  penny. 


Premier  has  said  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  take  steps  to  est-'  b- 
lish  some  form  of  press  control. 

It  used  to  be  that  the  “Iron 
Curtain”  was  symbolic  of  pr^  ss 
control,  censorship,  and  news  | 
suppression.  Things  have  im¬ 
proved  there  in  recent  years  — 
at  least,  our  correspondents  are 
admitted  to  do  their  job. 

It  appears  that  the  “Bamboo 
Curtain”  has  now  captured  the 
symbolic  title  which  is  no  longer 
confined  to  Red  China. 

First  to  actually  try  and  prove 
him  right  was  the  Irish  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Dublin,  which  moved 
from  4d  to  5d  “until  further 
notice.” 

Associated  Newspapers’  Daily 
Sketch  went  from  3d  to  4d  last 
June. 

But  the  Daily  Telegraph,  far 
from  pushing  their  price  up,  are 
running  a  “Still  only  3d”  poster  i 
campaign.  j 

A  spokesman  for  the  Reed  j 
Paper  Group,  which  does  not  j 
import  newsprint,  said  the  duty 
means  an  increase  of  about  £8 
per  ton  on  the  price  of  imported 
newsprint. 

A  leader  in  the  Daily  Mail 
called  the  impost  “a  revival  of  a 
tax  on  knowledge.”  Recalling 
that  the  last  newspaper  taxes 
were  repealed  103  years  ago, 
the  Mail  described  the  tax  as  “a 
retrograde  step — a  bad  prin¬ 
ciple.” 

*  «  « 

PAY  FOR  SUPPLEMENTS  ' 

The  Daily  Telegraph's  dispute 
with  the  National  Federation  of 
Retail  Newsagents  over  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  their  color  supple¬ 
ment,  the  Weekend  Telegraph, 
has  been  resolved. 

Since  the  Weekend  Telegraph 
began  publication  Sept.  25, 
newsagents  have  refused  to  de¬ 
liver  it  with  the  newspaper’s 
Friday  issue,  claiming  that  the 
allowance  of  %d  per  copy  han¬ 
dling  charge,  and  %d  per  week 
authorized  delivery  charge  was 
inadequate. 

As  a  result  of  a  revised  offer 
of  one  penny  per  copy  handling 
charge  and  the  same  amount 
for  delivery,  the  Federation  has 
withdrawn  objection  and  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Similar  action  had  been  i 
threatened  against  the  Observer 
and  the  Sunday  Times  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  color  magazines, 
but  both  papers  have  now 
brought  themselves  into  line 
with  the  terms  agreed  by  the 
Telegraph. 

Weekly  Goes  Free 

Galesburg,  Mich. 

The  weekly  Argus  has 
dropped  paid  subscriptions.  It 
is  now  delivering  a^ut  6,000  ’ 
copies  to  boxholders,  according 
to  Warde  Bower,  publisher. 
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This  little  wafer  of  glass  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  telephone  advances  since 
the  invention  of  the  transistor. 

Reason?  It’s  a  complete  electrical  circuit, 
ready  to  he  slipped  into  a  piece  of  communi¬ 
cations  equipment. 

In  the  years  to  come,  as  it  finds  its  way 
into  new  Bell  System  “hardware,”  it  will 
sa\e  money  and  help  hold  down  the  cost  of 
your  telephone  service. 

We  deposit  thin  films  of  metal  only  four 
millionths  of  an  inch  thick  on  a  glass  surface 
like  that  shown  in  the  picture  above. 

Because  thin-film  circuits  are  photo-etched 
on  the  glass,  they  can  be  made  economically. 


And  because  a  number  of  components 
and  connections  can  he  consolidated  into  one 
unit,  thin-film  circuitry  is  extremely  reliable 
and  precise. 

Thin-film  technology  has  benefited  from 
many  important  contributions  by  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Laboratories.  It  is  now  being  applied 
to  a  number  of  Bell  System  products  manu¬ 
factured  by  Western  Electric.  Among  these 
are  a  new  Electronic  Central  Office,  a  new 
high-speed  data  transmission  system,  and  a 
new  switchboard. 

Thin  as  the  film  is,  its  future  is  big  in  our 
plans  to  keep  improving  your  telephone  ser¬ 
vice  while  helping  to  hold  down  its  cost. 


Bell  System 
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The^^N  ews 

April  through  September 
circulation  reached 
an  all-time  high 

212,455 

. . .  for  a  gain  of  11,939  over  the 
comparable  period  during  1963 

^Publishers  statement  for  six-month  period  ending  September  30,  1964, 
as  filed  with  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  subject  to  audit. 
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